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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 



OF 



AMERICAN LIFE, 



THE YOUNG BACKWOODSMAN. 

CHAPTER I. 

In the year 1816, the Rev. George Mason 
arrived towards sunset at a settlement, eight 
miles south of the Iron Banks, in what is 
commonly called the Jackson Purchase, on 
the lower Mississippi. The family had emi- 
grated from New England, and consisted of 
this gentleman, a man of dignified appear- 
ance, though indicating fatigue, exhaustion, 
and feeble health, and turned of forty years ; 
his lady, with a complexion which had origi- 
nally been as fair as a lily, but now browned- 
by the suns of a long journey, in the warmer 
•days of autumn, and with an expression of 
sweetness, rendered interesting by a strong 
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2 THE YOUNG BACKWOODSMAN. 

touch of care and sorrow, and whose age, 
from appearance, might be thirty-five ; and five 
children, four sons and a daughter. George, 
the hero of this story, was a fair, white- 
headed, blue-eyed, boy of fourteen ; Eliza, a 
sweet little girl of twelve, with a keen black 
eye, a face of Italian contour, and slightly 
olive. Glossy ringlets of black hair curled 
in her neck. A shrinking and timid manner 
evidenced natural sensibility, the seclusion 
and retirement in which she had been reared, 
and the rough people from whom she had 
recently shrunk, on a journey of sixteen hun- 
dred miles. Henry, Thomas, and William, 
were eight, six, and four years old. It was 
a group, in which the parents were of uncom- 
mon interest, and the children lovely, beyond 
what I wish to describe; because I would 
avoid expressions that might seem extrava- 
gant. They had that singular expression of 
mingled pride and lowliness, which is apt 
to be marked upon the countenance and 
manner of the children of ministers, who 
constitute the connecting link between the 
rich and the poor ; their education, and the 
standing annexed to the profession, placing 
•them on a level with the rich ; and the scan- 
tiness and precariousness of their subsistence 
placing them distinctly on the footing of the 
poor. It was obvious, from their fatigued 
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and weather-beaten appearance, and their be- 
ii)g apparently much ejdiausted, that they 
had travelled a long way. A flight inspection 
of their dress, and the hired waggon that had 
brought them and their effects from the banks 
of the Mississippi, where they had debarked 
from a flat boat, manifested that one of their 
trials had been want of sufficient money to 
bring them comfortably over such a long way, 
by such a tedious and expensive route. There 
was a shiness about them, too, which marked, 
however they disguised it externally, that 
their hearts revolted from the outlandish and 
foreign aspect of the tall planters, dressed in 
deer-skin hunting-shirts, with fringed epaulets 
of leather on their shoulders, a knit sash, of 
red^ green, and blue, about their waists, buck- 
skin pantaloons and moccasins, a rifle on 
their shoulders, five or six dogs attending 
each of them, and a dozen ragged and listless 
negroes lounging behind them. Real dignity, 
however, is an internal thing, and belongs 
only to the mind. A family could not have 
been reared, as they had been, where self-re- 
spect had been inculcated every day and every 
hour, both by precept and example, without 
showing the influence of this discipline, be 
their dress and s^pearance in other respects 
as they might. There was a look of decency, 
uprightness, and calm assertion of their 
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4 THE YOUNG BACKWOODSMAN. 

standing, a certain indescribable but easily 
felt manner, impressed upon the whole family, 
which manifested^ at a glance, that it was 
the family of a gentleman. It at once awed 
and repressed rude and impertinent curiosity, 
and made the vulgar rich, for there were three 
or four such, who had come to be spectators 
of the arrival of this family, shrink from the 
manifestation of that unfeeling and insulting 
Superiority, which such people are apt to 
evince in the presence of those who are poorer 
than themselves. Mr. Pindall, the owner of 
twenty- five negroes, and Mr. Garvin, the 
owner of fifteen, were among the dozen nearest 
settlers who had come professedly to welcome 
them to their cabin in the woods. There was 
much rough but well intended complimenting, 
and proffer of aid and courtesy, and desire that 
they might be better acquainted; in short, all 
the kindly-meant ceremonial customary among 
such people on such occasions. After an ac- 
quaintance of two years, it would have been 
pleasant to Mr. Mason and his family. At 
present, the dim shades of twilight gathering 
over the boundless woods, the savage aspect 
of these huntsmen and their negroes, even 
the joyous evening yell of the hounds, the 
unwonted and strange terms of welcome, the 
foreign look of every thing about them, all 
this was of a character to inspire dismay and 
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home-sickness in the hearts of people recently 
transferred from a pleasant New England vil- 
lage. Way-worn, and but slenderly furnished 
with the means of simple subsistence, whether 
they looked around them upon the new so- 
ciety, in the midst of which their lot was cast, 
upon the dark and sterile woods, whose leaves 
were falling about them, or into the roofless 
and unfloored cabin, where they were to shel- 
ter for the night ; the whole scene was deso- 
late and chilling. God is a shade, a shelter, 
and a high tower of defence, in such cases. 
The young children had wept with weariness, 
had thrown themselves on a blanket, and were 
asleep under the open sky. The neighbours 
saw that 4:heir newly arrived friends were 
weary, and wished to be by themselves. They 
had considerately provided plenty of such 
provisions as the settlement afforded; spread 
bear-skins on the sward in the interior of 
the cabin, and left a black woman to cook 
supper and breakfast for them. In that mild 
season and cloudless weather, there was no- 
thing formidable to them in the idea of leaving 
the family to repose on bear-skins under the 
open canopy. One after the other, with the 
significant western salutation, ^^I wish you 
well,"' left them to themselves. The younger 
children were too soundly asleep to be awak- 
ened to supper. The parents, George, and 
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£liza, took a hasty supper provided for them 
by the bla6k woman^ and soon forgot their 
cares, and slept as deeply as if they had been 
reposing on down, in the most magnificent 
dwelling. 

Mr. Mason, on report only, and without 
having seen it, had purchased, as an asylum 
and a shelter from the approaching winter, 
this unfinished log-house, in the midst of a 
clearing of three acres, cut out of the deep fo- 
rest, in this settlement, eight miles from the 
river. The nearest habitation was distant two 
miles. Beyond that, there was a considerable 
settlement, recently established in the forests. 
Some of the planters, as we have remarked, were 
comparatively opulent, and had a considerable 
number of slaves. The neighbours, of whom we 
have spoken, had visited them, as is custom- 
ary, to welcome them to the settlement, and to 
proffer their acquaintance and their aid. « 

A bright morning sun, slanting its beams 
through the forests, at this season delightfully 
rich with all the mellow colours of autumn ; a 
plentiful breakfast, provided for the family, 
before they were awake, by the black woman, 
and to which she awakened them; the keen 
appetite of the children, refreshed by their 
sleep ; the air, prospects, and cheerful sounds, 
of the morning, rendered the scene before them 
as different from that of the evening as can be 
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imagined. Every member of the family was 
exhilarated ; and the sole theme was, how they 
should render the habitation comfortable^ and 
lay in a sufficient quantity of the provisions 
which the settlement furnished^ for the ap* 
proaching winter. We have remarked^ that 
Mr. Mason was in feeble health. He suffered^ 
also^ from nervousness^ and a temperament^ 
probably resulting from that habit^ inclining to 
dejection and despondency. But his was a 
wisely religious family, which had been taught 
by constant training that despondency, in- 
dulged and allowed, under any circumstances, 
is a sin, implying dishonouring and distrustful 
views of God, and particularly so, when it 
hinders the desponding from exertions, which 
they might otherwise make, to better their con- 
dition. 

Immediately after breakfast and the de* 
parture of the black woman, the father was seen 
in company with George, making mortar from 
the clay, and exerting himself to fill up the in- 
tervals between the logs, in the language of the 
country ^^ daubing" the house, and, in all the 
common expedients of the country, to render 
the habitation a warm and secure shelter from 
the frosts and rains of the approaching winter. 
Though his neighbours were rough, some of 
them were kind in their way, and they came in 
and aided him. He saw in their mode of ma- 
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naging the business that there is a dexterity in 
every operation, to be acquired only by practice, 
and that they knew infinitely better than he 
did how to ^^ daub and chink" a log cabin. In 
a couple of days, which fortunately continued 
fair, the house had a roof, which would turn 
the rain, though the covering was of cypress- 
splits, secured in their places by logs, laid at 
right angles over them, and a chimney, which 
did not smoke, although it was made of clefts, 
plastered with clay -mortar, in which, as the 
material was abundant, there was no lack of 
thickness of coating. The intervals between 
the logs were tightly closed with chinking, 
well covered with the same material. A par- 
tition of small and straight timbers, with an 
opening cut through one end for a door, divided 
the area of the cabin into two apartments, one 
of which contained one, and the other two husk 
mattrasses. The neighbours assisted him to 
raise another smaller cabin, in the language of 
the country a " logpen,*' covered and daubed 
in the same manner, but without a chimney ; 
and here was another mattrass, on which George 
and Henry slept. These mattrasses, thanks 
to the cheapness of bleached cottons in our 
country, though coarsely covered, had an ap- 
pearance of coolness and neatness, which spread 
a charm round the precincts of the rustic but 
neat cabin. A draft was necessarily made upon 
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the small sum of money that remained to the 
family, and which was reserved for the most 
pressing emergencies, to purchase a supply of 
winter provisions. These consisted of the sub-^ 
stantial materials of a west countryman's diet, 
com, bacon, and sweet potatoes. Such are the 
appointments with which a hundred thousand 
families have conimenced in the Western 
country, and with which they have, probably, 
been more contented and happy than their pos- 
terity will be when dwelling in spacious man- 
sions. 

When the first white frosts of November 
rendered an evening fire necessary; when a 
bright one was kindled on their broad clay 
hearth ;* when their " puncheon *' shutters, for 
glass they had none, had excluded the uncer- 
tain light and the chill air of evening ; when 
the broad table, made with an adze from white 
poplar clefts, was spread before this fire ; when 
the repast of smoking com loaf, sweet pota- 
toes, and fried bacon, were arranged on it; 
when the fragrant tea was added in remem- 
brance of New England, for they still retained 
a few pounds, brought all the way from that 
country ; and when the whole was seasoned 
by cheerful conversation, and that appetite, 
which is felt in such cabins, and by industrious 
backwoodsmen in the highest perfection, the 
guests at this humble feast had no need to 
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envy those of any other. A brilliant blaze 
kindled with dry wood enlightened the whole 
interior structure of this fresh-looking, rough- 
cast^ timbered apartment. The faithful dog^ 
that had followed them all the way from their 
late home, and now doubly dear to them, as 
associated with their fond remembrances of 
that country, sat beside the table, looking 
earnestly upon its contents, apparently as 
hungry and as happy as the children, wag- 
ging his tail, and occasionally interpolating a 
yelp of joy, as an interjection in the pauses of 
the gay conversation. The prolonged and dis- 
tant howl of the wolves, the ludicrous and al- 
most terrific noises of a hundred owls, the 
scream of other nocturnal animals, the mea- 
sured creaking of the cridcets and catadeds, 
and the gathering roar of autumnal winds along 
the forest, only sweetened a sense of present 
protection to the children, and raadered the 
brightness and shelter of the scene within more 
delightful, by contrast with the boundless and 
savage forest without. Such are the scenes, 
where narratives of the incidents of com- 
mon life have their highest zest and charm. 
Such are the scenes, where the confidence and 
affection of children towards their parents root 
deep and strong in the heart, and have no tonch 
of mercenary and selfish expectation mixed 
with them. I have never passed, and I never 
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expect to pass^ happier hours than I have spent 
while an inmate of such a cabin. It has seemed 
to me, that a woodsman's cabin that has just 
risen in the forest, rendered happy by inno- 
cence, competence, contentment, and prayer, 
concentres affection, and produces some singu- 
lar and undescribed associations of contrast, 
that render it the chosen and hallowed abode of 
that unass^uming happiness, which is the most 
durable and satisfying that we can. feel here 
below. . I have delightful remembrances of 
my long sojourn in such places ; and, as they 
return to my thoughts, I earnestly invoke the 
blessing of God upon the dwellers in cabins. 

The children, each of whom inherited a 
sprinkling of romance from their parents, were 
charmed with these first essays of the life of a 
backwoodsman. Poor things ! They had as 
yet seen but the romance and the illusion of 
the picture. Long may they remain under this 
pleasant speU, which charms the woods and 
this new condition for them ! A circumstance 
contributed to heighten the charm. The sixth 
day after their arrival, a deer strayed so near 
the cabin that George shot it from the door. 
The same day Uie father and son, in exploring 
the grounds directly about them, in rdation ro 
commencing a clearing, started a bear from the 
cane brake. He retreated slowly and growl- 
ing from their path, and made his retreat upon 
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a prodigious sycamore. A passing neighbour 
came to the place. Two or three dogs sur- 
rounded the tree^ and made the woods ring with 
cries^ which indicated to a knowing huntsman 
that fear was mingled with their joy. A few 
rifle-shots brought the savage to the ground. 
There was something less wounding to their 
feelings in the slaughter of such a ferocious 
animal^ than in that of an inoffensive deer. 
Apart from the noble and spirit-stirring sport 
of bringing down a large and fat l?ear, the 
meat, which is excellent and easily preserved, 
was a matter of no small consideration to a 
family like this. Even the skin is an impor- 
tant item in the arrangement of a backwoods 
cabin. I can scarcely imagine more ample 
materials for pleasant evening conversation 
and amusement than were furnished by the 
hunting of the day. Tender pieces of venison 
and bear's-meat smoked on the table. The 
fortunes of that day seemed to promise, that 
there would be no danger of want of meat, 
while they possessed a rifle, powder, and lead. 
The black eyes of Eliza glistened with intense 
interest, as she contemplated the terrible claws 
and teeth of the savage animal with an invo- 
luntary shudder, observing that, much as she 
longed to gather the wild flowers, she should 
always tremble to go in the woods, where such 
beasts were common. George exulted, in the 
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spirit of a little Nimrod, as he related the cir- 
cumstances of bringing down the bear to his 
younger brothers^ who had not been permitted 
to be in at the death. The misfortune of this 
pleasant circle was, that there were generally two 
or three speakers chattering at a time. None 
but a canine Lavater would have comprehended 
all the visible satisfaction of the dog, who was 
evidently listening with all his ears, and pro- 
bably regretting the want of speech, that he 
could not .disclose his thoughts among the rest. 
Even the head of this family turned a counte- 
nance brightening from its common dejection 
on Mrs. Mason, who, it would appear, had been 
averse to this immigration. ^^Eliza,'^ said he, 
with air of quiet triumph in his eye, ^* are you 
sorry now that we have brought our dear ones 
here?" 

How often has my heart been glad in view 
of scenes like these! How offcen have I thanked 
God that the world was not made for a fa- 
voured few ! How often have I felt a religious 
gladness in thinking that calm, simple, pure, 
and natural, enjoyments were thus accessible 
to the tenants of such habitations! An un- 
envious spirit of contentment, industry, and 
prayer, rests upon you, ye dwellers in this 
lowly habitation ! Only know your happiness, 
and you need not envy the tenants of palaces. 
Mrs. Mason herself, as she pressed the hand 
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of her husband^ admitted that the first samples 
of their new way of life were more pleasant 
than she had anticipated. To say the truth, 
though sh^ never remonstrated against the 
plans of her husband, she had entertained in 
her heart the most gloomy forebodings, in re- 
ference to a new existence in such a distant 
and unknown country. 



CHAPTER n. 

JT would too long detach me from the thread 
of my narrative, if I were to go minutely into 
the relation of the causes which brought such 
a family as that of Mr. Mason from the con* 
dition of a New England minister's place and 
duties to the forests of the lower Mississippi, 
and a society, for which they were evidently 
so little assorted. His parish comprehended 
every shade of opinion in religion and politics. 
Embittered parties and eternal disputations 
were the consequence. In attempting to keep 
clear of all, the pastor became embroiled with 
all. Both himself and his wife had been reared 
delicately. The salary was small, and the 
family increasing. He became poor, and ob* 
noxious both to the religious and political 
parties ; and, iifter sixteen years of the prime 
of his life spent among them, admitting, the 
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while, that he was exemplary, of good feelings, 
learned, and eloquent, they refused in town- 
meeting to add something to his salary. In 
disgust he asked a dismission, and it was 
granted. 

To account for his thoughts taking this di- 
rection, as to a place where to fix himself and 
family, it would be necessary to explain some- 
thing of the peculiar textiu'e of his mind. In 
the progress of his vexations in his parish, he 
had become, perhaps I ought to say unrea- 
sonably, disgusted with the condition of a 
minister. His hesdth and spirits had failed; 
and, while his lady earnestly wished him to 
make the experiment of trying to settle again, 
he had determined never to be resettled in the 
ministry. While she would have preferred 
his trying any other expedient for a livelihood 
than agriculture, a pursuit for which he was so 
little fitted, he had been accustomed for years 
to allow his thoughts to expatiate in fabri- 
cating the romance of pastoral enjoyments and 
pursuits. By accident the romances of Imlay 
and Chateaubriand, and other writers equcdly 
historical, presenting such illusive pictures of 
the southern and western country, had fallen 
into his hands. During the long winter even- 
ings, 

" When fast came down the snow, 
And keenly o*er the wide heath the hitter hlast did blow/' 
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this romance of freedom from the vexations of 
a minister's life^ and the miseries of political 
and religious altercation in a populous village^ 
and escape from the inclement climate to a 
country where he might find healthy freedom^ 
solitude^ rich land^ and independence^ filled his 
imagination. Once formed there, all his reading 
and reasonings, all the opposing arguments, all 
the remonstrances, of his friends, and each re- 
newed vexation, embellished his romance, and 
confirmed his purpose. His wife, at first, 
argued gently against the plan ; but she loved 
her husband, and his often repeated and elo- 
quently-painted views of his romance finally 
presented it to her mind as a reality. 

I need not describe the departure of this 
family from their New England home. As he 
was leaving them, the villagers, some of them 
at least, seemed to relent, and to understand 
and feel their loss. Many tears were shed upon 
all sides. Mr. Mason himself found it was a 
different thing from his imaginings to break 
away from such a place, where he had so long 
identified his feelings with the joys and sorrows 
of the people ; where he had prayed with so 
many sick, and followed so many dead to their 
long home. His fair and love^ wife, pale, 
shrinking, and in tears, kissed her mother. 
The children kissed their schoolmates. Old 
people said, ^^ Good by, Mr. Mason j pray for 
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US 3 we shall never see you again/' The 
children, their eyes red and swollen with 
weeping, were packed, along with Mrs. Mason 
and the bulky baggage, into a two-horse wag- 
gon. Young George sat in front as driver. 
Amidst suppressed weeping, and almost in- 
audible farewells, with his hat drawn over his 
eyes, George started his team. The family 
dog saw that matters went wrong, and whined 
piteously, as he followed the lingering steps. of 
his master, who walked behind the waggon, to 
indulge in the sad luxury of the last look at his 
church-spire, glittering in the sun-beams of a 
bright morning in autumn. 

I trust there are few readers who cannot fill 
out the picture of the feelings, trials, and acci- 
dents, of such a family, in their journey to the 
western hills. They can imagine how often 
the horses were knocked up, the harness broke, 
and the carriage escaped upsetting. They can 
imagine, how often the children cried with 
fatigue and sleepiness at night ; and how fresh, 
alert, and gay, they were, when setting out, 
after d full breakfast, on a bright sunny morn- 
ing ; how often they were brought in contact 
with rough and unfeeling people ; how often, 
in their tavern bills, and bills for repairs, they 
dealt with harpies, eager to wrest from them a 
portion of their scanty pittance. But, if they 
met with many painful occurrences on this 
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long route^ there were many pleasant ones too. 
If the gullied road or the rain* washed precipices 
rendered the way almost impassable to their 
waggon, in other places they found many miles 
in succession of pleasant travelling. On the 
whole, there were many more fair days than 
stormy ones. George proved himself, for a boy 
of his years, a firm and admirable driver. 
While he was whistling on the front of the 
waggon, and cheering his horses, and the chil* 
dren were asleep among the baggage, the hus- 
band and wife walked many a pleasant mile, 
seating themselves occasionally for rest on the 
breezy side of a hill or mountain, and tracing 
back, as on a map, the dusty road, the river, 
villages, spires, mansions, and groves, which 
they had passed. Nor will the feeling and ex- 
perienced traveller in this emigrating march fail 
to add to the picture the dog, reposing at their 
feet, whenever they rested. There is a charm 
in the ever-shifting mountain and valley scenery, 
on such a long route, that Mr. Mason felt, in all 
its delight. 

In due time, and with the common experi- 
ence of the mixture of bitter and pleasant things, 
they had laboured over the last of the Alleghany 
hills 5 had descended to the Ohio ; had sold, if 
sale it might be called, their, waggon and team ; 
had purchased a flat boat, and were floating 
down the beautiful Ohio, which happened this 
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autumn to be in an uncommonly favourable state' 
for boating. They had admired the forests^ 
the valleys, and bluffs, and the incipient towns 
and villages, as they alternated on its long 
course^ had encountered the sweeping and 
turbid current of the Mississippi; had debarked 
at the Iron Banks, and hired a waggon to carry 
them out to the settlement, where, as we have 
seen, Mr. Mason had purchased the cabin and 
clearing which he now inhabited. 

Mr. Pindall and Mr. Garvin, from their wealth, 
the number of their slaves, and their possess- 
ing a drove of horses and four-wheeled car* 
riages, which were called coaches, were by 
estimation the distinguished inhabitants of the 
settlement. Though illiterate and rude, they 
perceived and felt the character of their new 
neighbours. An unpleasant sense of mental 
inferiority at first awed them into a respectful 
kindness of manner towards them; and they 
evinced no little pride in showing the new 
family, with their comparatively polished man- 
ners, and their bright and beautiful faces, as 
their guests. They gave them dinners, in 
which there was no want of substantial good 
cheer; nor any deficiency of custards, delicious 
sweet-potato pies, and various wild fruits. 
Aware that whisky would not be the beverage 
of Mr. Mason's choice, even generous foreign 
wines were spread on the board. All this was 
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painful to the family; for they were conscious 
that it was not in their power to return the in- 
vitations in kind, and that they could not expect 
long to preserve the respect of such people, in 
this visible manifestation of inferiority in a 
point which they would deem of so much im- 
portance. It is, in fact, an unfortunate trait in 
the character of people of that class that they 
are unduly delighted with every thing that is 
new, and caress recent emigrants for a while. 
As soon as they become thoroughly acquainted 
with them, they discover something which 
awakens envy or comparison, and begin to find 
fault with them, circulate unfavourable reports 
of them, and, especially if they are poor, com- 
bine to keep them down, and prevent their 
emerging from their humiliation and poverty. 

This view of the character of the settlers 
about them soon began to disclose itself, and 
convince them that there were babbling and 
disagreeable people elsewhere than in New 
England. But their general circumstances were 
so pleasant, and the romance of their condition 
still so fresh, during the winter that succeeded 
their arrival, that Mr. Mason pronounced him- 
self quite as well satisfied with his new condi- 
tion as he had anticipated. Young George be- 
came at once a hunter of considerable expert- 
ness. It is true, neither he nor his father, in 
the phrase of the country, were '^ quite up'' to 
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the mystery of hunting bears and deer. But, 
during this winter, whatever the neighbours said 
of them in private, they were externally kind, 
and sent them, in presents, more venison and 
bear's-meat than they could consume. When- 
ever they chose, by rambling a few hours, they 
could at any time bring home, for variety in 
their fare, wild ducks, squirrels, opossums, and 
rabbits. The tea, coffee, and sugar, which they 
had brought with them, it is true, were soon 
exhausted ; and it did not suit their scanty re- 
sources to recruit their stock of these articles. 
The want at first, from the power of habit, was 
felt as a trying and painful privation. As a 
substitute, the milk of a couple of cows, which v 
they had purchased, and which fed in the rich 
range near the house, furnished a beverage 
more healthful and nutritive, if not so pleasant, 
as that which they were compelled to renounce. 
We have seen that, from ill health and dis- 
couragement, Mr. Mason, when he left New 
England, had determined finally to renounce 
the public duties of his profession. While he 
was still fresh in the acquaintance and respect 
of the people in his new residence, in their zeal 
to hear a new preacher they wearied him with 
solicitations to preach, mitil finally he con- 
sented. ^'A preaching," as it is called, that 
creates any excitement, is there not unlike an 
ordination in New England. There is a 
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simultaneous rush from all quarters, within ten 
miles, to the spectacle. Mrs. Mason, who per- 
ceived, from the excitement, what a show it 
was likely to prove, was compelled, poor woman, 
to task her utmost powers to fit up the sabbath 
dresses of the dear children, so as to enable 
them to make atolerable appearance beside those 
of her rich neighbours. Eliza would have b^n 
the pride of any mother. It went to the heart 
of this mother to find, 4;hat, do all she could, in 
the way of turning, and mending, and con- 
triving, the child of her heart would show a 
beautiful face and form under the disadvantage 
of a mean and faded dress. Mr. Mason had 
comprehended the tone of public feeling, and 
wished not to distinguish himself by a dress for 
this occasion different from the common one. 
In this single point, Mrs. Mason showed that 
she felt like a woman. Forth came the gorge- 
ous and flowing silk cassock and surpHce, and 
about his neck were the large and well starched 
bands. 

The important sabbath dawned at length, and 
the people were seen, some on horseback, some 
on foot, some in dearborns, and some in car- 
riages, emerging from the deep woods in every 
direction, where an alley had been opened 
through tiiem. Mr. Mason and every member 
of his family made their way on foot to the 
place of worship, distant two miles and a half. 
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It was a large log building, on the verge of a 
gentle blujBT, whence issued two or three springs, 
enclosed in unheaded casks, and amply provid- 
ed with gourd-shells foi: drinking vessels. The 
building within was rough and capacious, and 
had an aspect, which I should describe to no 
purpose to one who has not seen such a church. 
I shall only mention one pecidiarity of the 
structure. It was so contrived that in the cold 
weather of winter, logs, sixteen feet in length, 
could be drawn, or as it is technically phrased, 
snaked^ into church, and placed parallel to the 
mud-daubed wall, and a fire kindled along the 
whole length. 

The church was full to overflowing, and the 
display of scarlet and coquelicot dresses and 
artificial wreaths and roses strangely contrast- 
ed their barbaric splendour with the huge logs 
in their native forms and dimensions that com- 
posed the walls ; and, in the mind of Mrs. Ma- 
son, with the cotton jackets of her boys, patch- 
ed mitil the original cloth could hardly be dis- 
tinguished. But, had she been able to fathom 
the hearts of the collected multitude, she would 
have discovered, that display of dress is no 
passport to the hearts, if it is to the admiration, 
of beholders. She would have discovered, that 
her idolized little girl, in her plain and faded 
calico robe, shrinking with modesty, and blush- 
ing like the mom, was a hundred times more 
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an object of interest than she would have been 
in all the glaring finery of the rest. The un- 
common beauty of the children, so habited, 
excited no envy, and made itself more conspi- 
cuous by contrast. The brawny bosoms of 
Hercules PindaU and Jethro Garvin, sabbath 
though it was, were transfixed with the first 
look of this sweet girl of twelve years, now just 
expanding, like an opening rose-bud, into the 
splendour of beauty.- Well had it been for Mr. 
Mason, too, if his ill-fated cassock, surplice, 
and bands, had never been seen in that church. 
The naughty woman of Babylon, in all her me- 
retricious trappings, could not have excited a 
more general and unpleasant revulsion of feel- 
ing. The audience, it is true, said nothing on 
the spot ; but they looked with all their eyes, 
and, like the parrot, *^ thought the more.*' Mr. 
Mason was, what we consider, a charming 
preacher. He had voice, gesture, manner, tone, 
pathos, unction, and deep thought. His heart 
was full in his discourses, and a strain of 
solemn and earnest tenderness ran through 
them, that deeply affects the heart in such an 
exercise. The sermon, which he now delivered, 
was one of the best. But he fought with the 
air, and afforded a proof, that what is good and 
delightful in one place may be abomination in 
another. The audience expected that, before 
the close of his discourse^ he would have made 
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the woods echo. They expected some of thoae 
strong, coarse, and vehement, appeals to their 
feelings, interlarded with figures and colloquial 
phrases and allusions that were familiar to them 
and their peculiar ways of life. Mr. Mason was 
himself affected with his own earnestness, and 
his eye moistened ; but none of his audience 
caught the infectious feeling. They heard him 
patiently to the end, and dispersed, with their 
thoughts and words in a kind of grumbling 
key. Some said, that every thing in the ser- 
mon was mixed up, like mush and milk. Others 
said, that if that was college-learning preaching, 
give them, for their money, old Mr. Dawson, 
emphatically denominated " Thunderlungs.^' 
Some said, there were too many long words, or, 
as they called them, ^^Booktionary'* words, in 
it. Others said, that it was not a searching 
discourse, and had no heart religion in it. 
Others, and they were the most numerous class 
of critics, said, it was a ^* mighty proud" ser- 
mon ;. and one and all agreed, that the cassock, 
and gown, &c. were right Roman concerns, 
and most of them concluded that the preacher 
was a Roman Catholic. In short, every one 
found fault with him in some way. An itine- 
rant preacher had been of the audience too, 
and had most faithfully spied out and reported 
the nakedness of the land. 
Mr. Mason was but a ms^^ and as such had 
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expected^ no doubt^ a very different result from 
this laboured effort* The real judgment of the 
audience made its way slowly, but effectually, 
to him. He saw it in the manifest coolness of 
the people, whom he met in the ensuing week. 
A shrewd free mulatto woman, who knew every 
body, and heard all that was going forward, 
called upon Mrs. Mason, affecting some slight 
errand, but really to undo the budget, and let 
her know the whole amount of the comments 
upon her husband's preaching. The mind of 
Mr. Mason was fixed at once, in regard to his 
duty. He had been wearied into the effort by 
solicitation. He had done his best ; and he de* 
termined never to expose himself and his cause 
to the same humiliation again. A few books 
and a favourite work, which he was preparing 
for the press, afforded sufficient occupation for 

all his leisure hours within, when the weather, 
or other circumstances, forbade his working 
abroad. 

In his own family, as a substitute for public 
worship on the sabbath, he adopted a private 
course of worship, blending interest and amuse- 
ment with religious instruction; associating 
the highest exercises of the understanding and 
the best affections of the heart with the trati- 
quillizing and elevating pleasures of religion. 
Prayers, instructions, select readings from the 
Scriptures, tales calculated to excite moral 
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reflection, and to foster tender and benevolent 
feelings, were read, first by the father, then th^^ 
mother, and the children in succession. Their 
understandings were exercised by questions. 
Their hearts were improved by representations 
of the baseness and self-torment of prid6, 
envy, and the bad passions in general. Olie 
grand aim, in this worship, was to represent 
the Almighty in that amiable character in 
which He shows himself in his WtDfd and iii 
his works, and sedulously to shield their minds 
from any ideas of his beiiig and providence, 
but those of love, mercy, justice, goodness, 
and truth. It closed with a kind of court of 
inquest, in which the parents were judges, and 
the children witnesses. The general tenor of 
the children's deportment, words, and actions, 
during the past week, underwent a solemn re- 
view. The facts were proved ; the charactet 
and tendency of the actions pointed out 5 the 
source whence they had arisen, explained ; 
and, if matter of reprehehsion existed, what 
ought to have been said or done, in the case, 
declared; and, finally, praise and blame were 
distributed, according to the merits of the 
actions. None but tho6e who have tested 
this discipline know its admirable effects. 

When these services were concluded, instead 
of holding the children in durance, as a penal 
expiation to the sanctity of the sabbath, and 
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weaving with it in their young minds associa- 
tions of austerity and gloom^ as soon as the 
ardours of the sun were quenched by his de- 
scent behind the forests, they walked together 
into the woods. Every object in these walks 
was at once a source of amusement and in- 
struction, and a theme, whence Mr. Mason 
did not fail to deduce new proofs of the 
wisdom, mercy, and power, of Him, who has 
formed every thing by weight and by measure. 
The moss^ or the evergreen at the foot of the 
sycamore; the paroquets settling on their 
branches to feed ; the partridge flitting from 
their path; the eagle screaming in the blue, 
far^above the summits of the trees ; the carrion 
vultures, sailing round, and at times to the 
eye seeming to lie still in the air, as they 
scented intensely, in the heights of the firma- 
ment, for their appropriate food; the squirrels 
skipping, and displaying themselves in gam- 
bols, or evincing the impotent sauciness of 
their pride; the rabbit, starting from the 
cane-brake; the variety of trees and shrubs 
in the wide forest; the prqdigious grape-vines, 
that climbed to the highest tops ; the violets, 
even now, at the commencement of winter, 
starting into bloom; the diversified seed cap- 
sules of flowers, that had already come to 
noaturity; the various starry forms of the 
gossamer down of seeds, sailing slowly in the 
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breeze; in fine, every object with which they 
met was sufficient to excite the attention and 
interest of the family, and furnish a theme 
for a lecture on natural history, or a warm and 
home-felt sermon on the goodness and wisdom 
of the Almighty. The dissipated people of 
fashionable life do not await the return of their 
nightly gaieties with more earnest expectation 
than did this humble and lonely family their 
sabbath evening's walk in the woods. It is 
thus that minds rightly constituted and trained 
every where find amusement and instruction. 

Though they had delightful sabbath walks in 
the woods ; though it was a source of constant 
amusement to the parents to answer the thou- 
sand questions of their children, raised by the 
novelty of the objects in their walks; though 
the illusive veil, which imagination spreads 
over an unexplored region, still rested upon 
the country, we must not infer that they were 
all the time happy, and had not an abundant 
mixture of bitter with their pleasant things. 
It belongs to earth to^have this mixture, and 
they were not exempt from the portion of man 
everywhere under the sun. On their return 
from such evening walks, there was no tea, no 
coffee, to exhilarate their evening conversa- 
tions, and to satisfy the cravings of long habit. 
The family often visited their neighbours by 
invitation. The rustic abundance and the 
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vai^ied conxforts. which w^i^e seen there, the x^ 
suit of a rich, soil and th^ labour of alay^s, 
cpntrasted feut unfavourably with their o^wu 
stinted resources. Mrs. MasoA was herself 
still young ^.ud handsome, a9d her fading dressi 
showed to greater disadvantage beside th^ 
gaudy expensiveness of their hosts. £lizH> 
ijLOw beginniog to f^el couscious upon thesQ 
points, was dragged to. these visits as to a sa- 
crifice. Her very heart ached to introduce 
her barefooted little oues among the Creole 
children, who instinctively held up their red 
morocco shoes to provoke a comparison. It 
was how palpable, too, that if there were par- 
ties, and divisions, and heart-burnings, in New 
Eugland from one cause, there were here the 
same evils in a different and more aggravated 
form. The same innate seeds of evil temper 
produced the same kind of trials, the more 
galling, becauae they were not yet habituated to 
them as they had been to the other. 

In this climate^ every one has rem^ked that 
the human form, intellect, and passions, are de- 
veloped more early than in the north. Vacajat 
lands of the greatest fertility can be had at 
pleasure. All that is necessary for the com- 
miencement of a new-married couple is, teams, 
implements of agriculture, and a few servants. 
To build the houses, quarters, and stables of 
the establishment, is but the work of a few 
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daySj and the foundation is laid for rustic opu- 
lence and indolence. The^ amusements of the 
husbands are hunting, shooting at a mark, 
horse-racing, elections, cards, and drinking; 
and of the wives, dances, parties, and scandal. 
Education and mental discipline, so far from 
being necessary or in request, are, in the few 
cases where they occur, matters to excite envy 
and ridicule. Of course, having nothing to 
learn and Kttle to acquire, they marry early. 
I have' more than once seen mothers of four- 
teen. It need not, therefore, be matter of sur- 
prise, that Hercules Pindall did not conceal his 
fondness for Eliza Mason, considered by her 
parents as no more than a child. Nor will 
those who know the ways of the country wonder 
that this young giant should completely rule 
his father, who ruled the settlement. It soon 
came to the ears of Mrs. Mason that this ena- 
moured Cyclops would make proposals for 
her daughter. This supposed good fortune was 
matter of envy to the other mothers and 
daughters, nor did it occur to them that she 
would be inclined, or even dare, to reject this 
alliance, should it be proffered. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

x 

To meet these evils they had one grand resource 
besides religion. Would to God that every 
family in the world had the same ! Nearly one 
half of the misery of our earth proceeds from 
selfishness and disunion in families. The heads 
care not for each other or their children. The 
voice of wrangling, dispute, and separate inter- 
est, is heard in the family dwelling. Good 
angels scatter not their blessings in such habita- 
tions. Such was not this family. Their even- 
ing union was one of peace, love, and joy. 
Every one, even to the youngest boy, brought 
love and good feeling to the common stock. 
The bright evening fire was kindled. The 
bible was read. They prayed together, and 
each of these affectionate inmates loved the 
other, as he loved his own soul. This mutual 
affection shone in every look and action. The 
mother loved her husband and her children 
with an affection almost guilty and idolatrous. 
Nor were protestations of similar feelings on 
the part of the husband and the father at all 
necessary. The unity and beauty of this mu- 
tual attraction, if the comparison might not 
seem too learned, was like that of the sun for 
all the planets in our system, which, in their 
turn, and, according to their size and import- 
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ance, exercise an attraction back again upon 
their centre. When the members of a family 
really and sincerely lo.ve one another^ this alone 
is food and raiment^ and society^ and cheerful- 
ness, and every thing. To such a family, ex« 
ternal sorrows and troubles are like weight 
pressing upon an arch, the strength of which 
increases with the amount of pressure applied. 
But when, to poverty, and trouble, and evil re- 
port, and sickness, are added selfishness, jar- 
ring, disputing, and quarrelling within, I know 
not how the members of such a family can sus- 
tain life. 

With this resource, the winter wore away 
comfortably and pleasantly, notwithstanding 
their passing disquietudes and vexations. On 
every fine sunshiny day Mr. Mason was em- 
ployed with young George, before the sun- 
beams had dissolved the frost, girdling the 
trees. The latter had his little axe and grub- 
bing- hoe, cutting down the smaller trees, and 
grubbing up the shrubs by their roots, delighted 
with the mellow appearance and the healthy 
smell of the virgin mould. A hundred times 
his delight was excited by seeing the gray and 
black squirrels skip away from the trees which 
he began to fell. The paroquets, in their 
splendid livery of green and gold, were flutter- 
ing about among the sycamores^ raising their 
shrill scream, as disagreeable as their plumage 
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i^ brilUant, ai^c); seamed to be scolding at th^&e 
i^ieddlers with their empire. Tk^ redrbii^t 
springing a\i^ay {vpm the bri^r- cop«^, ^hiph he 
began to disturb \7ith bis grubbmg-hoQ ; the 
ppwerful iftocking-bird, seated at its Iqijiure c«l 
a dead branch, ^nd pouring its gay song, and 
imitating every npise that was heardj the loud 
^nd joyous bark of tjie family dpg^ as he was 
pursuing his own sport beside them, digging 
for an opp^Bum ; the morjiing crow of the cock^ 
tjip distant cry of the hounds in the settlen^ent^ 
ringing through the forests ; the mprnipg. mists, 
lying like the finest drapery of muslin, spread 
over the tops of the trees j these, and^a thousand 
mingled and joyous morning cries, of animals in 
t^e woq4Pj filled his young and susceptible heart 
with the purest joy. iExcit^ment and. the ful- 
ness of joy often arrested his. axe and his hoe. 

I|i such pursuits passed away the morning, 
until breakfast. 

When the labpur of qlearing vi^as resumed 
after breakfast, tlje mother and Eliza came out. 
attended by tJiQ younger children, and looked 
on the work as they sat knitting on the logs be- 
side the clearing. The crash of a falling tree 
was a grand object to them. Henry, a. fine 
stout boy of t(^n, had already obtained permis- 
sion to take his share in these labours. Not 
unfrequently the whple group of labourers would^ 
suspend their, toils, and laugh to watch him 
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tugging at the branch of a shrub, catching by 
its> points upon others and pulling him back, 
delighted to see his little cheeks flush with 
pride, and exercise, and to note the promise o£ 
fixture perseverance in- the effit^tts which he 
made, until he bad overcome the resistance and 
added it to the pile.- 

After sunset it was ahigh treat to the children 
to fire the huge piles of dry bushes and logs, 
heaped for burning, and to see the flames rising 
above the tops of the highest trees, gleaming in 
the forests, enlightening every object around, 
and disturbing tiie owls and roosting birds 
from their retreats. The noise of the burstings 
cane-stalks was like ^e report of a thousand 
guns, and tibey called these evening fires their 
celebrations. Not but there w^re discourage- 
ments and difficulties even in this work of 
clearing. Mr. Mason, was both unused to la- 
bour andfeeblein healths To out down a sin- 
gle Mississippi sycamore of the larger size 
required three days^ of his best exertions. Of 
course he was^ compelled to allow all die larger 
trees to stand in< hia clearing, only deadening 
tiiem by girdling; His taste on thisj as on every 
subject, was severe to a morbid excess. How 
it grieved him to see his rich and level field 
marred in its appearance by a hundred huge, 
standing, dead trees, and the broken limbs and 
branches, which the wind was constantly de- 
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taching from, them ! It was trying to his pride, 
too, to have one of his coarse neighbour plant- 
ers surveying his work with a sneer of affected 
pity, expressed in conversation something like 
this: " Why, doctor, if you do not get a greater 
force you will have a field hardly large enough 
for a truck'patch. One of my negroes \rtll cut 
away more trees in a day than you would in a 
month. Doctor, you want some negroes/' 
But he generally took especial care not to offer 
their services. 

But the severest o^ the whole experiment 
was splitting rails. This was a task absolutely 
beyond the strength of young George. The 
kind-hearted boy was assiduous to hand the 
wedges and the maul to his exhausted father. 
In this most laborious business there is a dex- 
terity to be learned only by practice. Many a 
tree, cut down with great labour, would not 
^plit at all. It was long before Mr. Mason, 
with his utmost exertions, could make twenty- 
five' in a day. It did not mend the matter to 
be told by those who looked on his work, that 
one hundred and fifty a day was the regular task 
of each of their negroes. At night the father's 
hands were one blister. Poor Geoi^e could 
count his blisters too. Mrs. Mason bound up 
their sore hands, and turned away her face to 
conceal her tears. The severe toil caused Mr. 
Mason rheumatic pains and sleepless nights. 
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He found; moreover, when stormy weather con- 
fined him to the house, that a body full of the 
pains of exhausting labour would not allow 
scope to his thoughts, when he sat down to his 
great work with his pen. Unremitting toil, in 
such a frame, bhints the sensibilities, suspends' 
the exercise of the imagination and fancy, and, 
after a fruitless effort to stir up his thoughts, 
he was compelled to admit, that severe labour 
and writing are incompatible. But neither the 
voice of complaining rior of dejection was heard; 
for in this family there was union, mutual 
affection, prayer, confidence in God, and the 
hope of immortality. 

The middle of March approached, and in this 
climate it is the dawn of spring. The wil- 
derness began to be gay ; the red-bud in a 
thousand places was one compact tuft of peach- 
blow flowers ; the umbrella tops of the dog- 
woods were covered with their large blossoms 
of brilliant white ; at every step the feet tram- 
pled on clusters of violets ; the swelling buds 
and the half-formed leaves diffused on every 
side the delicious aroma of spring. The labours 
of Mr. Mason had been slow and painful, but 
they had been constant and persevering. A little 
every day soon produces a great result. In four 
months the clearing was increased from six to 
nine acres, which were well fenced and pre- 
pared for planting. The surface of the soil 
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was black, vich^ aodpeofectly friable. It was a 
pleasant novelty to him to plant corn witbouil} 
ploughing, and among thick deadened tcees^ 
]!eaching almost to the cLouds. Ijlie field waa 
laid out in rows in rigbt< lines, by taking sigbt 
from^ one tree to another. The &thi9r went 
before, making a hole for the oorn with his hoe. 
George followed, dropping the com, and oover- 
iag it with his. Eliza, with hen face shaded by 
her large sun bonnet, and H^nry with his broad 
stmw hat^ with little bags pinned to their sides, 
widkod beside George and his father. They, 
OMsried beans, the seed of pumpkins, sqiiashes^ 
cucumbers^ and the different kind of melons, to 
handfto each, where a place offered, that seemed 
suitable to these seeds. A garden, or, as the 
people call it, a tntok-patohf was also prepared^ 
and sowed: and planted with such seeds and 
vegetables as their more considerate neighbours 
taught them, wei^ congenial to the soil and 
climate^ or would be luicurios in the summer^ 
or capable of beiqg preserved tbilQugh the 
winter.. 

The violent thunderstorms of that climate 
and season ware at first a source of alarm to 
the family. They ti^mbled as they heard the 
thunder echoing through the forests, and saw 
the lightning firing the high dead trees. They 
soon perceived that the thunderbolts fell harm- 
less to the earth. Their ears became accus* 
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VHpod to tbe crash^ aad tl^e beautiful morninga 
Ijbat foDoiH^ed^ hailed by all tbe birds ofi spiking, 
a^ Qmbalmiq^ the air with the mingled am- 
hvqsm of the fpj^^t, mpre than, (^ampensated 
for the. parsing' terrprs of thQ night. There are 
a few lovei)s of n^turie, wbo, will be able tp 
Qomprehend t^e enjoyment of this family, oi^, 
visiting tjbie field, the first i^tbbath ^ftei*' their: 
crop had fully come up. It is a delightful 
spect^le to. ai^y ope that }^as. eyes and a hea^. 
3uttbis.faaH}y Ipved pature with a ke^n relish, 
for her pleasures* It was the promise of ftiture- 
support to those who had nothing else on which 
to depend; of subsistence and comfort to all 
they loved qn earth. It w^,cultivatedvQg€^ta- 
tion, just sprung up on the wild soil> where nor 
thing but weeds and. bushes, had. flourished; 
from the creation. I enter» ii^lbo their delight, 
as their eye caught the ^tr^igbt sterns of the 
corn, rising' in lines that.alrieady marked thQ 
rows with a strength of vegetation and depth of 
verdare, which they h^d: never seen corn w^ear. 
before. Barents and children gashed with un-. 
sated eagerness upon the melons and cuQiunr 
bers, starting up with leaye?^ broi^der and; 
foesher than any they had evc^- beheld in New; 
England. There they nequiredl great care iit 
preparing the bilU^ and laborious at|;ei)tion to 
t^e kind and amount of the manure* Hisne they. 
were barely depoaiteddn the virgin soil. There, 
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in March, the ground was still covered with 
snow. Here, these vegetables had already thrown 
out the second leaves. The inspection of the 
sweet-potato patch, which was large, and the 
hills of which had been prepared with great 
care, was a source of still more gratifying curi- 
osity. The family were exceedingly fond of 
this nutritious vegetable, and had never seen it 
growing. There are some minds so consti- 
tuted, as to be able to imagine with what gra- 
tification they watched the unfolding stem and 
the first development of the leaves of this beau- 
tiful creeper. 

The season was favourable, and their crop 
came forward to their utmost hopes. To watch 
its daily advance was a constant source of 
amusement. But the sad leaven of sorrow 
and discouragement remained at the bottom 
of the cup. The high heats of the new climate 
began to make themselves felt early in April. 
The lassitude that ensued was a new sensa- 
tion to the family, at first scarcely unpleasant. 
But the increase of this lassitude, as the season 
and the heat advanced, became a source of dis- 
heartening apprehension to Mr., Mason. Half 
an hour's labour in his field, after the sun was 
fully up, completely drenched him in perspira- 
tion, and left him powerless to renew his work, 
imtil he had rested an hour on his mattrass. 
His inward apprehension was. If such be the 
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effect of an April sun, what will be that of July 
and August ? Had he been aware of the wise 
and kind plan of Providence, in the process of 
acclimation^ he would have dismissed all fears 
upon this head, and would have so accommo- 
dated himself to the imperceptible change of 
the season, as to have been prepared to meet 
the high heats of July and August with as 
little inconvenience as he felt from those of 
April. 

Their neighbours, now grown familiar with 
them, had broken through the first unconscious 
restraint, arising from feeling the difference of 
their education and character. The respect* 
extorted by this comparison once laid aside, 
their feelings vibrated to the other extreme. 
The natural dignity of their manner was now 
called pride and self-importance. ^^ If they 
were such great people,'' it was remarked, 
" that nobody must speak to theni, but with 
respect, why did such poor folks come away 
from a country, where people knew what was 
due to them t Strange, that they, who had to 
work like negroes, should hold their heads so 
high ! It was mighty pretty to see Mrs. Mason 
and Eliza look so grand, merely because they 
were a little fairer than the Creoles." When 
Mr. Mason did preach, he was proud of his 
college learning, and had no religion; and 
when he did not preach, it was because he was 
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lazy, and aeyer cared Miy thing about it from 
the first. There were two or three wicked 
babblers among them, who answered in this 
settlement the purposes of newspap^s else- 
where, who b^an to whii^r fttories, ^^ that 
the old man," as they called Mr. Mason, ^^ had 
been driven out of the country for slandering 
the President and passing counterfeit money !" 
The effect of these conversations was soon 
visible to the family, in the cool contemptu^ 
ousness and the rude familiarity of their man- 
ners toward them. Many an hour did the 
family spend in vain conjectures what could 
be the cause of this. Aa these stories remained 
imcontradicted, the propagators began to gather 
boldness. One of them, aware that tHe family 
knew not the specific charges against them, 
and desiring that they should have a full taste 
of the bitterness, ofiQiciousliy preten<£ng kind- 
ness and sincerity, divulged the whole story, 
and told them, with many an ingenious com- 
ment o£ his own, all that was said of them. 

It does not need much knowledge of human 
nature to conceive the kind of torment which 
the general circubtion of such reports would 
inflict on the hearts of a high-minded family, 
with a keen sense of honour. They had a long 
debate in conclave upon the question, what 
was proper to be done in the case, and whether 
it was better to take any steps to vindicate 
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tli^iQselyesu Iq the cJoae of th^ argumei^t^ 
upon which Mr, w4 Mrs. Mason^ md Qeorge> 
and ElLea^ had each given an opiuion^^ it was 
unanii]ftQ\i»)y seltkd? thajb people who coaald 
invent and circulate such falsehoods would in* 
vent a,nd circulate another brood if these were 
refuted^ and that it was wise and right to treat 
the whole affair with silent contempt. All said 
that the inventoi^ were people not worth the 
tirouble of an attempt to disprove what they 
sidd. The meeting broke ^p by a mutual 
agreement of eadh member to meet the propa* 
gators of these stories a^ before, and to think 
and to care noting about the slanderfiu These 
highTspkited children promised to forget, but 
the more they attempted to do it, the more 
deeply the remembrance and the humiliation 
r^mkled in their bosoms. Time is the only 
efficacious remedy foi* such evik. 

Midsummer already furnished their table 
with green corn and the comnum table vege- 
tables of the season in ample abundance. But 
their joy in the prospect of tjieu? crops was 
damped by observing that, as the summer 
heats advanced^ the health of Mr. Ma^on more 
visibly sunk under the influtnce of the season. 
He could no. longer labour abroad more than 
an l^ur in the day, and that in the morning 
before the sun was. above the trees. The heavy 
dews, which lay Mke rain upon the leaves of 
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the com and the rank weeds, were found' 
scarcely less noxious to his health, when he 
was drenched by them, than the heats of the 
sun. Young George, fully comprehending the 
case, laboured from morning until night to 
spare his father, and to keep down the weeds. 
It discouraged him to see, that more grew up 
in a night than he could cut down in a day. 

In attempting to work wifti his son in the 
sweet-potato patch, in the middle of July, 
under the influence of a powerful sun, Mr. 
Mason experienced a coup de soleil^ and was 
assisted to his bed by the united exertions of 
his whole family. For three hours he ^as not 
expected to survive from one moment to an- 
other. I do not design, nor wish to attempt, to 
describe the agony of the family, during this 
interval. He who knows how they loved one 
another can imagine it. There are eVents, too, 
which bring upon the mind the stupefaction 
of a thunder- stroke, and it was only when Mr. 
Mason exhibited manifest signs of being out of 
immediate danger, that tears were shed in this 
family. 

He slowly rallied until the evening. At the 
hour in which he had been accustomed to lead 
in evening prayers, after informing the children 
that he was too weak to do it this evening, he 
requested them ' to retire into George's house, 
as the smaller cabin was called. He then held 
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a long and solemn conversation with Mrs. 
Mason alone. Having made many remarks> 
touching his situation and hers^ and his wishes 
in regard to her and the children for the future, 
she rallied fortitude to ask, why he chose to 
make such remarks at this time. 

^^ Because, Eliza,*' he replied calmly, and 
taking her hand, " I am convinced I shall never 
recover from this illness.'' 

Mrs. Mason answered him with tears, em- 
braces, and denials, and an extravagance of 
grief, which soon spent itself by its own excess. 
He replied calmly, that it behoved rational 
beings to foresee evils, and forearm themselves 
against them, and not shut their eyes, like 
children, upon consequences, and shrink from 
duty, through the enervating influence of grief. 
He inculcated again and again upon his wife, 
sobbing upon his bosom, that he now felt it 
had been the fault of them both that they had 
fostered a morbid and shrinking temperament, 
the effect of which had been to unnerve them, 
and unfit them for the sterner duties of life. 
He solemnly insisted upon an absolute trust in 
the sustaining ' and gracious care of the Al- 
mighty, and he placed before her the guilt of 
distrusting the love and the mercy of Him, 
^^ who noteth the fall of a sparrow, and heareth 
the young ravens, when they cry." 

" Dear Eliza," he continued, ^^ I am aware 
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that aftet I am gone, it will be to no purpose 
to expect you to be wise and firm at onee. 
You know where I am to rest, under the syca- 
more. Come thither, and think of the days 
whieh we have spent together, and give scope 
to the first bursts of grief. The wise and the un- 
(^hangeable laws of Providence will prevent my 
being visible to you. But I feel that, in what- 
ever place and in whatever manner the All- 
Gracious and All-Good shall dispose of me, 
this mind and this heart must lose their identity 
if I should cease to love you and my children 
less than I do now. Nor will He, who gave 
me this spirit, so imprison it as that 1 shall not 
be able to look in upon you in the morning, 
and to cheer you to the duty of watching over 
our children. I cannot now foresee what you 
will do for subsistence, or how you will be able 
to rear our dear helpless children among these 
rough and wicked people. But I have seen a 
thousand times that God never forsakes them 
who do not forsake themselves. You know my 
motto — ' NU desperandum." You have heard 
me repeat it a thousand times. I am conscious 
that I have acted too little in the spirit of this 
motto myself. I have prayed God a hundred 
times, that rdj children, and especially my deat 
George^ may be of a firmer spirit than I have had. 
Perhaps I have done wrong to bring you hither. 
It is useless now to mourn over what is irre- 
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trievable. Besides, at the time of comiilg to the 
decision to bring you to this place, I called all the 
reason and forecast that I possessed to the deli- 
beration. With my temperament, and under the 
same circumstances, I should, probably, come 
to the same determination again. I know you 
are too kind not to forgive what was done for 
the best, even if it were wrong. I think, too, 
had it pleased God to spare me a few years, 
that I should have become comfortable in my 
circumstances, and should have felt that- 1 had 
done wisely in seeking independence in this 
way. .As regards the future, I thank God that 
my mind is fixed and settled. I shall rerign 
my spirit in humble confidence to Him who 
gave it, thanking Him, that through his dear 
Son, my Saviour, I have no anxiety about it, 
but am humbly confident that, in His owii 
gracious way, and in the mansion fitted for it. 
He will render me happy .^' 

To ^such conversations, which, to say the 
truth, so far as respected his impressions 
that he should not recover, she had often lis- 
tened to before, Mrs. Mason coidd only reply 
that she had frequently seen him discouraged 
in the same way, and that she had found him 
recover notwithstanding; that she did not 
allow herself to doubt for a moment that he 
would recover now ; that she was ready to pro- 
mise, if she survived him, that she would do the 
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best she could; and that she was very sure 
that the best would be so unworthily done, 
that he had much better live, and attend to 
the management of the family himself. Thus 
this solemn conversation terminated; he as- 
suring her that he felt his present case dif- 
ferent from any thing he had ever experienced 
before; and she, the more earnestly she was 
urged to promise him to be courageous and re- 
signed after he was gone, returning to the 
beaten track of former thought and conversation, 
and warning him that the only way to give her 
courage was, to promise her to get well. 

Next day Mr. Mason had strong fever and 
shortness of breathing, and was wholly unable 
to rise from his bed. The heat of the season 
was intense. The paleness of forebodmg an- 
xiety was spread over every countenance in the 
family. The physician resided at the distance 
of eight miles, and Mr. Mason affirmed, that 
his complaint was such as to derive no advan- 
tage from his aid, and he was unwilling that 
they should incur the useless expense of send- 
ing for him. Mrs. Mason allowed him to be- 
lieve that his wishes should be fulfilled, and 
resorted to the innocent deception of sending 
for a physician, without apprising him of it. 
George promptly offered to take the trace 
through the woods to the bank of the Missis- 
sippi, where the physician resided. Henry 
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begged to be allowed to accompany him. A 
pretext was invented, to account to Mr. Mason 
for their absence through the day. A maternal 
tear stood in the eye of Mrs. Mason as she 
kissed them, and bade them make haste, and 
not return without the doctor. A trip of six- 
teen miles, through dark forests, in which they 
would not pass a single house, was an exploit 
sufficiently daunting for two such young and 
inexperienced boys. Love triumphs over fear 
and death ; and these boys so dearly loved 
their father, that nothing was formidable to 
them, which they could do for him. Such con- 
versations passed between these affectionate 
boys, as might be expected from their years, 
their errand, and the forests through which 
they passed. Little Henry was afraid of the 
wolves, bears, and panthers. More than once 
he cried with the soreness of his feet. Their 
thoughts naturally tended to despondence. 
Once they lost their way, mistaking a cow- 
path for their trace. They might perhaps have 
wandered into the inextricable tangle of the 
swamps, and have perished, had they not pro- 
videntially been met by a man hunting his cat- 
tle on horseback. Seeing them wandering on 
towards the swamps, he naturally comprehend- 
ed their mistake, and led them back, and put 
them in the right way. They arrived at length 
pn the banks of the river, and told their tale of 

VOL. II. D 
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distress. The physician was absent^ not to re- 
turn until night. They receired a promise 
that he should be sent on immediately upon his 
return. The people of the house where the 
doctor boarded pitied them; and treated them 
kindly. But nothing could induce the affec- 
tionate children to tarry longer than half an 
hour. The time of their return was that of 
burning noon ; but their road was one continued 
covert of shade, and they reached home in 
safety. 

The physician in due time arrived, and ex- 
pressed no certain opinion in reference to the 
case of his patient. Hope and fear alternately 
swayed the family for some days, and they en- 
dured the wearing agony of suspense. Mr. 
Mason was sometimes better, sometimes worse, 
and, as it happens to nervous people, was ele^ 
vated or depressed in his mind, according to 
his passing feelings. Sometimes he was en- 
couraged to think he might recover speedily ; 
and in an hour was in complete despondency. 
Perhaps he might have recovered, had he been 
able to obtain the common comforts which his 
case required. But the depressing heat of Uie 
season was against him. Affection and inge- 
nuity devised every thing that the field, the 
garden, or the woods, could yield, in the way 
of sustenance, or medicine. But neither affec- 
tion nor ingenuity can create from nothing; 
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and a hundred things^ so necesBtfry to the com- 
fort and recovery of a sick man, like him^ were 
absolutely out of the question in that place. 
Every one of the family seemed completely 
vanquished with grief and dejection but George. 
Since his return from the river to fetch the 
physician^ his character appeared to have un- 
dergone an entire transformation. He alone 
shed no tears. He looked thoughtful^ but was 
always calm. It was sufficiently evident, at 
the same time, that this apparently strange 
conduct, in an inexperienced boy of fourteen, 
who had been hitherto supposed to possess 
the keehest sensibility, did not at all result 
from want of feeling, but from a high purpose, 
and a fixed determination not to allow grief 
and discouragement to unnerve him for his 
duty. His thoughts seemed to be constantly 
occupied in inventing some kind of food, or 
drmk, that might be strengthening or pleasant 
to his father. He appeared at once to be en- 
dowed with courage, vigilance, and patience, 
for watching with him, and the skill and ma- 
nagement of a nurse to take care of him. * It 
was affecting to see with what heroism, zeal, 
and tenderness, this noble boy discharged 
offices, sometimes laborious^ sometimes dis- 
agreeable, and always trying to the patience 
and fortitude even of professed attendants upon 
the sick. It was love that taught him, and 

j>2 
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every where^ and in all trials, love can teach 
every thing, and, like faith, can remove moun- 
tains. 

The love of Mr. Mason for this son had not 
been visibly partial, but he had been the helper 
and the companion of his father. The firmness 
of the child exactly matched with the ever- 
changing spirits of the parent. It will be mani- 
fest, that this display of such new and untried 
proofs of character in the son, on such an oc- 
casion, would not abate the affection and confi- 
dence of the father. The rest, the .mother, 
Eliza, and Henry, took their turn, indeed in 
watching ; but nothing ever kept George long 
from his station beside the bed, by night and 
by day. There sat the one holding the hand of 
his father, and looking steadily on his pale and 
emaciated face. The look that was every mo- 
ment returned was that undescribed gaze, 
which explains all that can be explained of the 
bitterness of parting and the dread mystery 
of death. Whenever George was for a moment 
away, and the father awoke in his absence, the 
first thing that his eye sought was his cherished 
son. When George returned, resumed his 
place, and asked what he could do, the reply, 
as his satisfied countenance rested upon his 
son, was *^ Nothing." 

The sickness of Mr. Mason had taken the 
form of a gradual, and almost imperceptible. 
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but fixed and incurable, decay. The physician 
came a few times, and then assured Mrs. 
Mason, in private, that he could do nothing more 
for him. It would be to us an afiFecting, as it 
might be to others a useful, history, to relate 
how suspense in this family settled into the 
conviction that nothing could save him, and 
that they must prepare to part with him. 
Words go but a little way in explaining this 
process, every stage of which is agony. The 
heart of the reader may not be affected with it, 
as he says, " It is the order of things every 
where. It has taken place in uncounted mil- 
lions of cases, and will so continue to the end 
of time.'* True ; but to this family, alone in 
the woods, it was as hard and as trying to think 
bf laying that venerated form in the ground, as 
though it were the only case of the kind that 
could ever happen on the earth. 

We ought to record, for the honour of human 
nature, that the neighbours, although seemingly 
insensible, felt that there was misery in this 
family. Towards the close of his sickness, 
their slaves were sent every day to watch and 
aid the family, and bring to it such food and 
comforts as their case required. They per- 
formed, also, all the laborious duties of prepa- 
ration for harvest, and left the family no cares 
but to watch over its dying head. No grief 
arrests the steady course of nature. The field 
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ripened. The family gradually acquired the 
conyicti<m that their head must be taken away, 
and were still snatching at the hope, that it 
would be a longtime before he would wear out. 
. Thus it is that, like children in the dark, we 
contrive to shut our eyes upon events, and, as 
one bubble bursts, grasp at another. 

For some days, before the scene closed, Mr. 
Mason was lethargic, rousing only at intervals 
to transient fits of distress, and turning from 
side to side. He spoke little more than to call 
for water. The hand of George was instantly 
clasped in his, and his satisfied look told that 
he had then obtained all he wanted. His lips 
would often move for a moment, and perhaps 
a tear or two would roll down his cheeks, and 
he dozed again. 

Such was the state of things until the twenty-* 
fifth of September. It was sabbath evening, 
and a glorious simset. The sun was sinking 
behind the trees into the misty veil of Indian 
summer ; the turtle-doves were cooing mourn* 
fully in the woods, as though sad at the deparr 
ture of day. Mr. Mason roused, and instead of 
relapsing, as usual, into lethargic drowsiness, 
seemed to revive to unwonted consciousness. 
It was the mysterious but common and sublime 
effort of the spirit about to take its final flight. 
He requested that his family might assemble 
about his bed. The whole family, even to the 
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youngest member^ was instantly about him, in 
that speechless awe^ in that mute and unutter- 
able excitement of love, astonishment, and 
terror, which presses too hard upon the whole 
nature, to allow scope to any individual feeling. 
They were there to hear his last words, and to 
witness hi8 last struggles with mortality. In 
his left hand was a hand of each of the children; 
in his right, that of the worn, pale, and speech* 
less, companion of his toils. His eyes were 
turned upwards, and his lips moved evidently 
in silent prayer. When he had finished this 
speechless communion of a dying father with 
his Maker, in a firm and distinct voice he 
uttered the following words : . 

'^ The last twelve years of my life have been 
a succession of days of pain and sorrow. I 
hay.e Ji thousand times anticipated all the cir* 
cumstances of this hour. For myself, I should 
rejoice to be gone. Death is but the pang of a 
moment. All that is terrible in this hour is, in 
leaving you behind. Love of you has such 
entire possession of this heart, that it seems to 
me as if it could not grow cold. Eliza, my 
wife, you need strength, and while you implore 
it of God, struggle for it yourself. We are not 
here in sin and tears, to melt in sorrow,, but to 
conflict firmly with trial, temptation, and at 
last with death. My last charge to you is, to 
shed as few tears for me as may be after I am 
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gone, and to strive to associate pleasant instead 
of painful remembrances with the intercourse we 
have had together and with this parting. Gird 
up the loins of your mind^ and strengthen your- 
self in the strength of God for your duty. 
Above all, look to God, and never despair. 
WiU you promise your dying husband this t" 

A shuddering movement of her head gave 
consent. 

^^ For you, George," he continued, *' I see the 
firmness of duty in your eye. God has endowed 
you, as by a miracle, with the strength of mind 
necessary to take care of this helpless family. 
You are to labour, and to pray, that you may 
become as of iron ; that you may have no sen- 
sibilities, no fountains of tears ; that you may 
act with the singleness of firm and wise judg- 
ment for these dear ones, that I now commit, 
under God, to your care. In the management 
of them, will you be faithful, wise, affectionate, 
and, what I have not been, firm? You are 
young to take such a charge, and make such a 
promise." 

A slight spasm passed over the beautiful and 
sun-burnt face of the noble boy, which indi- 
cated, that the machinery of tears was in ope- 
ration. It was the struggle of but a moment. 
He bent down, and kissed his father's forehead, 
and uttered in a firm and unfaltering voice, 
^^ Dear father, think only of yourself. I pro- 
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mise an." The father convulsively grasped 
his hand^ looked eagerly and intently in hi^? 
face^ and said in a low and expiring voice, 
" Now, Lord, lettest Thou thy servant depart 
in peace !" 

No sobbing, no tears, no holding to this 
earthly prop, retained his spirit in its flight. 
He heaved his last sigh, and the bosom, which 
still preserved the semblance of what had been 
the seat of passion and sorrow, sunk to the 
stillness of other inanimate matter. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A WOMAN, accustomed to perform the last 
duties for the dead in the settlement, with the 
aid of two or three slaves, robed and prepared 
the body for its final sleep. While these pain- 
ful duties were performing, they were not in- 
terrupted by the cries and shrieks, to which, 
on such occasions, they were accustomed. The 
mourners remembered the promise so recently 
given, and they walked backward and forward 
in the paleness of death; but ttiere were no 
words, no audible lamentings. The children 
clung to their mother with an expression of 
terror and awe, but were not heard to cry. 
Silent respect and sympathy were on the coun- 

d5 
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tenances of the neighbours. The passing slaves 
stopped^ took off their hats^ gazed respectfully 
for a moment on the face of the dead, and 
passed on. Slander had been busy with the 
name of the deceased, while living; but the 
claims of truth and justice are everywhere felt 
to a certain degree. The manner of these 
people told more eloquently than any words 
they could have used what had been their real 
thoughts of him while living. 

I may remark, in passing, that it is the cha- 
racter of people, such as those among whom 
Mr. Mason expired, to be deeply moved with 
such scenes of distress as these. Whatever 
appeals directly to their senses powerfully af- 
fects them. They forgot their envy and slander 
of the living, and were saying, in an under-tone 
among themselves, what a wise and learned 
man he had been, and how they pitied his poor 
and helpless family. They were considerate 
and unequivocal in the offer of the aid of ser- 
vants, provisions, and all the little decencies, 
and mournful preparations for such a funeral 
as the customs of that region prescribed. There 
was no white person at that time within thirty 
miles, who vras accustomed to perform the 
usual religious duties on that occasion. This 
circumstance was stated to Mrs. Mason. It 
aroused her feelings from the stupefaction of 
her distress to think that the remains of her 
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dear husband^ who. had so many .hundred 
times uttered the voice of prayer over the 
lifeless bodies of others^ should be carried to 
his long home without prayet. Pompey, a 
converted methodist slave of Mr. Garvin's, was 
in the habit of preachingx to the negroes, and 
of praying at their funerals. Mrs. Mason very 
properly preferred that he should perform the 
funeral solemnities of her husband, rather than 
have none on the occasion. Through a par- 
donable relic of former passions, and the. feel- 
ings which had been nurtured iu another 
country and another order of things > Mrs. 
Mason chose that the body of her deceased 
husband should be placed in the coffin, robed 
in the gown and bands, the insignia of his 
former office and standing. 

I should be glad to give the reader as dis- 
tinct an image as- 1 have myself of this rustii; 
funeral in the Mississippi forest. I see the 
two solitary cabins standing in the midst 
of the com, which overtopped the smaller 
cabin. I see the high and zig-zag fence, ten 
rails high, that surrounds the field, and the 
hewn puncheon steps in the form of crosses, 
by which the people crossed over the fence 
into the enclosure; the smooth and beaten 
foot-path amidst the weeds, that leads through 
the corn-field to the cabiBS. I see the dead 
trees throwing aloft their naked stems from 
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amidst the com. I mark the square and 
compact enclosure of the deep green forest, 
which limits the prospect to the summits of 
the corn-stalks, the forest, and the sky. A 
path is cut through the corn a few feet wide to 
a huge sycamore, left in its full verdure in one 
comer of the field, where Mr. Mason used to 
repose with George when he was weary, and 
where he had expressed a wish, during his 
sickness, that he might be buried. Under that 
tree is the open grave. Before the door of the 
cabin, and shaded by the western slope of the 
sun behind it, is the unpainted coffin, wanting 
the covering plank. In it is the lifeless form 
of the pastor, the cheek blanched to the colour 
of the bands about the neck, and contrasting 
so strongly with the full and flowing black silk 
robe, in which, in the far country of his birth, 
he had been accustomed to go up to the house 
of the Lord. I see the white mothers, their 
children, and a considerable number of blacks, 
who had been permitted to attend the funeral, 
in consideration of the service which was to 
be performed by one of their number. I see 
the tall and swarthy planters, with the stern- 
ness and authority of the rude despotism which 
they exercise over their slaves, and their con- 
scious feeling of their standing and importance 
impressed upon their countenances. I see th^ 
pale faces of the little group of mourners. 
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struggling hard with nature against lamenta- 
tions and tears. They could not have, and 
they needed not, the expensive and sable trap- 
pings, which fashion has required for the show 
of grief. Their faded weeds and their mended 
dresses were in perfect keeping with the utter 
despondency in their countenances, and their 
forlorn and desolate prospects. 

The assembled group was summoned to 
prayer. The black, who officiated, was dressed^ 
by the contributions of his fellow-servants of 
the whole settlement, in a garb as nearly like 
that of the methodist ministers, who were in 
the habit of preaching in the settlement, as the 
case would admit. The position was to him 
one of novelty' and awe. His honest and sim- 
ple heart was affected with the extreme distress 
of the mourners, and the trying position in 
which he was placed. He began at first in 
awkward and unsuccessful attempts to imitate 
the language and manner of educated ministers. 
He soon felt the hopelessness of the effort ; 
and poured out the earnest, simple, and spon- 
taneous, effusions of real prayer, in the tones of 
the heart, and in language not less impressive 
from being uttered in the dialect of a negro. 
He dissolved into tears from his own earnest- 
ness ; and, while the honest and sable faces of 
his fellow-servants were bathed in tears, the 
contagion of sympathy extended through the 
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audience^ producing a general burst of grief. 
I should despair of being able at all to catch 
the living peculiarities and dialect of the dis* 
course^ or exhortation, which followed. Never* 
theless I shall attempt an outline of the begin* 
ning, which may fairly serve as a sample of the 
rest. 

^^ White Massas and people, please to hark, 
and hear the poor words of Pompey. Great 
God let white men bring poor Pompey over 
the sea, and make him . work hard in field. 
Great God good, when he seem hard with 
UB. He send good men to turn Pompey's 
heart, and make hun christian. Strange things 
God work. Here M assa Mason, great Yankee 
preacher, know all tongues^ read all books, 
wear the grand gown you see there in coffin, 
preach in big meetin. He come way off here 
to Massaseepa to die, die in the woods. No- 
body pray over him, but poor Pompey. Well. 
Me think all one thing fore God. Me feel 
here, when me die, me go to heaven. God 
no turn me out, cause me no got book-learning. 
Massa Mason he die, he go to heaven. Oh ! 
Lord God, touch Pompey's lips, that he speak 
a word in season to poor Missis, and the dear 
children. Oh! Missis! you see heaven, you 
no want him back. No sin, no labour, no 
tears." 

And the poor, earnest slave proceeded to 
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pour forth from the fulness of his heart. all the 
motives of resignation^ patience, and hope, 
that his retentive memory and the* excitement 
of his feelings enabled him to utter. For me, 
I have often heard the cold and studied words 
of doctors, learned and famed in the schools, 
with less effect, than the heart- felt preaching 
of this devout slave. The audience melted 
anew into tears, as he proceeded ; and those 
of Mrs. Mason, and those of her children, 
who were able to comprehend, were tears of 
resignation and religion. When the service 
was finished, he recited in his peculiar accent 
and dialect those beautiful verses of a metfao- 
dist funeral hymn, which he had so often beard 
repeated as to have committed to memory : 

" Those eyes he seldom cotild close, 
By sorrow forbidden to sleep," &c. 

I have never heard voices so sweet as those 
of some female blacks on such occasions. The 
thrilling tones will remain on my memory, 
while I live. To me, too, there is something 
affecting in that sacred music in which tlie 
whole congregation unite. Every one joined 
in this hymn, and it seemed to be a general 
wail sent up from the woods to heaven. 

When the hymn was closed, the man^ who 
officiated as master of ceremonies on the oc- 
casion, proposed to those who wished to take 
a last look at the deceased to come forward. 
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It is a common custom in that country for 
widows who a£fect refinement to shut them- 
selves in retirement from the funeral solemni- 
ties of their husbands. Such was not the way 
in which Mrs. Mason expressed her grief and 
her affection. She walked firmly to the coffin^ 
and all her children came round her. They 
looked long, and without tears, at the pale 
and care-worn countenance and the deep and 
sunken eye of the husband, the father, the 
being who had been, next to God, their stay 
and their dependence. Well might the widow 
remember the day when, in the prime of youth, 
love, and hope, in the same robes of office in 
which his body was now lying before her in 
the coffin, he had led her to the church, the 
sabbath after their marriage. Oh ! there are 
views and reflections of a moment, that fill re- 
membrances of years. The look of unutterable 
thoughts and feelings was over. The unpainted. 
cover was applied to the coffin, and the nails 
were driven. Twelve of the most substantial 
planters were the bearers. The mourners 
walked directly behind the coffin, and the 
whole mass followed through the corn-field in 
a crowd. The coffin was let down into the 
grave, and the fresh and black soil was heaped 
upon it. According to the affecting and uni- 
versal custom of that region, each one present 
topk up a handful of earth, and threw it into the 
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grave. A couple of stakes were planted^ the 
one at the head and the other at the foot ; the 
neighbours dispersed to their several abodes ; 
and the widow and her children returned to 
their desolate dwelling, 

I feel a chill pass over me as in imagination I 
look in this evening upon the desolate family. 
I mark the empty chair, where the deceased 
had been used to sit. I observe his vacant 
place at the rustic table, and the supper re- 
moved untouched. I remark the deeper sense 
of desertion and loneliness, when Mrs. Mason 
took down the family Bible at the accustomed 
hour of evening prayer, and gave it to George. 
The noble boy remembered that his dying 
father had delegated to him the responsible and 
patriarchal authority of head of the family, and 
had warned him against giving way to sorrow 
and tears. He opened the Bible at that sub- 
lime and pathetic chapter of Job, which begins, 
" Man, that is born of a woman, is but of few 
days, and full of trouble :" a strain of poetry 
so deep, pathetic, and sublime, that it reads, in 
my ear, like a funeral hymn, vdth the accom- 
paniment of an organ. He had reduced to 
writing his father's evening prayer, as he re- 
membered it, and in a firm and distinct voice 
he read it. He sung sweetly, and had been 
long accustomed to raise the evening hymn. 
It was an effort beyond his firmness, and, in- 
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stead of the customary concert of voices, was 
met by a general burst of grief. I need not 
describe how dark this night looked to the 
children^ as it settled on the forests, nor 
describe the thrill with which the long and 
dismal howl of the wolves, echoing through 
the woods, came upon their ears ; nor need I 
mention the convulsive shudder, with which 
the orphan daughter lay down with her mother 
upon the mattrass, on which her father had 
died. 

The days that followed seemed to them of 
immeasurable length. George and Henry 
went to the field, as they had been wont, when 
their father was alive ; for, on the first morn- 
ing after the funeral, it was agreed that to pro- 
ceed to their duties, as usual, was the proper 
construction of his dying charge. Resolution 
in a well principled mind can do much. But 
the heart knoweth, and will feel, its own bitter- 
ness. The boys dreamed at their task, or 
thought too intently of something else to 
make much progress. Days, however, pro- 
longed by sorrow, came and went to them as 
though they had been in joy. For a few days 
the neighbours looked in upon them, with coun- 
tenances of sympathy for their distress ; but in 
a fortnight all this was to them as though it . 
had not been, and the bereaved family was re- 
garded with as much indiflference as the dead 
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trees about the dwelling. After' that, had it 
not been for the connexion of some of their 
own selfish feelings with their case^ whether 
they were naked or clothed, whether they were 
hungry or fed, whether their hearts ached or 
were glad, would have been known only to 
themselves and to God. 

I do not purpose very particularly to narrate 
the subsequent fortunes of this bereaved family, 
any furOier than as their deportment is calcu- 
lated to furnish a useful lesson. I have more 
particularly in view to develop the character 
and conduct of George. It is only necessary 
to say, that for the present the family were 
amply supplied with com, and the common ve- 
getables from their field, which nature had been 
beneficently ripening for them, during their 
utmost distress. They, might, therefore, be* 
hold the approach of winter without any imme* 
diate apprehension of starving. But a family 
may suffer, and suffer acutely, from poverty, 
after the fear of the immediate want of food is 
removed. The clothes, which they had brought 
with them from New England, were wearing 
out, and they had no means of replacing them. 
The deer-skin dress, so common in the coun* 
try, was still more expensive to purchase than 
the cheap domestic articles. Either were alike 
beyond their means, which, as regarded money, 
were entirely exhausted, by the sickness and 
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death of Mr. Mason. There are many resorts 
and expedients in such cases to which back- 
woods people are accustomed^ which this family 
had yet to learn. The decent pride of the mo- 
ther had hitherto kept the clothes of her chil- 
dren whole^ by patching and mending. But 
this could not be possible much longer. It is 
the real pinching and misery of poverty, for 
such .a family to see one another becoming 
ragged, and an object of scorn to the rude and 
undistinguishing passengers. There are severe 
frosts^ even in that climate. Nor could five 
children be always confined to the narrow pre- 
cincts of a log-house. In the bright and de- 
lightful &osty mornings in the beginning of 
winter, it is natural that children should feel 
the cheering elasticity and invigorating influ- 
ence of the frosts as other animals. They soon, 
like the domestic fowls and animals, became 
siccustomed to running abroad unshod. But, 
when they returned from their excursions, to 
hover round the fire, their feet, red, inflamed, 
and smarting to agony, with the re-action of 
the fire, the tender mother felt the inflamma- 
tion as keenly as though it had been in her 
own heart. She saw, also with humiliation 
and bitterness, rather than the natural maternal 
pride, the ripening beauty of her daughter, so 
strongly opposed to the forlornness of her dress 
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and condition. Her own troubles of the same 
sort were as nothing in the comparison. 

The mode in which herself and daughter ob- 
tained a partial and present relief from these 
difficulties was scarcely less embarrassing than 
the difficulties themselves. Their utter desti- 
tution and inability to remedy it were matter 
of common conversation among their neigh- 
bours. To some it was a theme of mere indif- 
ferent conversation. To some^ who regarded 
their imagined pretensions to something above 
them, it was a subject of envious gratification. 
From Hercules Pindall and Jethro Garvin it 
effectually excluded the view of Eliza Mason. 
She was invited to their junkets, their holiday 
amusements, and their sabbath meetings, by 
their sisters, to no purpose 5 and their ingenuity 
readily assigned the reason. The influence, 
which these Herculean rustics possessed with 
their parents induced them, with no small 
degree of parade, since thiey foimd it must be 
done, to present the mother and daughter each 
with a new dress. The articles presented were 
not in many respects such as they would have 
chosen, nor such as befitted their condition. But 
necessity such as theirs, they thought, ought not 
to know the laws of pride or taste. The mothers 
of these young men presented the articles, not 
forgetting their way of emblazoning their own 
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charity and good feelings in the case^ not mani- 
festing much delicacy in touching upon their 
known poverty^ nor failing to leave broad hints, 
that they expected that the mother and daugh* 
ter, thus clad, would show themselves abroad, 
and not sit there moping at home, mourning 
for one who could never return to them. Of 
Eliza, they said^ it was a pity that she should 
always be shut up in the cabin, and not learn 
any thing of the pleasures and fashions of the 
world. They expected that she would come 
and see their daughters, and particularly in- 
vited Mrs. Mason to bring her and George to 
a party and a nut-gathering, which was to 
take place at tiie house of Mrs. Pindall in a few 
days> stating, as a particular accommodation of 
considerate feeling, that, out of regard to their 
case, as mourners, ther% was to be no dancings 
which would otherwise have made a part of the 
amusements on the occasion. 

Mrs. Mason's mind was placed in a state of 
painful doubt and peiplexity, whether she 
ought, under such circumstances, to accept the 
presents at all. Necessity, and scruples: of 
conscience, which arose from fear that pride 
would dictate the refusal, induced her to accept 
the offered presents. She stated, however,, and 
that distinctly, that she should not be under-^ 
stood, by accepting them, to lay herself or her 
daughter under obligations . of any kind but 
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those of gratitude ; that she thought her pecu- 
liar trotibles. were too recent to allow her pro- 
perly to go to such a place, on such an occasion ; 
but that she would take the matter into consi- 
deration, and give them an answer. 

While the family deliberated upon the im- 
propriety of going to a party, in such a place, 
in six weeks from the time of the decease of its 
head, the other family, anticipating the view 
whidb they would take of the affair, changed 
the name of it to ^^ a preaching,'' against which 
they foresaw no objection could lie. This set- 
tled the matter; and she became convinced that 
duty and interest called on her to accept thie 
invitation. So, arming her daughter with all 
the preparatory cautions which she could de- 
vise, how to conduct herself with the young 
people when they should be by themselves, she 
sent a note, signifying that she would accept 
their invitation, and spend the day and the 
evening with them, as requested. ' 

When the important day arrived, George was 
left to keep house, with the care of the younger 
children, while the mother and daughter, in 
their new dresses, with hearts aching with 
apprehension, were helped into the carriage, 
which Mr. Pindall had sent, in great form, to 
convey them to the feast. When they arrived, 
they found the table spread in a very large hall, 
the walls of which were of fresh hewn logs, 
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decked everywhere with evergreens and the 
last flowers of this season. The hall answer* 
ed alternately the purpose of a ball-rooni 
and a church. The company was a selection 
of all the considerable planters for ten miles 
round. The number was twenty, with twice as 
many sons and daughters. The latter, if not 
generally beautiful in person, were tall, grace- 
ful, and powerful in form. Six yellow women 
and as many yellow men waited at table in li- 
veries. The planters and their wives were 
dressed in their best, and their daughters as 
flaunty as red, coquelicot, and crimson, could 
make them. 

The preaching, as we have remarked, was 
the pretence for the dinner, and answered, be- 
sides, the purpose of satisfying many persons 
of the settlement, who could not be invited to 
the dinner. The preaching was, of course, the 
first in order. The minister was ignorant and 
heavy, and withal smelt the flavour of the pre- 
paring dinner so keenly, that he hurried through 
his reluctant services as fast as possible, cur- 
tailing every part of them but the burst of noise 
and passion at the close. The good man finish- 
ed the short campaign, as Bonaparte said, ^^ with 
a clap of thunder." The lesser people, who 
might not abide the dinner, retired, apparently 
well satisfied with their penny-worth ; and the 
preacher made his way to the dinner-table, as 
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glad to leave the services as the people were to 
hear him say^ Amen. 

The important matter of arranging the par* 
ties at table was next to be settled. It might 
have been a point of as much difficulty and de- 
lay as occurred between the duke and Don 
Quixote^ on a similar occasion^ had it not been 
announced that this was the freedom dinner of 
yoimg Mr. Hercules Pindall^ and that he had of 
course the privilege of assigning places at the 
table as he pleased. The young man, dressed in 
his freedom suit of rich blue broadcloth, and a 
splendid scarlet sash about his waist, and with 
all his ^^ blushing honors thick upon him," pro- 
ceeded immediately to discharge his delegated 
duties. I am only interested to mention, that 
Mrs. Mason was seated high in honour, on the 
right hand of the head of the table, and her 
daughter opposite to her on the left. Mr. Her- 
cules took the head himself, and his mother was 
at the foot. These important preliminaries 
settled, the remainder of the company, old and 
young, arranged themselves at their choice. 
The table groaned with turkeys, venison, beef, 
pork, pies, vegetables, and all the foreign luxu- 
ries, which the steamrboats brought from New 
Orleans ; in short, every thing that the country 
could furnish, or the luxury* of cooking in that 
region could prepare. The clatter of knives and 
forks followed, and the gay and good-natured 
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conversations inspired by the sight of beauty, 
and the palpable relish of good cheer, still fur- 
ther aided by the artificial excitement of wine and 
whisky-punch, produced that Babel mixture of 
sounds, which every one, who has been at such 
a place, so well remembers. Let not those who 
have had the honour to be present at great and 
given dinners among the men of power, place, 
and opulence, in cities, vainly think, that ele* 
gance, and wisdom, and wit, will die with them. 
There was as much smirking and showing off 
here as there. There were as many attempts at 
wit, and a much greater amount of laughter. 
There was as much concealed passion of every 
sort. In short, there was at this table a sam- 
ple of every thing that has been seen in pavi- 
lions and palaces, on a like occasion. The 
grand gist of the merriment, however, was the 
happy era of the arrival at majority of Mr. 
Hercules, and a great many broad allusions to 
a supposed union, that was contemplated be- 
tween the tall and powerful young heir, and the 
sweet and blushing child,^who sat in her weeds 
on his left. Her exquisite beauty drew from 
these hearty fellows the strong terms of enco- 
mium, in which backwoodsmen know so well 
how to express themselves. Hercules, too, 
elevated by his new dignity, and warmed by the 
occasion and a glass of wine above fear, made 
love to the shrinking Eliza in direct and strong 
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terms, and in a style and language so new and 
curious, that, child and inexperienced as she 
was, in another situation and under other cir- 
cumstances, it could not but have drawn smiles 
from a girl now turned of thirteen, with fine 
natural powers, and an arch eye. As it was, 
the whole scene inspired her with terror and 
aversion. She had recently learned, that the 
father of Hercules had a claim to the land on 
which her mother lived, supposed to be better 
than that which her deceased father had pur- 
chased. In many ways she felt, that her mo- 
ther was in the power of this man, so courted 
and dreaded through the settlement. Her 
charge from her mother had been to steer in 
the midst between encouraging and affronting 
this young swain. Amidst the uproar and clat- 
ter, her mother could only partially hear what 
he said to her, and divine the purport and effect, 
by discovering the alternate changes from the 
rose to the lily, in the countenance of her dear 
orphan. 

The dinner terminated, as such affairs in 
such places usually do, except that, at the earn- 
est remonstrances of the host, there was little 
intoxication, and the jolly planters rose from 
table only ** well to live," as the phrase was 
among them. They dispersed, followed by their 
dogs and negroes, to shoot at a mark, and de- 
cide the comparative merits of the horses that 

s2 
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were entered for the next horse-race. The 
married ladies retired to another room^ to com- 
mence a quilting. The young gentlemen and 
ladies paired themselves^ and marched off into 
the woods, to witness the cutting of a bee-tree, 
and to gather grapes and peccans. Hercules 
would have insisted upon leading off Eliza, but, 
with a shrewdness and a knowledge of things 
which might not have been expected from her 
age, she clung firmly to the arm of his sister, 
Letitia, so far a blue-stocking as to be able to 
read a novel with very little spelling. Seeing 
himself anticipated in his purpose, the young 
gentleman had nothing to do but to saunter, 
somewhat moodily, by the side of his sister. 

It was a gay spectacle to see so many girls in 
their gaudy dresses, and with their streamers 
fluttering in the breeze, as they spread in 
groups among the pawpaw groves, under na- 
tural bowers covered with the rich clusters of 
the blue grape. It was the sweet autumnal 
season of tKe south country, in which the air is 
bland, the temperature delicious. The leaves 
were plashing in the little pools; and those that 
remained were red, yellow, crimson, or sear, 
and of every rich and mellow tint, from green to 
brown. There was chatting, and laughing, and 
reckless gaiety, in abundance ; and even Eliza 
caught the gaiety of the rest, and the inspira^ 
tion of the scene, and would have been cheerful. 
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but for her terror of the tall young man^ whose 
eye was so constantly fixed on her's, with an ex- 
pression before which her's quailed. For the 
rest, they were as merry, and as witty, and 
made love in their way as heartily, and to as 
much purpose, and all their thoughts, hopes, 
desires, and affections, were as completely filled 
with the scene, and, probably, far more so, 
than are the gay parties at the gayest place of 
resort in Christendom. 

When they arrived at the point proposed. 
Miss Letitia informed her young friend, as 
Hercules left them for a moment, that his in- 
ventive brain, inspired, as she insinuated^ by 
love, had devised the striking spectacle that 
they were now to witness. They had come to 
a grand, perpendicular, lime-stone bluff, four 
hundred feet high, down which poured a white 
sheet of water from a spring on the summit, look- 
ing like a wide riband of silver-lustre, suspend- 
ed in the air, and falling with a pleasant mur- 
mur into a basin at the foot of the bluff. Thence 
it wound away in a still stream, which crept 
slowly through the bottom. On the banks of 
this stream was a wide turf, covered with the 
most splendid mosses, short, silken, and appear- 
ing like buff-green velvet. It was shaded with 
prodigious sycamores and peccans, alive with 
wild pigeons and paroquets, feeding on the 
grapes and the nuts. At the basin, refresh- 
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ments^ cakes, pies, and claret wine, were pre- 
pared, and two or three blacks, dressed in fan- 
tastic finery, played the fiddle and the hurdy- 
gurdy. 

Beside three trees, at a proper distance^ 
stood three negroes, each with an axe in his 
hand. The young gentlemen and ladies were 
all assembled around the fountain. The ne- 
groes were scraping their fiddles and hurdy- 
gurdies in great glee. Suddenly they came to 
a dead pause, and Miss Letitia whispered Eliza 
that she must wave a handkerchief, and that 
something grand would happen in consequence. 
She perceived that all eyes were turned upon her 
in mute expectation. Merely to get rid of the 
awkwardness of this pause, she held up a hand- 
kerchief, which she had received as part of her 
recent present, and waved it. At the signal, the 
three blacks struck two or three quick blows 
upon the trees by which they stood, and three 
prodigious trees, giants of the forest, bent in 
opposite directions, giving two or three sharp 
cracks, and then thundered down with a crash 
that was terrific, sweeping along whole trees 
and limbs, and every thing that opposed thfeir 
course, and striking the earth with a force that 
made it tremble under their feet, and echoed 
far through the woods. The pigeons and paro- 
quets fluttered in clouds from the scene. The 
dogs barked. The young men huzzaed, and 
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there was a general and long waving of hand- 
kerchiefs from the young ladies to correspond. 

One of these prodigious trees was a bee-tree, 
in which was a large and rich swarm that had 
been discovered and reserved for the occasion ; 
and this tree, and the other two, were prepared 
for the festival, by being cut so nearly off as 
only to require a blow or two to fell them. The 
second was a peccan, ^covered with nuts, and 
the third a sycamore, whose summit was 
crowned with clusters of the blue grape. It 
was a new amusement to gather nuts and 
grapes, which, but a few moments before, had 
been a hundred feet in the air. There was, of 
course, a new theatre for wit and mutual gym- 
nastic efforts, on the part of the lads and lasses; 
and many were the feats of springing, reaching, 
and climbing, on both sides, and well and grace- 
fully did the lovers show their love and daring, 
in getting for them, at any effort and any risk, 
the clusters or nuts for which they expressed 
an inclination. 

When the young ladies had eaten grapes and 
imts to their satisfaction, and had filled their 
handkerchiefs, and given them to their servants 
to carry home, a trial of the gallantry and de- 
votion of their swains ensued, which was one 
worthy of the hardihood and daring of a Samp- 
son. The bee-tree, in falling, had broken at the 
point where the swarm had formed their hive. 
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The little exasperated insects were whizzing by 
thousands about the ruin of their habitation 
and fortunes, and were denouncing vengeance 
against those who should dare to add misery to 
affliction, by plundering them of their honey. 
One young man after another^ covering his head 
with a handkerchief, walked up to the hollow, 
amidst the shouts and bravos of the company, 
and, with as much adroitness and as few stings 
as might be, brought oflf a fragment of the 
comb, and presented it with a suitable speech 
to the young lady of his choice. 

Hercules Pindall, to show more devoted love 
and more chivalrous daring, walked delibe- 
rately, and with uncovered face, among the 
thickest of the bees, and stooped down and took 
a full survey of the comb in the broken hollow, 
and reached in his hand, and scooped out the 
white and virgin circles of comb from the very 
centre of the hive, and, with his face and hands 
swollen, and agonised with fifty stings, pre- 
sented his trophy to Eliza. All this was accom- 
panied by a suitable speech, the witty part of 
which bore for burden, that this external sting- 
ing had no relation nor comparison to certain 
smarts and agonies inflicted by her mischievous 
eyes in his bosom. There are few female 
hearts of thirteen, I ween, that would not have 
softened something from the rigour imposed by 
maternal counsels at such notable proofs of 
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daring constancy^ Eliza pleaded that she was 
too young to love. Hercules, in reply, was 
ready to wait her time, so that he might hope 
at the end of his probation. 

But I willingly pass over this scene. Her- 
cides was earnest, rough, and direct to his 
point, and used threats withal. Eliza was 
young, and frightened, and trembled at the 
thought of compromising the grounds and cabin 
that sheltered her poor brothers and her mother. 
It was a scene most trying to the unpractised 
child, from which she escaped only by telling 
him that, even if she were of age to love, it 
would be no way to inspire it to threaten ruin 
to her mother's family, and by warning him 
that if he did not desist, and let her off, she 
would call the company. The party broke up, 
partaking of the general gloom created by the 
visible ill-humour of the chief entertainer, who 
.was evidently dissatisfied with the progress of 
his love-making, his prospects, himself, and 
every thing. It was late in the evening when 
the carriage was ordered to carry Mrs. Mason 
and her daughter home. The narrative of the 
incidents of the feast was of course reserved 
for the following day. 

The first smile which had been seen in this 
family since the death of its head was excited 
in the listening group, the next morning, as 
Eliza described, in her way, the dinner, the nut- 

£ 5 
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gathering, and the gallantry of Hercules, mani* 
fested by the number of stings and the amount 
of swelling. From the little which she related 
of what he had said to her, and the answers 
which she had made to him, the state of the 
case was suf&ciently obvious, not only to the 
keen discernment of the mother, but even to 
the inexperienced judgment of George. They 
had been for some time aware that their little 
homestead was claimed by different titles, and 
that probably Mr. Pindall's was as valid as 
theirs. A law-suit, at least, was necessary to 
try their comparative validity, and this would 
be as ruinous to them as to be deprived of their 
home. The opulent, who are in suspense about 
the fate of their ships after a storm, can have 
but a faint idea of the bitterness of apprehension 
with which this family regarded the idea of 
being turned out of their humble home. It was 
their all, and not the less important to them 
because it would have been nothing to another. 
Various were the devices proposed to soothe 
the disappointed vanity of the young man, and 
ward olF the vengeance of his father. Thomas 
ventured to suggest that, as Hercules was a 
fine, stout, young man, and called by all the 
people the " best*' in the settlement of his 
years, and certainly the richest, he thought 
sister might tell him that she would wait for 
him ; ^^ and you know," he significantly added. 
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*^ you can make him wait as long as you will. 
Then you could be sure of this^ and the great 
farm, and ride about in the coach, and we 
should all be rich and happy.'' A kind of 
musing contemplation of the matter, in the same 
point of view, seemed for a moment to pass 
oyer the brow of Mrs. Mason. A paleness, as 
of death,' and a burst of tears from the daughter, 
showed the light in which she considered the 
most distant prospect of getting rid of their 
difficulties in that way. It was settled, that 
they would deliberate no farther upon the sub- 
ject, until future difficulties should call upon 
them to act. 



CHAPTER V. 

Whenevbr the question of the future course 
of the family was in discussion, and the inves- 
tigation was followed by gloom and despon- 
dency, George failed not to ply his fether's 
motto, and to dwell upon his last declaration, 
that God never forsakes them who do not 
forsake themselves. " They were in health,'* 
he said, ^ and in a country where sustenance 
was easy to be procured, and, if they could 
only hit upon the right way, some one might 
surely be devised in which they might become 
independent of Hercules Pindall and every 
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body, and take care of themselves." The 
grand burden of their conversations was to 
search for this way. 

The inquirer after the secret of perpetual 
motion, the chemist inquiring after the trans- 
muting secret that will turn lead to gold, the 
student, whipping up his powers to put the 
finish to an invention that will bring him fame 
and fortune, know but little of the heart- wearing 
. study of this family, to start in some track, by 
which they might obtain sufficient money to 
clothe the family, and pay the doctor's bill and 
taxes. Destitute as they were, these bills were 
presented, and payment pressed with persever- 
ing importunity. In discoursing every evening 
upon this theme, Mrs. Mason, George, and 
Eliza, were of course the chief speakers, though 
Henry, Thomas, and William, often made their 
speech, and threw their light upon the subject. 
If the reader would not have felt a smile out of 
place in this family, he could not have re- 
strained a smile at hearing some of the pro- 
positions of the junior members of this singular 
debating society. .Henry proposed the mystery 
of bird-catching, and sending cages of mocking- 
birds, red-birds, paroquets, and turtle-doves, to 
New Orleans for sale. Thomas was for ap- 
plying their exertions to the gathering reed- 
canes, and sending them to the northern manu- 
facturers for weavers' sleys. George had high 
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hopes from a chemical composition for ink and 
blacking, which he expected to complete from 
the vegetables of the country. Mrs. Mason 
and Eliza limited their projects to the tried and 
simple experiment of raising cotton, and spin- 
ning night and day, to clothe themselves, and 
manufacture a little surplus for sale. A thou- 
sand inconveniences attended every experiment, 
as preliminary difficulties. The proposer was 
generally overvrhelmed by the objections of the 
next speaker. One project was abandoned to 
find difficulties equally insuperable appended to 
another. Night after night, and week after 
week, wore away in the unprofitable specula- 
tions of theory. The debating society generally 
retired from the evening fire to their beds, 
their brain dry and exhausted by useless 
reaching for some practicable project, and their 
hearts sunk with the discouraging impression, 
that nothing was before them but the same 
hopeless poverty. 

But when their supper of milk, corn-bread, 
and sweet potatoes, was finished, and they 
were again assembled about the evening fire, 
the repetition of the ancient maxim, " never 
despair," like a voice from Heaven, renewed 
their courage and strength for a new discus- 
sion. Success, as it ought, ultimately attended 
these counsels. The post-master, on the bank 
of the river, had noticed George, and had in- 
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quired into the circumfitances and character of 
the family. He was a man who had both an 
understanding and a heart. While this family 
was wearying itself in fruitless attempts to in- 
vent some kind of pursuit in which to employ 
their industry, he had more than once been 
oqcupied in the benevolent desire to be useful 
to them. As a foretaste .of good- will to them5 
he was in the habit of sending George the 
newspapers and pamphlets that came to his 
Qffice, after, he had perused them. These were 
beneficial to them in a himdred ways. They 
tatught the children to read. In an imperfect 
degree they supplied the want of books. They 
learned from them the events^ passions, and 
employments, of the great world. The thou* 
sand projects and discoveries of manufacturing 
inventiveness were brought to their view* 
They could thus trace the range of other minds 
in the same inquiries, which themselves were 
pursuing with so much interest. Among other 
inventions in manufactures, they noted with 
keen interest ttiat the town from which they 
had emigrated had become famous for the 
manufacture of a new kind of gra«s-bonnets, in 
imitation of Leghorn straw. A premium of 
fifty dollars had been obtained by a school- 
mate of Eliza's for a bonnet of this kind, which 
had sold for thirty dollars besides — eighty 
dollars for a single bonnet^ and that made by a 
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girl, neither older, nor more ingenioiiB, than 
herself ! In fact, the whole family, from con* 
stantly seeing the manufacture going on about 
them while in New England, had become 
familiar with all the mysteries of cutting, 
splitting, bleaching, and platting straw, and 
with every stage of the operation, from cutting 
the grain to arranging the artificial flowers on 
the finished bonnet. From a dissertation upon 
the kind of grass used in this manufacture, 
George was confident that it was none other 
than the identical crab-grass, which was such 
an abundant and troublesome inmate in their 
corn-field. So impatient were they all to satisfy 
themselves upon this point, that, immediately 
after reading the article in question, George 
and Henry sallied out with a light, at ten in the 
evening, to gather some of the crab-grass, and 
to satisfy themselves as to its capabilities for 
this manufacture. The article was still un- 
harmed by the frost, though so late in the 
season, and Mrs. Mason and Eliza found it to 
succeed, on experimeAt, beyond their most 
sanguine expectations. They retired to rest, 
full of cheerful and golden dreams, even Eliza 
dreaming that the children were all clad in 
new suits with shoes and stockings, and that 
she and her mother were once more fine. 

This was a ppoject for immediate and earnest 
trial. Sufficient quantities of the grass were 
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collected from the field. George and the boys 
concluded to try their skill upon the coarser 
manufacture of Vevey straw-hats for gentle- 
man^ of which some for domestic use were 
already made in the settlement. Plenty of the 
finest oat-straw for that purpose was readily 
obtained in the settlement. In the papers, 
too, were minute dissertations upon- rearing 
the silk- worm, and the making of silk. The 
woods about them abounded in mulberry-trees, 
and there were acres covered with young and 
thriving ones, such as were represented to be 
in the right stage, to furnish tender leaves for 
feeding the sUk-worm. Eggs for rearing the 
worms were offered gratuitously, to encourage 
this species of industry. Behold the promise 
of pleasant, practicable, and profitable labour, 
both for winter and summer. The adventurer, 
whose ticket has obtained the fortunate prize 
of fifty thousand dollars, may feel more intoxi- 
cating enjoyment in the first raptures of suc- 
cess, but we question if his meditations, on the 
whole, are as calm, tranquillizing, salutary, 
and enduring, as were the anticipations of 
this family, in laying out their plans of fu- 
ture industry and success. 

The trials and efforts of Mrs. Mason and her 
daughter were commenced with the morning 
light, and scarcely relinquished until midnight. 
Their slender fingers were guided by the skill 
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derived from practice in New England^ by way 
of amusement^ and by having been reared 
where such operations and pursuits were fami- 
liar, and carried on by every one about them. 
It is true, they did not succeed to their minds 
at once. But active and ingenious people, 
who are in earnest, and determined not to be 
discouraged, seldom fail in such efforts, and 
soon improve upon their first attempts. As 
faith in religion can remove mountains, so 
courage, patience, industry, and perseverance, 
conquer all difficulties in practice. The inex- 
perienced manufacturers made many mistakes 
and slow progress at first. But, in the course 
of the winter, the mother and daughter had 
finished two grass bonnets, of which the first 
might be said to be quite tolerable, and the 
last even beautiful, in comparison with Leg- 
horn straws. George and his brothers, in the 
same interval, had completed eight gentlemen's 
straw hats, which were considered merchant- 
able, besides one of a less perfect workmanship, 
the fruit of their first essays and experi- 
ments, for each of their own number. The 
last half-dozen were wrought with considerable 
ingenuity and neatness. In the same period, 
they had made considerable preparation for the 
manufacture of silk, in which they were fa- 
voured by their friend, the postmaster, who 
not only furnished them with all his printed 
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information^ in relation to this business, but 
franked their letters requesting ^gs^ and had 
the pleasure of learning that their requests 
were granted, and the eggs forwarded accord- 
ing to their desire. 

March had come again; but the venerated 
head of the family would come no more, to 
enjoy with his dear family the pleasure of see- 
ing the brooks tufted with the beautiful bios* 
soms of the meadow-pink, and the woods 
rendered gay with the opening flowers of the 
red-bud. But these harbingers of spring ad- 
monished them, in compliance with his last 
wishes, to begin their preparations for sub- 
sistance through the coming year. It was 
necessary that the field should be ploughed 
this season. The frank deportment and the 
persevering industry- of George had so far won 
upon the good feelings of the planters about 
them, that two of the richest offered to send 
their slaves and teams to plough his field. It 
was regarded in the family as a gift from 
Heaven ; for they could not expect a second 
crop, without ploughing; neither had they 
been able to devise any possible means of 
having it done. It inspired them with new 
courage, and was regarded as an omen of fu- 
ture good fortune. 

This grand difficulty overcome, it was pro- 
posed that, before planting, George and Henry 
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should carry the fruits of their winter's in- 
dustry to the village on the banks for sale^ at 
the time when they were advertised by the 
papers that a steam-boat would arrive there 
from New Orleans. It seemed the only chance, 
though they admitted a slender one, that of- 
fered for a market for their bonnets and hats. 
They had made some efforts, indeed, to sell 
these articles to some of their more opulent 
neighbours. They had even offered the best 
bonnet for the ploughing of their field. But, 
such is the effect of prejudice, that these men 
found the bonnets and hats mean and coarse, 
compared with much meaner and coarser hats 
and bonnets bought from the stores. An im- 
partial eye could have seen at once the supe- 
riority of their articles. But these had been 
made at home and under their eye, and with- 
out mystery, and by a destitute family with 
worn and patched garments and bare feet. 
Those that they purchased from the stores 
were far-fetched and dear-bought. So true is 
it,, that manufactures, like prophets, are not 
likely to be honoured in their own country. 
It is in human nature to undervalue what 
grows up under our own eye. Of all this Mrs. 
Mason was fully aware. Hero and emperor, 
as George was, in her eye, she was aware that 
he was an inexperienced trader; that his 
market was a most unpromising one ; and she 
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allowed herself to indulge but very slender 
hopes from the proposed excursion to the river. 
But there was neither shoe nor stocking in the 
family. Notwithstanding the mending and 
patching of decendy and honest pride, their 
last dress was rapidly verging to rags. They 
already hid themselves from their neighbours 
as they passed. As the mother made her last 
arrangements for the departure of her boys on 
this excursion, it was with many prayers and 
tears. Nevertheless, the grand maxim of her 
dear departed husband, *^ never to despair,'* 
came to her thoughts, as though it were his 
spirit hovering near to cheer them. Her last 
and best exertions were made to render them 
as neat and decent in their appearance as cir- 
cumstances would admit. But, though their 
clothes were so patched and seamed that the 
original material and the ground colour could 
be hardly discerned, it was manifest that they 
were children of a mother who had been used 
to decency and respectable society. After 
giving them all the counsels of maternal ap- 
prehension and forecast 5 after long and labori- 
ous dictation what was to be said and done in 
various supposed cases ; she packed up the 
venture in two bundles, in the only two decent 
handkerchiefs remaining in the family, the 
larger to be borne by George, and the smaller 
by Henry 5 she kissed them both, suppressed 
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her starting tears^'and trusting the return pur- 
chases^ if they made sales^ entirely to the 
judgment of George, and his knowledge of 
what they needed most, she sent them forth. 

It was a beautiful March morning when they 
started, and the swelling buds of the spice- 
wood filled the air with aromatic fragrance. 
Wherever they crossed a run with a southern 
exposure, they saw the delicious meadow-pink 
and the red-bud in flower. The beauty of the 
day ; that inexplicable spirit of freshness and 
joy to the whole creation which spring diffuses 
over earth and through air, and with which it 
fills every thing that has life with gaiety and 
song; the alcove of branches in the grand 
forest through which they passed, just beginning 
to be tinged with countless points of green ; 
every object on their way was of a freshness to 
cheer every thing but despair. They, too, 
were full of the freshness and buoyancy of 
youthful existence, and the sweet illusions of 
hope were diffused over their minds. They 
walked almost with a bound. They whistled 
and sung, as an echo to the songs of the forest, 
and, for the first six miles of their way, no 
doubts or fears had mingled with their expec- 
tations. But all of us, from four to fourscore, 
are creatures of the elements ; our joys and our 
sorrows, the fabric of a passing remembrance ; 
a floating cloud, a change in th^ temperature^ 
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and the sunshine of the mind vanishes with that 
of the sky. Before they reached the river, the 
sun rose high, and the day was sultry. They 
had become weary, and the excess of morning 
gaiety and hope was gone. Henry began very 
frankly to confess his doubts and discourage- 
ments. George in heart was as much discou- 
raged as his brother 5 but he had practically 
and thoroughly learned the hard lesson of put- 
ting a good face upon a hopeless project. So 
he taxed his utmost ingenuity to prove to his 
brother that nobody could ever hope to succeed 
in any project with a sad countenance and a dis- 
couraged look. " If we do not look cheerful 
and full of hope, when we arrive,*' said he, 
^^ that alone would spoil our market.'* He then 
exerted his utmost ingenuity to prove to his 
brother that they actually would do well. 
Children are easy to convince, especially when 
they wish to be convinced. While they rested 
a few moments, he entreated his brother to look 
cheerful, and by making such eCForts with him 
actually became so himself. More of the secret 
of success in life lies in this thing than many 
readers imagine. 

They rose, resuming their morning faces, 
and marched on, whistling and singing, until 
they arrived at the river. The steam- boat 
had just fired its cannon, and swept to the bank 
in all the pageantry of display, as they arrived- 
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It may be imagined what an imposing spectacle 
it presented to boys who, for so many months^ 
had seen nothing but log*cabins and trees. 
Hundreds of waggish boatmen were raising the 
wind on the deck, and seventy-five or eighty 
gaily dressed cabin-passengers sprang ashore, 
as soon as the plank was put out. A trading* 
boat was moored a few rods above them. 
George considered this a good omen. The 
people in those boats are known to be traders 
and traffickers, who deal in every thing. Besides 
it was to remain there two days, whereas the 
steani-boat was only to take in wood and a few 
passengers, and would depart in a couple of 
hours ; of course, the first trading essay of the 
two boys would be made upon the steam-boat. 
It will be seen that it was but an unpromising 
business for two ragged boys to carry such 
articles as hats and bonnets for sale on board 
such a steam-boat, returning from New Orleans, 
crowded with passengers, some of them dandies, 
some of them belles, many of them empty, 
heartless, and unfeeling, most of them in a 
careless, toothpick frame, and scarcely one of 
them disposed to offer a fair chance to the in- 
tended speculation of the boys. True, they 
were boys with fine faces, and keen observers 
might easily have noted that they were not 
common boys. But who, of the card-playing 
people and the vain women on board the steam* 
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boat, yawning with ennui, and greedy only for 
some kind of heartless distraction, would in- 
spect them closely enough to look beyond their 
first appearance and their rags ? Besides, all 
thokt could be supposed capable of such a pur- 
chase had been to the great mart of finery. 
New Orleans, and would little think of supply- 
ing themselves with anything they had over- 
looked there, in such a place as this. All these 
thoughts were sufficiently obvious, even to the 
inexperience of George. His heart palpitated ; 
his mouth was dry ; and, as he gave his hand to 
his brother. Henry to lead him along the plank 
on board the boat, his very hand was covered 
with a cold sweat. Never had the poor lad 
more urgent occasion for his motto, " Don't 
give up the ship.'' He assumed the courage of 
desperation, and walked up to a tall gentleman 
with an air of patronage and authority, who 
seemed to be a kind of chief gallant among the 
ladies. "Will you please to have any of our 
hats and bonnets, sir f " said he. 

The gentleman answered carelessly, but 
kindly, " My boys, I have no need of either." 
But, as if struck with the'singularity of the offer 
of such articles in such a place — " Let us look 
at them, though," he continued ; "what kind of 
hats and bonnets do you make heref" To 
have a chance to display his articles was an 
unexpected ^vantage, and no small point 
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gained. So he very modestly undid his hand- 
kerchiefs, and spread his hats and bonnets 
before the gentleman. It is more than pro- 
bable that he had made the proposition to the 
boys merely to bring about a conversation with 
the ladies. ^^ Come and look, ladies," said he. 
'* Why, they are fine. Upon my word, if we 
have not come all the way from New Orleans 
to a bonnet-market at the Iron Banks ! Who 
made these articles ? " he continued, handling 
them rather rudely. ^^ My mother and my- 
self,'* answered George firmly. *' Please not 
to rumple them, sir.'* 

By this time a circle was formed round the 
boys and their articles. Any person, who has 
witnessed such a scene, knows how little feel- 
ing there is in such cases. Some of the ladies 
showed their wit by laughing at the bonnets. 
Another took one of them up and ran to the 
mirror, screwing it sideways on her head, and 
giving herself a great many pretty airs in this 
ridiculous position, well pleased tp have gained 
the general laugh of the gentlemen. George 
felt every ill-natured remark upon his hats and 
bonnets as he would have felt an insult upon 
his mother, and every rude pull tipon his bon- 
nets as though it were upon his heart-strings. 
His temper — for he was a high-spirited boy^ — 
was fifty times ready to burst forth. But he 
saw that all depended upon self-possession. 

VOL. II. p 
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So he swallowed his words^ and attempted to 
conceal the palpitations of his hearty as they 
agitated his tattered jacket, and bade himself 
be calm. Some tumbled over his hats, remark- 
ing that they showed an astonishing ingenuity, 
and began to ask questions about a family that 
could originate such manufactures in such a 
place. To all these questions George and even 
Henry had such modest, prompt, and proper, 
answers, that persons of much thought and 
feeling would naturally have been aroused to 
an interest in them. But, unfortunately, there 
is little of the kind to be expected in such cir- 
cumstances. In such places they generally 
prefer to show their own wit and talent at 
ridicule, rather than exercise consideration and 
benevolence to little paupers like these. There 
was, in particular, a forward young lady, with a 
fine complexion, who was pretty, conceited, 
and vain, the belle and the wit of her village 
when at home, and she had been a third rate 
blue-stocking even at New Orleans ; she was, 
moreover, wealthy, and dressed as fine as co- 
lours, ribands, and lace, could make her. She 
made such ridiculous efiforts to squeeze the 
handsomest bonnet over her huge combs upon 
her head, as made Henry cry out in terror that 
*^ she would spoil the bonnet." A lady of more 
character and consideration saw and pitied the 
distress of the boy, and begged her, if she did 
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not wish to purchase it, at least to return it 
without injury. This polite and proper rebuke 
picjued her, nor was it the first time she had 
been piqued with this lady of superior under- 
standing during this trip. She returned the 
bonnet to George, comparing it with her own 
Leghorn, however, as she returned it. Her 
own was cartainly a meaner bonnet, though 
dizened with ornaments and artificial flowers. 
" You see, my boy,'^ said she, holding her own 
beside his, ^^ that I hardly w^mt to buy such a 
thing as this. Still, as you seem to be poor^ I 
will give you half a dollar." At the same time 
she offered him one from her splendid purse. 
Half-dollars had been rare visitants with 
George, and he thought how much it would 
purchase ior his mother. A glow passed over 
his cheek. He knew not whether the feeling 
were pride, resentment, or proper spirit. He 
was not casuist enough to decide in a moment 
whether he ought or ought not to refuse the 
money. But he answered promptly, " Thank 
you, ma'am, I should be glad to sell, but 1 did 
not come to beg. As you don^t find my bon- 
nets WOTth buying, I will go.^' An answer so 
proper from a boy so young and so dressed, 
produced an instant and unexpected impres- 
sion. It did the business for George. It 
aroused attention, and created instant sympa^ 
thy. The considerate lady, who had spoken 

v2 
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before^ whispered a person who seemed to be 
her brother, and a momentary consultation en- 
sued between them and the gentlemen and 
ladies in general. The gentleman came for- 
ward, and asked George the price of his bon- 
nets and his hats. ^^ Six dollars for the one, 
four for the other, and seventy-five cents for 
each of the hats ;" was the answer. The gen- 
tleman remarked, as one who was a judge, that 
the best bonnet was a fine one, and ought to 
sell for more than the price asked. He pro- 
posed to buy it, and dispose of it in a lottery, 
to which there was an assent by general accla- 
mation. He paid George six dollars, and took 
the bonnet. The example was contagious. All 
at once, it was discovered that the hats were 
light and fine for the approaching summer. 
The ptory of the cleverness of the poor boys 
ran through the crowd. Strong feeling, excited 
in their favour, gave them credit for even more 
than they possessed. In a few minutes George 
had sold five of his hats. 

Delighted beyond measure, he skipped up 
the ladder amoug the hundreds who were 
crowded on the deck. There was no hope for 
the sale of the remaining grass-bonnet among 
the plain and hardy fellows there. But no one 
laughed at him for being ragged, and he sold 
another of his straw hats. The bell rung for 
all on shore to come on board, and all on board. 



« 
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that did not belong there^ to be off. The cannon 
fired^ and George was admonished that the 
steam-boat was getting under way. He care- 
fully led his brother Henry ashore, and with 
feelings very different from those with which 
he came on board. He had in hand ten dol- 
lars and a half, and to him it was the treasure 
of the Indies. The boys were now in a frame 
of mind to be delighted with seeing the gay 
steam-boat, with her colours raised and her 
pennons flying, moving majestically round, as 
the wheels began to throw up the foam, and as 
she began to take her strong march against the 
current of the mighty stream. 

There still remained one bonnet and two hats. 
The boys had now acquired confidence from 
success, and they walked up the stream a few 
paces, to where the trading-boat was moored. 
The two partners, who managed it, probably 
took them to be boys bringing eggs on board 
for sale. One of them held out his hand, to 
lead them aboard. 

" What do ypu ask for your eggsf " was the 
question. 

^^ We have none to sell," answered George, 
^^ but an imitation Leghorn bonnet, and a 
couple of gentleman's straw hats.'' 

The traders were shrewd fellows from Con- 
necticut, whose business on the river, as they 
phrased it with the true northern accent, was 
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^^ trading and trafficking/' and to whom no 
article. of barter came amiss. Like the people 
in the steam-boat^ their om'iosity was excited 
by having such . articles offered there^ in a 
region where they had been accustomed to 
suppose nothing was manufactured. These 
knowing traders examined the articles with 
seeming carelessness, but they comprehended 
thei character and^circumstances of the boys 
in a moment, learned that they were Yankees, 
and. perceived that they offered their articles 
cheap. They ascertained, too, at once, that 
they had money, which they wished to expend 
in purchases. Such an opportunity to ^^ trade 
and traffick '' was not to be lost. 

The sight of so many goods, arranged for 
show and effect, and with many a gaudy article 
on the external part of the shelves to strike 
the eye, could not fail to arrest the admiration 
of the boys from the woods. Henry held 
up his hands, exclaiming, " Oh ! brother, 
brother, what would I give to carry home 
some of these fine things to mother and the 
children ! Dear George, you misst buy some 
of these things for them.^* 

After a little pretended difficulty about the 
price, the traders purchased the remaining 
bonnet and hats. But it was part of the 
contract that the boys were to receive their 
pay in goods, and moreover, to expend their 
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money in purchases there, they engaging to 
furnish every article as cheap as it could be 
bought at the stores. Sorry I am to say, that 
George, with all his natural cleverness and 
quickness, had better thrown his articles into 
the river than have dealt with one of these 
traders. But one of the traders was endowed 
with a .heart and a conscience, strange as it 
may seem, in his case. The artless story of 
the boys had moved his pity and his feelings. 
He was determined that no advantage should 
be taken of their youth and inexperience. He 
called his partner aside, and told him as much.^ 
The younger of the traders remonstrated, but, 
being the inferior partner, was obliged to yield, 
while the elder dealt with them. The whole 
amount of the purchase was to be sixteen dol- 
lars. The trader made many considerate and 
kind inquiries, with a sincere view to inform 
himself what they most needed at home. It 
was a business of extreme perplexity with 
George to decide between conflicting claims 
in their purchases. He went on shore with 
Henry, to consult with him on points that pride 
forbade him to mention before the traders. 
After all, it would have occupied all the day 
to fix on the specific articles to purchase, had 
it not been necessary that he should decide in 
season to return home that night. The impor- 
tant selections at length, after much doubt and 
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solicitude^ and aided by the honest and more 
decided judgment of the trader, were made. 
They consisted of patterns for a chintz dress 
for the mother and daughter, a pair of shoes 
for each, and patterns for a domestic cotton 
dress for each of the children. Two dollars 
that remained were bestowed in coffee and 
sugar, luxuries that had not been tasted in the 
family since the first month after their arrival 
in the country. The trader had not only given 
them the full value of their money and articles^ 
but had generously allowed them more, and in 
the noble spirit of. saving their feelings, and 
wishing them to receive it, not as a gift, but as 
a purchase. '^The whole amount, when done 
up in a bundle, was no inconsiderable package, 
and constituted a burden too heavy for their 
strength and the distance they had to travel that 
night. Fortunately, a neighbour from the 
settlement was at the river, carrying out a load 
of articles in his horse-waggon to the settle- 
ment. He offered to take their package^ and 
even themselves back again. But, as his wag- 
gon was heavily loaded, and inconvenient and 
uncomfortable as a vehicle, they thankfully 
accepted the offer for the transport of their 
package, preferring themselves to return on 
foot, as they came. 

This matter arranged^ away marched the 
boys for home^ with hearts as light as a feather. 
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It was cheering to hear their young voices 
echoing in songs through the woods^ as they 
walked briskly onward. The still dusk of a 
March sunset overtook them before they 
reached home. It happened in this case, as it 
always happens, that too high a flood of joy is 
succeeded in the mind by an ebb of sadness. 
The solemn sensations of decaying light in the 
forests, weariness, and the reaction'of feelings 
that had been too highly excited, drew from 
Henry, with a long sigh, as they rested for a 
moment, this remark: ^^ Dear George, it takes 
away all my gladness in carrying our fine 
things home, to think that my poor, dear 
father is gone, never to come back. Oh ! I 
would give all this world that he were only 
alive and well ; what we have got would render 
him so happy! Oh! how glad he would be to 
see that we are able to make ourselves comfort- 
able and take care of ourselves ! I shall never 
see him more, and I care nothing about all we 
have bought." 

As this thought came over him, in all its bit- 
terness, his surcharged heart found vent to its 
feelings in a burst of weeping. George was not 
a little proud of his reputation for philosophy, 
but he had been brooding in his mind over the 
same gloomy train of remembrance, and this 
ill-timed remark of his brother's, the echo of 
his own thoughts, so nearly vanquished him, 

f5 
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that he was obliged to turn away to condeal the 
tears that were forming in his own eyes. 
While they were thus crying in company^ their 
neighbour'^ waggon cameup with them. His 
company^ and the view of their package^ intro- 
duced a new train of thought. They were still 
two miles from home^ and as the waggon 
parted from their path there^ and took another 
direction^ it became necessary that they should 
take their package themselves. It was heavy 5 
but it was a precious burden^ and they wiped 
their eyes^ as George thanked the neighbour, 
and bent his neck to it. As he became weary 
under his burden, Henry shouldered it, and 
staggered on a quarter of a mile, when George 
resumed it. In this way, they arrived in view 
of the house. Twilight was just fadings The 
wooden shutters were not closed, and a bright 
light gleamed from the house. The sweet and 
. subdued voices of the mother and daughter were 
heard, singing the evening hymn. They dis- 
tinctly heard the burden of the closing stanza, 

" Oh, guide the dear ones safely home." 

The family dog received them with caresses 
at the door. The two boys threw down their 
package as they entered, and, rushing to the 
arms of their mother, made no effort to restrain 
tears of joy. They both sobbed together, 
'* Father, dear father, if you were only here !" 
But the tears, and kisses, and embraces, that 
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followed^ were only those of tenderneiss and 
joy. They all agreed, that if his spirit could 
be among them, it would only be to chide them 
for any other feelings than those of gladness on 
this occasion. 

And now, after half an hour spent in this way, 
came on, of course, the happy business of un- 
rolling the goods and displaying the individual 
character of their purchases. My reader may 
have seen a lady in her birth-night ball-dress. 
He may have seen a dandy sport a suit of 
clothes in an entire new fashion. He may have 
imagined high degrees of gratified pride and 
joy on occasions which he has seen, or of which 
he may have read. But I question if he has 
ever seen or read of a more real, heart- felt, and 
honest, exultation of joy, than that of this 
family. Ah ! my dear reader, I hope you do 
not know by experience, as these poor people 
did, that it is bitter privation that teaches us 
the value of things ; that it is poverty which 
instructs us to be content and glad with a 
little. Who can tell the gladness of heart of 
this mother and daughter, that they should be 
once more decently clad, and in a garb fit to be 
seen ? The two boys were exulting proudly in 
their own wisdom, cleverness, and manage- 
ment, and, as a spice of evil mixes with all our 
good, I much fear there was in their hearts a 
dawning feeling like that of the exulting mo- 
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narchj who said, ^' Is not this great Babylon 
which I have built V Add to this the gratified 
pride of the mother, in seeing this proof of the 
premature industry and capacity of her chil- 
dren ; and in witnessing the fulfilment of her 
departed husband's prediction, ^^thatGod would 
never forsake them, if they did not forsake 
themselves/' One of the most insupportable 
burdens of extreme poverty was not only thrown 
off, but a prospect opened of a constant remedy 
of the same kind for the future. 

Mrs. 'Mason, too, had, like her two sons, her 
painful revulsion, after the first burst of joy. 
She remembered the eye that used to kindle 
with such intense affection at seeing the happi- 
ness of his family. She remembered him with 
whom she had shared her joys and sorrows. 
She remembered his satisfied look, as he saw 
his children seated round the evening fire. She 
felt, too, how happy this evening would have 
made him. In vain, she said to herself, that 
his ashes only remained with them under the 
sycamore, and that his spirit was in heaven, 
and infinitely above such poor and trifling joys. 
She was after all but a frail being of flesh ; and 
unavailing longing for his loved society, to 
share the happiness of that evening, brought 
bitterness in the midst of her joy. 

" Some natural tears she dropped, bat wiped them soon/' 

Coffee was prepared, the first they had tasted 
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for a year^ and the eidiilarating beverage had a 
relish which they cannot know^ to whom it is a 
daily repast. 

To make the dresses was the work of the 
i^iother and daughter. Privation rendered this 
labour, which in so many instances is consider- 
ed a pauiful toil, a delightful pastime. The 
boys, the while, were in the field, busily en- 
gaged in planting, and delighted, on their re- 
turn from work, to watch the progress of the 
important operations within. They within, 
too, often came out to observe how the opera- 
tions of the field succeeded. During this in- 
spection, we see George, in the honest pride of 
head workman and overseer in this important 
business, directing Henry to straighten the 
rows, and Thomas to take some kernels from 
the hill, or add them, as he saw the case require. 
These subalterns, too, had a pride in manifest- 
ing, under the eye of their mother, the prompt* 
ness of their obedience. 

The imagination of the reader may easily 
supply the details of a considerable interval of 
time that ensued, marked with no incident but 
the rejoicings of the succeeding sabbath, in 
which the family performed their customary 
solemnities in an entire new dress from h^ad 
to foot. This was a silent joy, and a pride inly 
felt 5 for each member of the family knew too 
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wfell tbe claims ol self-respect to exult exter- 
nally in the display of their finery. We should 
have mentioned that, since the death of Mr. 
Mason, sabbath had been in this family a day 
of the same kind of worship as while he lived. 
It was in vain that their neighbours strolled 
by with their dogs and guns, and invited the 
boys to share with them the pleasures and the 
profits of the chace. It was in vain that even 
the women came past the house with their an- 
gling rods to fish in the neighbouring creek. The 
day had always been in that family consecrated 
to pursuits worthy of the hopes of immortality, 
and these duties, so far from being remitted 
after the head was gone, were more exactly 
performed. The house was that day a sabbath- 
school, a place of worship, a house of instruc- 
tion in singing, and in training to all the high 
thoughts and holy feelings of religion. Neither 
was it a day of gloom. It had long been incul- 
cated on this family, as one of the first duties 
of the sabbath, to strive in everyway to render 
it a pleasant and a cheerful day to the children. 
Prayers were recited, select portions of the Scrip- 
tures read, questions propounded, and every 
duty seasoned with an air of cheerfulness and 
joy. The day never passed without an affec- 
tionate remembrance of him whose body moul- 
dered, indeed, under tlie sycamore near them ; 
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but whose spirit^ the mother told then, was, 
probably, permitted that day to descend from 
heaven, and to be invisibly present with them. 
The field was planted, and the corn waved in 
its beauty. The showers descended, and they 
were again cheered with the prospect of an 
ample harvest. The materials for the labours 
of the winter were prepared, as they were 
matured for gathering. It was a delightful 
employment to tend their silk-worms. For 
this season they calculated upon little more than 
an experiment. But they contemplated with 
untiring eagerness and unsate4 pleasure the 
manifestations of the astonishing wisdom and 
contrivance of Providence in the labours of these 
humble animals* They admired the beauty of 
the little silken world in which they enclosed 
themselves, and saw, in the increase of their 
stock, and the extension of their occupations, 
the promise not only of pleasant employment, 
but of adding to their means of support. There 
was certainly with them every conceivable mo- 
tive for industry. One of their most important 
arrangements was, after evening service, to 
settle the business of the succeeding day, and 
parcel out the amount of time that should be 
appropriated to each duty. This appreciation 
of time, this wise and settled distribution of it 
beforehand, redeems half a life. By rising an 
hour earlier than other people, and by drawing 
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on the evening for an hour later, and by saving 
two hours every day, by having all the employ- 
ments of the day, and the length of time to be 
devoted to each, settled beforehand, four hours 
every day were gained upon their most indus- 
trious neighbours. 

Yet, with their utmost industry, the evils of 
poverty pressed hard upon them. Their sugar 
and coffee were soon expended, and the priva- 
tion rendered more bitter by the inclination for it 
having been rekindled, and the habit renewed 
by this transient indulgence. A single dress 
for each of th#m only rendered the want of a 
change more striking and painful. The doctor's 
bill and the tax-bill were presented anew, with 
a sneering remark, that ^^ people ought to pay 
their debts before they made themselves fine." 
There were a hundred other things to which 
they, stinted as their means had been, had been 
formerly used, which were necessary to com- 
mon comfort, and the want of which was felt to 
be sufficiently galling. But poor people, that 
have religion and good sense, learn to bear many 
evils, and to endure the want of many things 
without envy or repining. The mother nightly 
inculcated upon them, that it was not only 
making themselves miserable, but wicked, to 
fret and murmur, because others had means and 
comforts which they had not, or to harbour 
angry and revengeful feelings towards even 
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those who despised them on account of their 
poverty. 

The spring and the summer passed away 
calmly^ and without other incidents than those 
every where brought about by the silent march 
of Time. Their days sped in noiseless privacy, 
in these calm and innocent employments. 
Every day added to the strength of the children, 
and developed the energy, firmness, and fore- 
cast, of George. Their amount of silk was laid 
by for future winding. An abundant supply of 
the article, for the manufacture of the coming 
winter, was provided. At this period of hope 
and cheerful anticipation, a catastrophe befel 
them, of which they had been forewarned, but 
which yet fell upon them like a thunderstroke. 
They .had been told, that they must expect the 
sickness of acclimation^ called *^ seasoning,'' in 
the phrase of the country. They had been too 
busy, too much occupied, and too deep in 
schemes of the future, to think of sickness, 
until it came. 

The corn had just begun to whiten on the 
ears, and the intense heats of summer to soften 
into the milder temperature of autumn, when, 
one morning, Mrs. Mason felt a chill, which 
compelled her to take to her bed. Her lips and 
her hands had the customary livid appearance. 
She had hardly lain down, before the three 
younger children came in from the field, all 
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attacked in the same way. The little dis- 
couraged tremblers bestowed thems^ves on 
their beds. The spasms of the chill in each 
were most severe. From Mrs. Mason to her 
youngest child, their teeth chattered, and a kind 
of low moaning noise accompanied violent and 
spasmodic shaking. Each was under the in- 
fluence of a delirious excitement, like that of 
opium, and the cry of " drink ! drink ! " was ut- 
tered with the eager earnestness of a traveller 
expiring with thirst on the parched sands of a 
desert. A couple of hours passed in this way, 
when they dozed for a few moments, and then 
roused up, with cheeks crimsoned with fever, 
and another kind of delirium, attended with new 
tones and accents of distress. Eliza and George 
were continually carrying the water -gourds, 
first to one and then to another. The patients 
seized the vessel with a convulsive grasp, and 
held it so long, that one would have thought they 
would have suffocated themselves by the eager- 
ness and duration of their drinking. This 
paroxysm lasted somewhat longer than the for- 
mer, and, when it had passed, a few moments 
of agony succeeded ; when the sweat began to 
start, slowly at first, and without much sensa- 
tion of relief. But soon it burst from every pore, 
and dropped from each particular tress of hair, 
as though their solid flesh would ^^ resolve into 
a dew.'' This immediately brought calmnest^ 
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and relief; and a delightful languor, which they 
only know who have felt it, attended by such 
soothing and tranquillizing sensations as we 
may suppose to belong to the spirit of the just, 
after the last struggles of escape from the 
prison of the flesh. But, though relieved, they 
were so weak as to be unable to rise from their 
beds. A thick fog rose above the tops of the 
trees, and the sun went down in utter and Egyp- 
tian darkness. What a night, for this family, of 
which two only of the children could walk from 
bed to bed of the sick ! Eliza was, as might 
be expected from her age and sex, subdued and 
pale as death. George felt that the grand trial 
of his fortitude was come. He repeated his 
grand maxim, as he kindled the evening light ; 
told them, in the common proverb, " that the 
darkest time in the night was just before morn- 
ing ; '" talked with calmness of this sickness, as 
the common course of things in the country ; 
and remarked that, though distressing to en- 
dure, they ought all to be thankful ; that it was 
by no means a dangerous disorder; and prophe- 
sied, with deep apparent conviction, that not 
only would they all be shortly well from this 
" seasoning,'' but find it to be the harbinger of 
good fortune again* 

Still he was aware that, in such violent at- 
tacks, something must be done to arrest the 
fury of the disorder. He consulted none but 
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his sister. He made every considerable ar- 
rangement, within the limits of their slender 
means^ to meet the renewal of the paroxysm, 
which, he was aware, the patients must expect 
again on the morrow ; and he was away, before 
the dawn in the morning, on the road to the 
river for the doctor. There was now no bro- 
ther Henry to accompany him, whose prattle 
might ^erve to beguile him on the way. The 
day was sultry, and the subject of his medita- 
tions dreary and full of gloom. But courage 
and affection achieve miracles. He reached 
the river early in the day. The doctor could 
not accompany him back, but promised — as 
is customary in that climate and at that sea- 
son, to avoid heat and flies and to save time — 
that he would start for the sick family at mid- 
night. George was on his return by ten in 
the morning. He had already measured half 
his distance home, when he felt himself sud- 
denly seized with a chill. So violent was the 
attack, that he found himself obliged to stop 
and sit down. Fortunately the disease had 
arrested him on the bank of a rivulet and at 
the ford. He crawled on his hands and knees 
through the mud, and, reclining over the water, 
drank as long as he could hold his breath. A 
momentary relief flashed an impulse of courage 
through his frame, that he should be able to 
resume his journey. He waded through the 
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ford, and staggered on a few steps. All would 
not do. Every thing flashed before his eyes, 
in long and flaky streams of green and yellow 
light, succeeded by darkness. His head swam, 
and thick pantings oppressed his bosom. The 
poor fellow fell, but fortunately on the moss 
at the foot of a sycamore. It was some mi- 
nutes before consciousness returned ; and, as 
he felt as he had never felt before, and per- 
ceived that he was covered with a cold clammy 
sweat, his first idea was, that the hand of death 
was upon him. Even then, the noble lad 
thought only of the poor sufferers at home, 
looking in vain through the evening and night 
for his return. It was long before he could 
gather strength to repeat his adage, and re- 
sume his courage. He settled himself as com- 
fortably as he could on the moss, and in a 
position as convenient as might be to crawl to 
the stream. It was a thought sufficiently 
gloomy, it must be admitted, for such a lad to 
contemplate his probable chance of expiring 
there in the woods, unattended and alone, and, 
perhaps, be devoured by panthers or wolves, 
even before the death of nature had taken 
place ; and leave the sufferers at home entirely 
forlorn. But he said, " Our father, who art 
in heaven !" and he prayed first for those at 
home, and then for himself, and laid himself 
down to await the disposal of Providence. His 
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paroxysm was increased by his fatigue^ and 
the want of a bed^ and the* comforts, which 
even his home would have afforded. He was 
afflicted with partial delirium and devouring 
thirst. Once more he fainted in his efforts to 
crawl up the bank, after drinking. It seemed 
to him, indeed, on regaining his couch of moss, 
that he must there expire. Such was his situa- 
tion, as the dark night came upon him, and 
the distant howl of the wolves rung in his ear. 
In the midst of his thoughts within him, it 
occurred to him, that at one in the night the 
doctor would pass that way, and that, by that 
time, his fever would be so far abated as that 
he might be able to ride home behind him. 
But then it would be necessary that he should 
remain awake, or the doctor would pass him, 
ignorant that he was there. The sweat soon 
began to flow, and he was easy, languid, and 
his eyes so heavy, that sleep seemed irresisti- 
bly to weigh upon his eye-lids. He attempted 
a hundred expedients to keep himself awake. 
An invincible drowsiness pressed upon him, 
and nature levied her tribute. He feU into a 
profound sleep. The angels of God not only 
guarded this pale and exhausted lad from the 
wolves, but inspired pleasant dreams into his 
innocent bosom. He fancied that he had just 
arrived home. His mother and the children 
were recovered, and were about him with 
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kisses and caresses. Water seemed to be 
handed to him^ and, in his eagerness to grasp 
the gourd and bring it to his lips, he awoke 
himself from his dream, just as he heard the 
distant trampling of the doctor approaching on 
horseback. 

It might have startled another to have been 
thus called upon, as he passed, by a feeble 
human voice, imploring aid at that hour and 
in that place. But the doctor was a man of 
temperament, such as not to find miracles in 
incidents wide from the common ; and, when 
he learned the state of the case, it was nothing 
strange to him to find a sick lad on the way, 
who had just passed the paroxysm of the ague. 
He made some difficulty about taking him up 
behind him, remarking, that he seemed very 
comfortably situated there, and that he could 
notify his mother to have him sent for in the 
morning. Poor George had to exert himself 
to the utmost to be taken up. But he suc- 
ceeded at length, and was carried home. 

When George returned, he found that Eliza, 
towards night, had likewise been attacked, and 
that the family had suflFered inexpressibly for 
water. But they were still alive, and the sight 
of him and the doctor revived their spirits. 
The doctor prescribed as he thought the case 
required, and I am sorry to add, that it ap- 
peared to him to call for cheap medicines. He 
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was one of those physicians who make most 
exertions for those who pay best. Physicians^ 
generally, are kind men, and there are few who 
would have left a helpless family in the woods, 
with the nearest neighbour distant two miles, 
and each member so sick as to be unable to go 
to the spring and bring a gourd of water for the 
rest, without having attempted an arrangement, 
to procure some one to nurse them. But this 
doctor had a thick head and an unfeeling heart. 
He daily saw much misery and sickness of the 
same sort, and he thought very little upon the 
scene before him, except that it afforded him 
little immediate prospect of a bill. He thought 
in this case, I rather imagine, if he thought at 
all upon the subject, that men were made to be 
sick, take pills, and pay the doctor ; and, as this 
family could not do the last, he felt it right to 
hurry away to those patients who could. Be 
that as it may, he left the family in which no 
one was able to walk to the spring to shift for 
themselves. They had all taken medicine, and 
this had produced an exacerbation of the morn- 
ing attack. It was distressing to hear their 
groans during the paroxysm, and their inces- 
sant cries for drink. However Mrs. Mason and 
George might be able to sustain the agony of 
thirst in silence, it was an effort of self-restraint 
not to be expected of the rest. 

For aught that appears^ they might all have 
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expired together, without any relief, had not 
Providence in its own merciful way sent them 
aid. Pompey, the old slave who had officiated 
at the funeral of Mr. Mason, had been on an 
errand to the river, and had returned that way. 
Hearing the groans within, he was induced to 
stop, and enter the cabin. What a scene was be- 
fore him ! There was none to bring them water 
to quench their burning thirst. His kind heart 
was affected. He repaired to the spring for a 
couple of gourds full of water, and gave them 
drink. He opened the shutters, to ventilate the 
room. He cut green boughs, and put them in 
the windows, to keep out the sun, and admit the 
coolness of the air. He grated the tender corn 
of the half-ripe ears, and made them gruel. He 
made their beds, and assisted them from one ta 
the other while he did it. In short, he did 
every thing which a diligent and affectionate 
nurse could do, with the means of the house, 
and then fell on his knees beside their bed, and 
prayed with them. Nor was his prayer less 
effectual in the divine ear, or less cheering and 
consoling to the patients, because it was uttered 
in the broken accents of an African dialect. 
He then sat by them, and talked to them in 
his good-natured and affectionate way, bid- 
ding them take courage, and promising that 
he would hurry home, and ask leave of his 
master to return and watch with them. And, 
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as he was old^ and^ as he said^ of Uttle aocouBt 
in the field, he had no doubt that his master 
would allow him to couve back and stay with 
them. He added — ^^Me cure heap people 
of the ague. Me know six times more about 
him than the doctor. Me come and ciu^ you 
all.'' 

A solemn conversation between the mother 
and these children on their beds ensued. The 
two younger children were wild with the deli- 
rium of fever. Henry, Cliza, and the mother, 
were in utter despondency, and certainly few 
prospects on earth can be imagined more 
gloomy than theirs. The only article in the 
cabin for sustenance was corn^meal, and the 
alternative before them seemed only that of 
perishing of sickness or hunger. George, 
though the sickest of the whole, held fast to 
his grand maxim. He declared an undoubting 
confidence that all things would yet go well with 
them. He exhorted them to consider how 
mercifully God had dealt with them in many 
respects already. From their rich experience 
of the Divine mercy in time past, he called on 
them to take courage for the future. None 
but people so situated know what invigorating 
refreshment tbrises to cheer despondency, and 
banish despair, from one such firm and uu* 
dopbting prophet of good. 

In due time Pompey came. The kind-hearted 
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aod CQO^id^^ ,^m^e had |]|ercejived their con- 
ditiou. Frpnd |>he stoces of his fel^pw-se^vaats 
h^ lurought a little s\ig9r and tea. Of his mas- 
^ he had begged powder .and shot. He Jollied 
squtirrels and partridges in ^ hour's bui>t. 
With these and ;gcated corn l^e prepared a nu- 
Uitive and rich soup. He then weiit along the 
run^ and gathered mp(Uorium p^foliatum^ or 
thoroqgh-wort. He ^^ve each a cvyp of the 
Mifusion of tbQS^ leaves^ a grand remedy ^mong 
<tbe slaves in such cases^ and perhaps the best 
that can be given. The qiedicine operated ^i 
once powerf\iUy apd gently, and when the fever 
and the effect of the medicine were passed, a 
devouring p^ppetite returned. Their fear and 
djEij^ction were dispelled, as by a chc^rm, an^d 
the kind black fellow was in the midst pf them, 
a sort of ministering angel, apd enjoying the^r 
thankfulness and their hopes, with all the sym- 
pathy pf his affectionate nature. He prayed 
with them £|gain in the earnest language of 
thmksgiving aiid prais^e, and he sang his own 
wild hy^ians, if^s a .part pf the worship. Nor did 
he take his^lipqp.pn his blanket beside them pn 
the floor until he had siscertained that eaph of 
his patiepts was asleep. 

Next day, it is true, their fever retuirned, 
but with symptoms of abated violence, and an 
hour later in the day. The same medicine and 

the same regimen were repeated, and with the 
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same effect. The period of fever was short, and 
the attack of this day comparatively mild. On 
the third day of his attendance, instead of the 
infusion of thorough- wort, he gave an infusion 
of dog- wood, wild-cherry, and yellow poplar 
bark. On the fourth day nothing of their sick- 
ness remained but a kind of pleasing languor, 
and Pompey pronounced the fever broken, as- 
suring them, that all that was now necessary 
was to use great caution to prevent relapse, or, 
in his phrase, " getting it again.'* They were 
now able to help each other. Leaving them 
materials for soup, and killing them abundance 
of small wild game, obtained in those woods 
with but small effort, he left them with the 
tears and ^^ blessings of them that were ready 
to perish," as his reward. As they shook hands 
at parting, George gave him his promise, if he 
was ever able, as he hoped one day to be, to 
purchase him and give him his freedom. In 
a few days the family were perfectly recovered, 
and resumed their usual routine of cheerful 
and religious occupation and industry. They 
had, indeed, incurred an additional debt of 
twelve dollars to the leaden-hearted physician, 
who shortly let them know as much, by pre- 
senting his bill. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

This family had abundant reason to regard the 
merciful interposition of Providence, in not im- 
posing upon them a double burden at the same 
time, or one greater than they could bear. The 
afiFection of Hercules Pindall for Eliza still 
seemed to preponderate over his resentments. 
He was soothed, too, by learning that the family 
had promptly rejected similar proposals to his, 
made by Mr. Garvin, in behalf of his son Jethro. 
A coolness existed between those two families, 
originating with Mr. Pindall, and founded on 
the presumption, manifested by his neighbour, 
in thinking of a movement of that sort, in which 
even he had been unsuccessful. From the, cir- 
cumstance of the continued passion of young 
Hercules, or from some cause, it happened that 
the dreaded writ of ejection had never yet 
issued against their humble premises, and a kind 
of doubtful truce seemed yet to be exercised 
towards the family, which, it was considered 
probable, would take the form of alliance or 
war, according as Eliza and her mother should 
favour or reject the suit. 

An invitation to the whole family to accom- 
pany the Pindall family to a camprmeeting^ 
distant twenty miles among the hills, was urged 
with so much earnestness, mixed with half 
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threats, in case of refusal, that it was deemed 
advisable to accept it. There was less plea for 
rejecting it, for now all the family was comfort- 
ably and decently clad from their own means. 
They were informed^ too, thata separate carriage 
should be provided for the family, imd all tha 
necessary arrangements made for its subsist 
tence, while out on this religious expedition* 
The idea of a ride in the country was pleasant 
to Mrs. Mason and delightful to the chil^*en^ 
except Eliza } so that, on the whole ^ the day 
was awaited with impatience. 

The time of the camp-meeting had been ap- 
pointed with reference to the mild and delightful 
weather in autumn, commonly called Indiati 
Summer, and happened on a morning of on6 
of those beautiful days, when the weather is 
changing to coolness, and when the leaves are 
in the stage between verdure and the yellot^ 
tints of approaching winter. Hercules and his 
father rode on horseback, accompanied by half 
a dozen negro servants, and a four horse bag* 
gage waggon, loaded with provisions fmd a 
couple of tents ; and the family carriage^ in 
which were Mrs« Pindall and daughter, and 
Mrs. Mason, and all her family. The conver- 
sation that took place in the carriage turned 
upon the customary topics. Mrs. Pindall (rften 
descanted with a mother's eloquence, pride, and 
affection, upon her darling Hercides^ and^ with- 
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ofit coming directly to the point, took care to 
draw sufficiently alluring pictures of the happi- 
ness that would crown the wife of whom be 
should be the husband ; and Mrs. Ma^on ex- 
pressed herself delighted with the romantic 
solitudes (Hi the eastern side of the Mississippi. 
When they came among the hills, every thing 
was a charm to the delighted children. Eliza 
was cheerful, and sometimes made a remark, 
accompanied by an arch expression of the eye, 
which told what she would have said, had the 
company been pleasant and her heart light. 
Miss Letitia found it in keeping to be romantic, 
and she talked over all that she could remember 
of the trumpery novels that she had read, and 
found this to be *' the most delightfullest, and 
that the most genteelest, and the other the most 
sentimentalest, novel," that she had ever read. 
They took their dinner under a prodigious 
yellow poplar, on the margin of a clean branch, 
and had claret and coffee to carry down the 
solid parts of the repast. On their arriving at 
the ground. Miss Letitia insisted, and Mrs. 
Mason gave a silent assent to the remark, that 
this had been a most pleasant day. 

The place of worship was in the midst pf a 
grove of those noble and beautiful tulip-trees^ 
so natural to that region. Hie spot was a deep 
verdant bottom- valley. On the east and south 
it was surrounded by high precipitous hills. 
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faced with an almost perpendicular lime-stone 
wall^ in its fissures charmingly marked with 
prodigious tassels of the most verdant fern. A 
clear spring branch rolled gently through it, 
sufficiently broad and deep to reflect the trees 
and the pillared clouds of the firmament. There 
were the ambitious and wealthy, because in this 
region opinion is all-powerful, and they were 
there, either to extend their influence, or, that 
their absence might not be marked, to diminish 
it. Aspirants for ofl&ce were there, to elec- 
tioneer and gain popularity. Vast numbers 
were there, from simple curiosity, and merely 
to enjoy a spectacle. The young and beautiful 
were there with mixed motives, which, perhaps, 
it were best not to scrutinize severely. Chil- 
dren were there, their young eyes glistening 
with the intense interest of eager curiosity. 
The middle-aged fathers and mothers of families 
were there, with the sober views of people 
whose plans in life were fixed, and calmly 
waiting to hear. Men and women with hoary 
hairs were there, with such thoughts, it may be 
hoped, as their years invited. Such was the 
congregation, consisting of thousands. A host 
of preachers of different denominations was 
there, some in the earnest vigour of youth, 
waiting an opportunity for display; others, 
who had proclaimed the gospel, as missionary- 
pilgrims, from the remotest north of our vast 
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country to the shores of the Mexican gulf^ 
ready to utter the words, the feelings, and 
the experience, which they had treasured up in 
a travelling ministry of fifty years, and whose 
tones and accents, trembling with age, an- 
nounced, still more impressively than their 
language, that their travels, their toils, and 
their missionary warfare, were soon to termi- 
nate. Such were the preachers. 

The two families arrived at sunset, and were 
received with the marked distinction due to the 
wealth and importance of Mr. Pindall, a dis- 
tinction, which, with all its characteristic marks, 
has found its way even into these woods. 
Mrs. Mason had been accustomed to think of a 
camp-meeting with unpleasant associations of 
every sort. She was therefore in a frame of 
mind peculiarly fitted to receive -the magic 
impression of the scene before her. Distant 
acquaintances and friends, who had not met 
for years before, here met again. Persons, who 
knew each other only by dim and perhaps dis- 
figured description, here met, and were intro- 
duced, and contemplated one another face to 
face. Long previous canvassing of the merits 
of the respective preachers was here resumed 
again. The religious were waiting to hear, 
that their expiring sentiments might be re- 
kindled ; the witty^ that they might find sub- 
jects fi^r their supposed wit and criticism. In 
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fact, scarcely an element Of excitement for the 
human heart can be ipiagiued that Was not 
here. Of course, the interchange of apostolic 
greetings and salutations among the stricken in 
years, the embraces of women and young giris, 
the hearty recognition of young men ; the ei^er 
questionings how the time had passed, and the 
colour of the incidents that had marked it since 
they had last met ; the seeming banishment of 
the chill indifference of ordinary life, and the 
assumption in its stead of earnestness and 
warmth, apparently belonging to a more dis- 
interested, and warm-hearted, and sublimed, 
race of beings than men ; marked these meetings, 
and seemed to indicate that, in coming here, they 
had come to a holier regicm and a new country, 
where the air was love, and where every one 
cared, not only for the things of himself, but 
also for those of his neighbour. 

Meanwhile a hundred negroes, dressed in 
their holiday finery, pitched the tents in lines 
imder the rustling tulip-trees, and just beside 
the margin of the stream* In the suburbs of 
this religious city, the growth of a few hours, 
there were some tents, where the careless or 
the irreligious lingered, where cakes, wine, and 
refreshments were dispensed 5 and where the 
extremes of frivolity, merriment, and pleasure, 
were brought in direct contrast with those of 
religious excitement. Lamps were hung in 
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lines am<»ig the Burrounding branches^ and 
fires, kindled with pitchy fragments of pine, 
blazed in front of the tents, and diffused a glare 
through the forest, and on the sides and sum- 
mits of the hoary bluffs. Coffee and tea were 
prepared ; and as they sat down to a religious 
supper, thus furnished, andtransported, as they 
seemed to be, to paradise, even the subdued 
heart of Mrs. Mason swelled with tender re- 
membrances and undefinable emotions, in which, 
however, pleasure and joy predominated. The 
hearts of her children danced in rapture. 

By the time that their supper was finished, 
the moon, enlarged and empurpled with the 
mists of Indian summer, began to show her 
calm orb above the summits of the bluffs, and 
to pour her pensive and religious light upon 
the hiUs, the trees, and the immense gathering 
<rf the people. A few stars were seen glim- 
mering through the branches, and dancing in 
the moving waters of the gentle stream. The 
whole scene was as a temple, fitted up with a 
magnificence and grandeur worthy of a God. 

^^ Oh ! " said Elisa, as she pressed her 
mother's hand, ^^ that my dear father were here ! 
How differently would he think of a camp- 
meeting! what a glorious place must be that 
heaven where he will dwell for everl*' 

Thirty preachers of all ages surrounded the 
^' stand.'' But the first preacher of the evening 
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was an old man^ apparently four-score^ in a 
dress of the quaintest simplicity. As he 
mounted the stand, the glare of the lights upon 
the polished baldness of his crown, and the 
thin gray locks that time had spared, and the 
furrowed wrinkles of his brow, gave him an 
aspect of fragility and unearthly elevation 
above flesh and blood, that prepared the hearers 
to be impressed with what he was about to say. 
In a voice, so modulated by age, earnestness, 
or natural tone, as if it were from a being of 
another sphere, he gave out a sweet hymn. 
Instantly the voices of the whole assembled 
multitude burst forth in an air familiar to all 
the people of this region, and, as it swelled and 
died away among the hills and forests, and was 
returned softened in the echoes, I should deem 
poorly of the heart that would not have been 
affected, and prepared to receive the full im- 
pressions of religion. The hoary orator prayed 
as one who felt that he was soon to be " caught 
up;" and in his exhortations he spake deeply 
on a deep theme, such as the peace of thos^e 
who love God, and have a confidence that He 
has forgiven their sins; the misery and the 
ruin of those suicide reprobates, who turn their 
backs on God, and despise their own mercies, 
the hopes, joys, and terrors, of eternity ; his 
own experiences, his travels, toils, and wander- 
ings, his persecutions and welcomes^ the many 
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that he had seen in hope^ in peace and triumph^ 
entering the ** dark valley;" his determined 
purpose to be diligent through his short re- 
mainder of time; his deep regrets that the 
increasing burdens and infirmities of years were 
taking from him the power to proclaim the 
mercies of his Saviour ; the hope that he should 
meet at least some of those present, as his 
trophies and his crown, in the day of the Lord 
Jesus — such were the themes of this aged 
servant of Jesus Christ. He had no need of 
the studied trick of oratory to produce the 
deepest movements of the heart. He was 
compelled, occasionally, to pause, to dash the 
gathering tears from his eyes. His- audi- 
ence, almost as one person, melted into tears. 
Even those who prized themselves on intel- 
lectual superiority, and the pride of a nobler 
insensibility than the crowd, caught the in- 
fectious tenderness, and melted into tears, like 
the rest, and many "who came to scoff re- 
mained to pray.'^ 

Unhappily these scenes of high excitement 
are apt to foster all kinds of sentiments, as well 
those of the animal as of the intellectual nature; 
and while the worshippers generally had been 
rekindling the decaying fires of devotion at the 
altar, others had been only increasing the in- 
tensity of unhallowed ardours. Beauty is 
never so lovely as when lighted up with the in- 
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ward radiance of devotion. Many a person 
present had remarked Mrs. Mason as the young 
and lovely widow ; for in truths the exeiteoie^ 
of the Bcene^ and the glow of faith and hope 
which it had kindled, had coloured her pale 
cheek, and had imparted a juvemie brilliance to 
her eye. What was die effect, then, on £liza, 
by the influence of a new climate prematurely 
developing the form, feature, and beauty, of 
maturity ? Poor Hercules, and Jethro Garvin, 
and many others, had felt to their cost how 
much.niore lovely she had appeared here than 
they had seen her before. But the sanctity of 
her .manner, and the inspirations of the place, 
had awed them to silence, and had saved he^ 
mother and herself much pain, which they had 
armed theniselves to endure, in hearing these 
swains talk of their love and constancy. The 
meeting of three days broke up, and the audi- 
ence dispersed , without, an unj^asant incident, 
save that Hercules and Jethro, on their way 
home, brought it to a battle, to decide whose 
claims of the two should be resigned to the 
other, in case Eliza admitted either. In this 
case, Hercules, like his famed prototype, fairly 
vanquished the monster, who presumed to come 
between him and his love, and remained master 
of the field and his pretensions. 

The father and mother of Hercules were 
sufficiently weary of this hopeless piursuit of a 
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pertionless child^ who had nothing but bemity^ 
and were heartily desirous that their son 
should relinquish the dnce. But the young 
master inherited from his father a snf&cient 
portion of that spirit^ which is either a great 
^rtue or a great fault, aocordii^ as it is per- 
sererance or obstinacy. He ceased not to 
tease them, until they had partly wearied and 
partly intimidated Mrs. Mason to give her con- 
sent to carry her family to see the next horse^ 
race. As it is a spectacle which every body in 
the southern and south-western country attends, 
as it is one of their capital amusements, and a 
scene of the next d^ree of interest to a camp- 
meeting, I am not unwiUing that the reader 
should accompany the widow and her orphans 
to a scene, which some will think impsoper lor 
her to have witnessed. Others will view it as 
do most of even the religious people of the 
south, and will consider that this tender 
mother had constantly before her eyes the 
study not to break with her powerful neigh-^ 
hours ; the fear, that their aroused vengeance 
might eject her and her orphans from their 
Jiumble home, and throw them uptm the naked 
elements. What do I know f Perhaps in the 
difierent views which mothers take of this 
thing from their daughters, she might harbour 
a thought that the constancy and importunity 
of the young man might wear out the aversion 
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of her daughter^ and secure an asylum for lier 
and the family^ at least from the evils of po-r 
verty. Whatever were the motive, she con- 
sented to accompany the Pindalls to the horse- 
race. 

On the appointed day, away galloped Her- 
cules and his young companions ; and behind 
them rolled the carriage, with the family of 
Mrs. Mason, along with his mother and sister ; 
and, still behind them, the father and his neigh- 
bours brought up the rear. It was a day of 
huzza and jubilee, and all parties seemed to 
feel that the subdued and silent spirit of the 
camp-meeting was out of place. The negroes^ 
who remained behind, and those who were 
allowed to attend the race, parted, singing in 
alternative divisions, and in their loudest and 
merriest, " Old Virginia never tire ! " Those 
who remained huzzaed for Green Mantle, and 
those who went for the Cedar Snag. Even the 
hounds felt the difference between thia occasion 
and the other, and lifted up their long and lan- 
tern jaws, and howled to a merry key. 

The place of meeting was a beautiful island- 
prairie, in the midst of an immeasurable extent 
of woods, as level and as smooth as a shaven 
and rolled walk. In fact, " the heat," a narrow 
turnpike of two miles, returning by an elliptical 
curve to the goal, had been shaven, and har- 
rowed down. Under the shade of oaks and 
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holly trees, covered with grape-vines, on the 
edge of this prairie, were raised galleries, or 
stands, about six feet above the surface, of such 
extent as to accommodate all the spectators 
who did not choose to remain on the ttirf. A 
horse-race assembles aU the beauty, and youth, 
and gaiety, of the southern country ; and here 
it is seen arrayed in all its splendour and 
charms. Besides a great number of small 
races, that would be considered to be episodes, 
to take down the excitement of the chief one, 
there were to be merry races of asses and 
" chunks," by persons who volunteered as the 
fools or merry-andrews of the meeting. The 
capital race was between the famous racers. 
Green Mantle and Cedar Snag. The partisans 
of these horses, and those who had staked high 
bets, wore badges, the one of green and the 
other of red, corresponding to that of the latter 
horse. The jockeys and riders were habited in 
close silk dresses, of these respective colours, 
with jockey caps to match. Such was the 
strength of feeling and of party in the case, 
that probably, with the exception of Mrs. 
Mason's family, there were scarcely any per- 
sons, male or female, young or old, black or 
white, but what had bets depending on the 
race. By-bets^ as they were called, and in- 
creased bets, were continually forming, and 
persons of honour and grave presence for such 
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oecasions were invc^^ed to attest the terms and 
preiscribe the {orms. The judges were enclosed 
in awfal sanctity from the crowd by a railing. 
Long' before the race was started, there had 
been a number of fist-fights^ in which the eyes 
of the parties about to bet were bunged up, 
that their judgments might be less diverted by 
visible objects from a sagacious calculation in 
regard to the issue oi the race. Here might be 
seen, in a concentrated form, the readiness of 
the American people to form parties, and to be 
stirred up by the fury of party-spirit. A bully 
comes forward, and cries out, "The Green 
Mantle beats the field,'' adding an oath, that I 
ehooise to omit* '^ Here's my fist for five 
dollars, and a fight for Green Mantle/^ 
" Done," says another ; " ten to your five, and 
here's at you." Upon the word, they fall to it, 
and fight, until one or the other is hors du 
c&mbat. Meanwhile, at the cake and grog 
stands, the matter is debated by the bumpkins, 
and boys, and negroes, and yellow women, 
with as much ardour as by the planters them- 
selves. 

At the same time, there are mock-races alcmg 
the sides of the prairies, between chunks and" 
mules, and blind horses, to the great amuse- 
ment and delight oi the mob around them. The 
while, there were negroes, and awkward boys, 
and mai, who were aware that they had this 
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ward, across the field, apurring and whipping 
their horses to their utmost &peed, with their 
clothes streaming away behind them, resem- 
bling militia aids on a muster-day, or a mob 
retreating from an army. Here, too, is a place 
of display for generous and considerate gal* 
lantry. The young gentlemen place gloves, 
hats, and dresses, as stakes, for the lady of their 
love to suspend upon the horse of their choice, 
Hercules Pindall, before the assembled crowd, 
brought a bonnet, pair of gloves, and a beauti* 
fill peach-blow Nankin crape dress pattern, 
showing the articles to Eliza Mason, and in* 
forming her that she was elected by him as the 
lady of his choice, to bet either upon the Green 
Mantle, or the Cedar Snag, and requesting her 
to choose between them. He expressed a wish 
that she would fix upon Green Mantle, as, in 
his judgment, the winning horse. The poor 
girl, no doubt, wished the tall Creole in the 
Red Sea, and pretty decidrfly told him, that 
she chose to be excused from betting upon 
i^ither. But there was a look of such imploring 
humility in the countenance of this haughty 
and powerful young heir, accustomed to such 
uncontrolled authority, (some say there was 
even a tear in his eye) that it may be fairly 
^presumed, other motives than an unwillingness 
to disgrace him before so many people, and 
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displease her mother, whose eye bade her make 
a choice and gain the beautiful articles, decided 
her. She told him that if custom required her 
to choose, as every one about her told her it 
did, she should of course choose the Green 
Mantle, for it seemed to her that it would, in 
fact, be the winning horse. What a powerful 
tamer of wild animals is love ! This young 
hero, as unmanageable by all besides as a mule, 
and as far6uche^ as the French say, as a drome- 
dary, all at once bowed his tall form, like a lily 
cut by a scythe, and went away as subdued 
and as sentimental as an unfledged turtle, took 
his place on the turf, drew off his hat, and 
waved it three times over his head, crying out, 
*^ Green Mantle for ever !" in good set tones, 
that might have been heard on a still morning 
three miles. 

Besides the purse and the great bets, there 
were many by-bets, many beaver hats, many 
pair of boots,and many fancy articles for the fair, 
pretty equally suspended upon the two horses. 
After an hour's prelude, in which these matters 
were settled, and a dozen chunk-races run, and 
a good number of the spectators rendered as 
blind as Justice, by fist-fights, after the judges, 
too, sitting in their inviolable conclave, had 
settled the grave preliminaries of the weights, 
and every thing that appertained to the riders, 
and what should constitute a "balk,** what 
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*^ flying the truck/' and what amount of ad- 
vance should be adjudged decisive of victory; 
the jockeys brought their horses, in their ap- 
propriate trappings, to the goal. The judges 
issued the cry, " Clear the field !" Away 
scamper chunks, donkeys, mules, and negroes, 
and the audience is as still as death. The 
horses are brought with their breasts against a 
line. It is astonishing, and to me it is abso- 
lutely painful, to see to what an extent these 
noble animals catch the enthusiasm and the ex- 
citement of the spectators. You may see it in 
their eye ; you may see it in their bodies, pain- 
fully stretched, and prepared for the leap ; you 
may see their trembling impatience in the 
spasmodic movement of all their muscles ; you 
may see it in the swelling of their veins and the 
expansion of their nostrils. The two Senior 
judges, one on each side of the truck, withdrew 
the etring, dropped a hat, and cried, ^^Go!" 
Away sprang the horses, and no one, who has 
not seen a race, can imagine the enthusiasm of 
the moment. Mingled cries, shouts, and I wish 
I was not obliged to add, oaths, in treble, tenor, 
and bass, in repeated bursts of acclamation, 
rose to the sky. '^ God bless the pretty soul 
of Green Mantle !" shouted some ladies. ^^ God 
bless the noble heart of Cedar Snag V shouted 
others, and, in less time than it takes to trace 
these lines, the horses had reached the extre-^ 
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xmty of the ellipse, and were on the return. 
The cunning rider of Green Mantle^ imme- 
diately measuring the comparative speed of 
his horse, gently reined him iu^ and, amidat 
deafening cries of ^^ Cedar Snag and CaroUna 
£^ainst all the world !" that horse had gaLaed 
0D. the other half a length. ^^ Double the bet 
for Cedar Snag !*' was the cry, and poor £liza, 
whether for Hercules or the peach-hlow crape, 
or other cause, I say not, but clearly she was 
«orry to seLe Green Mantle dropping astern. 
£xactly at the right time, the jockey rider of 
this horse gives him the rein> a cheer, and a 
gentle switch, and the noble horse stretches 
himself almost to the earth. In an instant he 
gains on Cedar Snag. The spectators ^now 
comprehend the movement. The delighted 
partisans of Green Mantle throw up their 
hats, rend the air, and shout, '^ Huzza fpr 
Green Mantle and Old Virginia P' By this time 
the cheek of Eliza and her mother is coloured 
with eagerness. With the cries, " Green Man- 
tle ! Cedar Snag ! Virginia ! Carolina !" and 
the names of the betting ladies, and oaths, 
shouts, and exclamations, until the parties are 
hoarse. Green Mantle advances a full length 
before the other to t^e goal. 

After the shouting and enthusiasm of tj^e 
partisans of Green Mantle had been allowed 
time to subside, cameon theinqiortsmt business 
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of «ettliiig the bete . The deckion of the j udges 
was clear and irre^ocaUe^ and the bets were 
paid^ in general, without a murmur ; for it is 
deemed mean and unworthy to question the de- 
cision^ or to show any backwardness either m 
paying or admitting the victory to be a fair oine. 
Here^ too^ we see the genuine obstinacy of 
American perseverance in party feeling. The 
trials of speed had been as fair as could be ima- 
gined. Neither horse' balked, or flew the truck, 
and, without some palpable mistake of the 
horse or the rider, this trial might be considered 
a fair and unvarying criterion of what would 
take place in a hundred subsequent similar trials. 
Not so thought or said the partisans of Cedar 
Snag. Both parties talked learnedly about heels^ 
wmd, and bottom, and the losers found out 
some mistake, either in the training or riding 
of their favourite horse, which, they were con- 
fident, another trial would rectify, and thus 
produce a different result. " Here,'' say they, 
" is my fist for double the bet on another trial." 
Well said Hudibras, 

'* Convince a man against bis will,** &c. 

When Hercules came forward with the beau- 
tiful dress, to offer it to Eliza, it was done 
with so much visible satisfaction in her success 
and pleasure in offering it to her, tempered 
with so much humility and a manner so dif- 
ferent from his usual proud and saucy bearing^^ 
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that I am not sure, had he been a little more 
polished and she a few years older, but some 
touch of pity and tenderness would have min- 
gled with her acceptance. As it was, there 
was something so much like relenting, in the 
eye and manner of Eliza, that the young man 
went off as happy as a prince, treasuring 
the kind look in his memory, and growing as 
proud upon it as if he had vanquished her 
young heart as completely as he had the autho- 
rity of his parents. Poor young man ! Before 
the carriage set off with Mrs. Mason for her 
cabin, he took occasion to renew his suit in 
such earnest and assured terms, that both the 
mother and daughter were obliged once more 
to cut off his hopes, and leave him as much in 
despondency and dudgeon as before. 

I have said nothing of the extacy of the 
children in the enjoyment of the race. It is the 
show of all others that seizes most strongly 
upon the affections of their years. George, in 
truth, had been too deeply occupied with the 
examination of Hercules and his bearing to- 
wards his sister on the occasion to enjoy it. 
But, for the rest, they chattered about the race 
all the way home, and more than once sprang 
up from their mattrasses at night, shouting 
in their sleep, " Green Mantle for ever !*' 

But I find myself entering too minutely into 
the fortunes of this family, and I must hasten 
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to follow the thread of events by a more gene- 
ral outline. For a considerable time, too, 
there does not appear any striking incident in 
their course. I may only say, that the web of 
^eir life was of mingled yarn, such as falls to the 
common lot of mortals. Their scheme of silk- 
making had not been pursued to such extent 
as to yield much beyond amusement; though 
it was completely successful, as far it went. 
They laboured incessantly at their occupation 
of making hats and bonnets. But it was not 
always that George was so successful in his 
sales as he had been at first. Eliza had plied 
her spinning-wheel with cotton of their own 
raising. But the evils of poverty continued 
to press upon them. The love of Hercules 
seemed fast verging towards revenge. When 
he had first thought of wooing a girl who had 
nothing but beauty, the parents had considered 
it, and he had considered it, graciousnesa 
and condescension. When it wag perceived 
that, after the pursuit of a year, in which she 
had become turned of fourteen and as beauti- 
ful as May, after the mother and daughter had 
received such magnificent presents, still no 
real progress was made towards success, and 
they still shrunk from the alliance, the parents 
began to talk again of the lawsuit and the 
writ of ejectment. Hercules had ventured 
once to solicit the interference of George on 

VOL. II. H 
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the subject. But the tall and powerful youQg^ 
man absolutely quailed under the flashing 
of the eye of this poor orphan lad^ and he 
never cared to resume the subject again. The 
people, generally, in the settlement, considered 
this as another proof of the foolish and inso- 
lent pride of the family^ and passed many a 
bitter remark upon this fancied union of po* 
verty and ambition. These circumstances 
operated as a new and complete cause of sepa* 
ration between them and their neighbours, and 
days often passed without their speaking with 
a single human being, except those of their 
own number. 

Mrs. Mason and her daughter, though they 
could be fine, wanted the plain and common 
articles of comfortable clothing. The boys 
were only dressed to the point of the plainest 
decency, while a small payment of the taxes 
and the doctor's bill was made, and a trifle re- 
served, to ^d in carrying on the lawsuit with 
Mr. Pindall, whenever he should commence it. 
No part of these privations weighed so heavily 
on the spirits of George and his mother as the 
necessity of such unremitting labour, imposed 
upon them all, as left them neither time nor 
opportunity for the instruction of the younger 
children. The progress of George and Eliza 
had been respectable, during the life of their 
father, who. had devoted his whole heart to this 
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task^-and who had found in them uncommon 
docility. But it went to the heart of Mrs. 
Mason to see her younger children growing up 
in the woods^ as ignorant and undisciplined 
" as the wild ass's colt." Some more enlarged 
and efficient plan had occurred to the scheming 
mind of George a thousand times, to remedy 
this and various other evils of their condition. 
His rising thoughts and purposes spurned the 
idea of his vegetating his whole life in the 
forest. Nor could he endure the idea that the 
beauty and sweetness of Eliza should never be 
contemplated by any other than such as the 
Pindalls and Garvins. But to go abroad, for his 
plans always terminated in the necessity of this^ 
and to leave his mother and the desolate and dear 
ones, whom his dying father had confided to 
his charge, like lambs in the wilderness— this, 
too, was an idea, from which he recoiled. Yet 
he always said to himself, that it was better to 
inflict on them and himself a lesser evil for the 
sake of a greater good ; and that he ought to 
give them and himself the pain of leaving them, 
for a time, in order to fix them and himself in 
a position where they could remain permanently 
together. His friend, the post-master of the 
village, had often conversed with him on the 
subject. He was extensively acquainted with 
the captains of the steam-boats that traded on 
the Ohio and the Upper Mississippi. Herecom* 

h2 
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mended to George the place of clerk to one oi 
these^ for which he thought him peculiarly 
qualified^ by his being uncommonly ready a^ 
figures^ and his writing a hand of remarkablt 
beauty. Whenever George named his scruples 
he resolutely and successfully combated them^ 
proving to him^ that he was ruining his own 
prospects as well as those of his family, by re- 
maining there in ignorance in the woods^ and 
in pursuits which, however industriously fol- 
lowed, would never procure an adequate main- 
tenance for the family. 

The idea of leaving his mother, sister, and 
the young children, alone and unprotected was 
a gloomy one to his affectionate heart. But, in 
turning over the subject, and taking a view 
of every side of it, it occurred to him, that it 
was a part of the duty of mental firmness to 
take such measures as were most for his ad- 
vantage and theirs, even though they involved 
the necessity and the pain of a separation. 
Once or twice, in their evening conversations, 
he had ventured to hint the thought of the 
post-master in the family. His mother had 
already revolved in her own mind the possibi-* 
lity of such an event. She had even allowed 
herself to contemplate the subject with so 
much steadiness as to see, that it would be for 
his interest, and of course her duty, to consent 
to it. But, whenever she viewed the prospect 
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near at hand, she instinctively shrunk from it, 
and closed her eyes upon it, as children do 
upon the terrific notion of a phantom in the 
dark. At first, when she discovered that he 
was actually thinking of leaving home, she 
burst into tears, and affected to see in this 
purpose the extinction of filial affection and a 
hardness of heart which cared not for her and 
the other children, and a selfishness, which' 
regarded only his own ease and comfort, and 
his own vagabond projects of wandering abroad. 
George prudently waited until the storm of 
wounded affection had passed away, and, meekly 
expressing a hope that she would review the 
case and think more favourably of it another 
time, he withdrew. 

The next time the conversation turned upon 
the same subject, she viewed it more calmly, 
and rather in sorrow than in anger. For, in 
truth, she had reviewed the subject when alone, 
and her conscience had reproached her for this 
indulgence of anger and invective in regard to 
her son. She had deeply and religiously me- 
ditated on her duties, had considered that, 
however her own selfish affections might wish 
to detain him, she must be "convinced that he 
could do much more for the family in such pur- 
suits as were proposed to him than he could at 
home; that it would enable him to see the 
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world and form his character; and that she 
ought to struggle to triumph oyer the selfish 
considerations^ which operate with so many 
mothers to the ruin of their children. In the 
second conversation which they held upon the 
subject^ she consented to his project, and only 
requested time to prepare her mind for the 
separation. 

Not many days afterwards, George j^ceived 
a letter from the post- master, informing him 
that a most favourable opportunity offered for 
his obtaining a clerkship on board of one of the 
capital steam-boats. The terms were thirty 
dollars a month. This excellent man offered 
him, in consideration of the wants of the family, 
and the diminution of its means by his leaving 
it, to advance twenty dollars, on the prospect 
of his wages, to be expended in articles for its 
comfort. When he read the letter to his mother, 
it was, after all her good resolutions, as if an 
ice-bolt had gone to her heart. But she re- 
membered her duty. She begged him and the 
children to retire. It was breaking open the 
unhealed wound occasioned by her husband's 
death, and she wept, as a tribute to feeble hu- 
man nature. She then prayed to God for 
resignation. This is the way to settle high 
and good purposes. When George and the 
children returned, she was calm, and the matter 
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was at rest in her mind. She told him that 
she not only consented to his goings but consi- 
dered it the best thing he could do. 

The heart of George was relieved . It seemed 
Jbo him impossible that he could ever have for- 
saken the cabin, unless she had so expressed 
herself. He hurried to the river, saw and 
thanked his friend, and was by him conducted 
on board the steam-boat, which was about to 
ascend the Ohio, and would return in a few 
days. The captain was pleased with him, and 
he was reciprocally pleased with the captain 
and his prospects; and the bargain was settled, 
and he was to be on the bank when the boat 
returned, to take his place on board of her. 
We are swayed to our best actions in many in- 
stances by some little obliquity of motive. It 
must be allowed that, when George saw the 
noble steam-boat sweep away up the stream, 
she carried a portion of his heart off with her; 
and that a spice of roving disposition, inherited 
from his fatiier, had its share in overcoming his 
reluctance to leave his mother and his home. 

It is not material to relate aU the conversa- 
tions which took place before his departure be- 
tween him and the different members of the 
family. He was the only one of their number 
who had yet developed strength of character, 
and the mother and the children leaned upon 
him not only for support, but to resolve their 
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doubts^ to settle their purposes^ to decide their 
plans^ and to sustain their mental indecision. 
Meanwhile^ Mrs. Mason had faithfully investi- 
gated, by all the means in her power, the dan- 
gers of the river, and had heard of every acci- 
dent, in all its exaggerations, that had ever 
happened to a steam-boat on the Mississippi or 
Ohio/ She learned all that she could gather 
about storms, and snags, and^ more than all^ 
the dreadful death of scalding by the bursting 
of the. boiler. 

Neither was George idle on his part. He 
had expended the advanced twenty dollars for 
the comfort of the family^ during his absence. 
Henry was of sufficient age to take his place 
in the charge of the field, and the stewardship 
of their little concern of silk, the bonnet manu- 
facture, and their other humble affairs. Many 
and solemn charges did he give him. The main 
points were reduced to writing, that they might 
not be forgotten when he was gone. It was an 
affecting charge on both hands, and when Henry 
received this solemn responsibility, he gave a 
promise as solemn that he would strive faith- 
fully to discharge its duties. 

It is painful to me to remember the distress 
of the family on the day of separation. They 
recited their prayers for the last time together. 
They mingled their voices for the last time in 
the song of evening praise. The last evening 
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of tender and solemn conversations passed 
^way. The last promises of afFection^ remem- 
brance^ and prayer, for each other, were made. 
They parted over-night, and, according to ar- 
rangement, long before the sun rose, he was 
gone. In the morning his place at table was 
empty ; and the mother and the forlorn young 
ones walked about, ^dreaming, and silent, and in 
stupefaction, not unlike that which followed the 
death of Mr. Mason. 

George was turned of eighteen when he was . 
thus thrown upon the world. He was dressed 
in the most plain and quaker-like style. A small 
handkercliief-bundle, containing his clothes 
and a bible, constituted ail his baggage. As I 
have;remarked, he stole away before the family 
had risen in the morning, to avoid the agony of 
those partings which make such a separation so 
distressing. The deepest emotions excited on 
such occasions are not those that show them- 
selves in words or tears. When he had taken 
the last look of mother, sister, and brothers, and 
the humble cabin, which together made that 
dear and sacred word home, a word which 
means more to a good mind and heart than 
almost any other in our language, he turned 
round, before he crossed the stile that led out 
of the field, and gave the dear spot a benedic- 
tion that rose to the Almighty from a pious 
child, an affectionate brother, and an unpolluted 

h5 
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nature. *' God keep you/ * said he, '^ and watch 
over your innocent slumbers ! For me, though 
now a wanderer in the wide world, I will think 
of you, and the thought shall be as a talisman 
to shield me against temptation. I will think 
of the pale face of my mother. I will think of 
the last look of my father. I will think of my 
sweet sister, and the dear young ones.** I con- 
sider such reflections as the best possible se- 
curity against temptation to degradation and 
vice, that a young man can possess. Such 
thoughts must be expunged from the mind be- 
fore he can be led widely astray. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Hk arrived at the landing, met the steam- boat, 
closed the contract with the captain, and found 
the tender thoughts of home partially erased 
by occupations as different from his former 
pursuits as can be imagined. Instead of the 
silence and seclusion of a small clearing in 
the forest, instead of the loved and infantine 
voices of his brothers, and the silver tones of 
his mother and sister, he is in the midst of a 
confusion of sounds, which could scarcely be 
paralleled in Babel. Above, below, around, is 
the incessant babble of human voices. Oaths, 
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catches of songs, reckless laughter, the prattle 
of a score of ladies, incessant beating upon a 
piano, the roaring of the furnace, the sharp 
and horrid hissing of the steam, the eternal 
pounding of the machinery, the unceasing 
dashing of the wheels in the water, the bustle 
of the fire-men, the boat-men, and the deck 
passengers —- all this, rendered more impres- 
sive by immediate contrast with the silence of 
the woods, is now continually in his ears and 
before his eyes. Long habit has rendered 
these sounds familiar to me, and his ear too 
became, after a while, accustomed to them. 

But he was the same person in the silence 
of his woods, and in the midst of this new and 
most singular form of society. In this place, 
the repulsiveness of vice kept him as firmly in 
the habits of virtue as the absence of tempta- 
tion, reflection, and right views of things, had 
at home. He was never out of temper, but 
always calm and collected. With all the way- 
ward spirits with which he had to deal, he 
still possessed the incalculable advantage of 
retaining entire possession of himself. The 
consequence was such, as self-control, good 
judgment, right principles, and correct deport- 
ment, seldom fail to produce. He grew ra- 
pidly in the esteem of the captain sCbd crew, 
and almost invariably secured the good- will of 
the passengers. 
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The accounts of the boat were kept in the 
most perfect order. The most contentious^ 
dishonest; and even intemperate, found his 
book so clear, his representations so unan- 
swerable, his feelings so under command, and 
his firmness and moderation so unalterable, 
that no disputes occurred. By a kind of in- 
tuition, he detected the sharpers, vagabonds, 
and gamblers, who, under the appearance of 
gentlemen, are occasionally seen in such places* 
He always had these people manageable asd 
at arm's length. They were scarcely allowed 
a chance to go in debt beyond their means of 
paying, or to impose upon the unsuspecting 
passengers, without a warning from him, suffi- 
cient to enlighten them without in any way 
committing himself. This calmness of manner^ 
this discriminating judgment, exercised with 
suavity and good feeling, soon obtained for him 
the same influence among the rough people on 
deck as he possessed in the cabin. Of course, 
when the company were discharged at New 
Orleans, the number of his friends might 
almost be said to equal that of the passengers. 

Many of the circumdtances of these new 
and strange modes ,of life were positively pain- 
ful, and that in no small degree. There were 
others thSit, so long as they retained the charm 
of novelty, were delightful. He was never 
weary of contemplating the noble river. 
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When he sat on deck in his night-watch^ and 
every thing on board the boat that had life was 
still but the fire*men^ it was a spectacle that 
filled his whole mind to see^ by the light of 
the moon, the great and powerful vehicle, 
borne down with such rapidity and force be- 
tween the dim and misty outlines of the forest 
on either hand. By day, the verdant banks, 
the ever-varying scenery, the ambrosial fra- 
grance of the willow-skirted shores, the cries of 
the water-fowl, wheeling their courses over- 
head, were circumstances of delightful con- 
templation to a musing mind like his. The 
variety of characters on board, the different 
opinions, tempers, and passions, developed by 
the incidents and conversations on the trip, 
were a constant study to him. Books, too, 
were accessible. The boat itself carried a con- 
siderable library. Most of the passengers had 
a select assortment of books, and I hardly 
need add of such a character, that every mo- 
ment of his time, that was not necessarily 
devoted to the duties of his employment and 
the occasions of food and sleep, was occupied 
either with reading, or the intense study of 
the ever-open book of human life before him. 

The crowded and bustling city of New Or- 
leans presented a new page of the great volume 
of human nature. He saw himself amidst a 
moving mass of life, of people of all nations. 
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languages, and manners. When borne along 
with the tide, and seeing among^the hundreds 
that surrounded him not an individual who 
knew him, or cared for him, or was connected 
with him in any other way than as being a 
common heir of mortality, then it was that a 
sense of loneliness and home-sickness pressed 
upon him ; then it was that the comparison of 
this world of strangers, who seemed in his eye 
almost like foes, forced upon him a contrast of 
it with that dear little world, which was en- 
graven, like the lines of a map, upon his heart 
— the little square enclosure cut out of the 
forest-^ the lonely ones dragging themselves 
with painful remembrances to their task, and 
thinking affectionately of him« Then it was 
that his^ heart cried out in the earnest petition 
of the Scriptures, *^ Oh ! that I had the wings 
of a dove, that I might fly away," and be with 
them ! 

In the steam-boat, amidst the passengers, 
playing at cards, and resorting to all the cus- 
tomary expedi^its to kill time, or in the city, 
when the crowd was rushing to the theatre on 
the sabbath evening, he remained still the 
same. He uniformly spent his sabbaths as 
nearly according to his former habits as his 
present pursuits would admit. . He had his 
bible. Still more; he had his assigned hour 
and the privacy of his birth, where, on his 
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knees before God, he poured forth to' the Al- 
mighty all the reBtrained feelings of his afiec- 
tionate and filial heart. Then he called to 
remembrance his mother's necessities, and the 
determination that no guilty fear of the charge 
of meanness should tempt him to squander 
any part of his wages ; that profusion and ex- 
travagance should not seduce him from his 
purpose to carry home to her all that he could 
save from expenditures that were indispen- 
sable. 

He had another object in view. His che- 
rished purpose was to become captain of a 
steam-boat. His intention was to qualify him- 
self thoroughly for that post. With this view 
he spent much of his time on deck, gleaning 
information concerning the river from experi- 
enced boatmen. He studied the currents, the 
boils, and eddies, the marks of shallow and 
deep water, the indications for steering in the 
night, and all the hundred complicated physical 
aspects of this dangerous stream. The captain 
and pilot were pleased to instruct him in all 
the art and mystery of steersmanship and the 
management of the boat. He made the powers 
and capabilities of the engine a thorough study. 
His eye saw all, and he ceased not until he 
comprehended all, that could be learned on 
board of the boat. So well had he profited 
by these lessons, that, on his return trip, he 
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found himself invited to take his watch at 
steering along with the pilot. He managed his 
watch in such a way as to show how rapidly 
he had profited by his lessons. Time with 
him^ as it ought to be with every intelligent 
and virtuous young man^ was seen in its true 
value. He perceived^ that it was all the estate 
to which he was bom, and he determined that 
not a fragment of this precious patrimony 
should be lost. When not occupied with one 
kind of duties, he immediately sped to another. 
He was reading, writing, gathering information 
about the country, or in some way engaged in 
steady reference to his future views in life. 
He was absent on this trip two months. Good 
sons, in whose bosoms the heart throbs natu- 
rally under the left breast, can tell how he felt 
as the boat was at last rounding to the 
Iron Banks. The passengers, observing the 
changes from crimson to paleness in his cheek, 
jested with him about some sweetheart there. 
But George's was a still profounder and holier 
feeling, too deep even to endure a jest. The 
boat was to lie-to one day for repairs. The 
only requisite which he sought in the horse 
that was to carry him out to the settlement 
was fleetness. For once he was a hard rider, 
and drove his horse to the top of his speed. 

I can see the tears of tenderness rush to 
his eye I I can see the heaving of his bosom as 
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he came in view of the clearing. He sprang 
over the. stile^ and in the next moment he was 
in the arms of his mother. My dear young 
reader^ such a meeting is worth more than all 
the pleasures of dissipation and vice for an 
eternity. Besides God, religion, and the hope 
of indulging friendship and these delightful 
feelings in eternity, there is nothing worth 
living for on the earth but the love springing 
from such relations. All on this earth is a 
d)-eam, but virtuous affection and the charities 
of home. Riches, power, distinction, are all 
cold externals. This thing is home-felt. It 
reaches the heart. How proud and how happy 
felt Mrs. Mason to fold this dear son to her 
maternal bosom ! How innocent were the 
caresses of the charming Eliza! How bois- 
terous the joy of the young children! How 
proud was Henry to give an account of his 
stewardship ! It was a full hour before the 
books, toys, and dresses, the fruit and rarities 
brought from the far city, were even looked at. 
The pure in heart only know the pleasures of 
real and deep enjoyment; and such high satis- 
factions as these are only to be bought by ab- 
sence and privation. It was long before the 
mother and sister remarked how much he had 
improved in appearance, now that he was 
plainly but respectably dressed. Besides smaller 
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articles, he had brought some books, a box of 
paints, and drawing paper, a present for his 
sister from a friend whom he had acquired on 
his passage, and to his mother forty dollars. 

To follow his fortunes through the three suc- 
ceeding years would be little more than a repe- 
tition of similar incidents with those I have 
just related. All the while he continued in the 

same employment, running between L and 

New Orleans eight months in the year ; and 

between that place and P on the Ohio, 

during the sultry months. A character, ge- 
nuinely good, needs no artificial blazoning. 
George was already a great man in the estima- 
tion of the settlement. All accounts of him 
tended to one point. All agreed that he was 
an excellent young man. The planters agreed 
that he had the ^^gab" like a lawyer, and Her- 
cules Pindall quailed in view of his manly form 
and flashing eye. The threat of ejectment was 
hushed, and his pursuit of Eliza was distant 
and respectful. The family exercised the most 
rigid and careful economy ; but, by the aid of 
their ground, and the assistance derived from 
the wages of George, and the proceeds of the 
industry of the children, of which he had every 
chance to dispose in New Orleans, they were 
not only comfortable, but were laying by a little 
fund. Eliza was appointed school-mistress, 
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and applied herself with assiduous industry to 
the instruction of the children, and many of 
the silent hours of the night she spent in read- 
ing and in close application to her studies. 
The people of the settlement in general looked 
to them as people the aspect of whose fortune 
was brightening. Almost every return trip of 
the boat allowed George some little time to 
spend with them. For fear he should not be 
allowed sufficient time to go out to the cabin, 
they always made it a point to be on the bank 
at the time when his boat was expected. There 
are many mothers who can imagine the impa- 
tience with which they used to gaze on the 
point below, round which his boat first hove in 
sight. There are many who can imagine the 
meeting which took place between the parties 
when he did actually arrive. There are many 
who can imagine the pangs of separation, when 
these short meetings terminated. I need only 
add that, to soften them as much as possible, 
he kept a detailed journal of all that he saw, 
enjoyed, suffered, and felt — a history of events, 
thoughts, and actions. The mother, between 
every passage, had conned this journal a dozen 
times. Each of the children was familiar with 
all the words and phrases in it ; and, in their 
own essays at letter- writing, all the thoughts 
of brother George became matters of classical 
quoting and illustration. Even Hercules Pin- 
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dall and Jethro Gandn, now that they had be- 
come somewhat tamed and modest in their de- 
portment^ were occasionally admitted. Even 
they had heard George's journal. The crafty 
young men pretended to admire the style and 
the manner of it prodigiously. In this way^ 
through the honest pride and affection of the 
mother, they more than once brought about 
their real object, which was to read a few mo- 
ments in the eye of Eliza, instead of hearing 
the journal of her brother. 

With respect to my hero, I need only re- 
mark that his progress m gaining the confidence 
of his captain, and the general regard of all 
with whom he became associated, was steady 
and unvarying. After the first trip, his wages, 
in consequence of his uniting the duties of 
clerk and pilot, were increased to forty-five 
dollars a month. While at New Orleans, in 
1822, he received by mail the offer of the com- 
mand of a beautiful new steam-boat, which had 
'US arrived at L— , with an ample salary and 
perquisites. It was the point to which he had 
been constantly aspiring, and was of coiuse not 
to be refused. He would have found it <uj£cult 
to obtain a release from his present captain, 
had not his boat been condemned, as no longer 
sea-worthy. When he had settled with George, 
he gave him demonstrations of affectionate 
friendship at parting, equally honourable to both. 
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The ill-fated steam-boat Tennessee was just 
starting at this juncture for the Ohio, and with 
the multitude of passengers in that boat he took 
his passage. I was at New Orleans, and on 
the lev^e, whep she swept round for display in 
the river, fired her gun, and, with her deck and 
cabin crowded with passengers, moved off, 
amidst the shouts, acclamations, and boisterous 
gaiety, of those on board, answered by waving 
of hats, handkerchiefs, and all the usual demon- 
strations on the shore. Never was a more 
beautiful winter morning seen in that climate, 
so fruitful in beautiful winter mornings. Little 
could any one have foreseen or conjectured the 
terrible catastrophe that was but a few days 
subsequent to such demonstrations and such a 
jubilee of joy. Every one in that region has 
heard, that in a dark, stormy, and sleety night, 
in one of the most furious cypress bends above 
Natchez, she struck a snag, and burst in her 
bow. Among the numerous passengers were 
many women and children. What a scene of 
horror to these unfortunate beings ! The mid- 
night cry reached them, while asleep in their 
berths. The water poured in upon them, and 
all was wailing, confusion, and despair. Some 
exhibited, in this terrible emergency, that pre- 
sence of mind and that noble forgetfulness of 
self which belong to superior natures. Others 
manifested the extremes of cowardice and sel-> 
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fishness united. On such occasions it is that 
we see the dignity and the degradation of 
human nature brought together, and grouped 
in the strongest contrast. Every one has heard 
that there was one person paddling about the 
sinking boat in a skiff, in which he might easily 
tiave saved a dozen persons, keeping at a dis* 
tance, however, to allow no one to get on board. 
He was calling, the while, most earnestly, upon 
some of the drowning passengers to throw into 
his skiff his saddlebags, in which was a paltry 
sum in dollars. 

Amidst the screaming, agony, and distraction, 
of the scene, George remained calm and self- 
possessed. To some he imparted counsel re- 
specting the best mode of getting on shore 
without a boat, on a timber or a plank. In 
many cases he saved the parties by repressing 
resolutions resulting from the counsels of dis- 
traction. When his presence was no loiter 
useful on board the sinking boat, he swam on 
shore behind a pirogue, which was so over- 
loaded as to upset. It had already arrived near 
the shore, and he saved a mother and her child 
from those that were on board. When the 
boat first came to the shore, he assisted to pass 
her cable round a tree. Had his directions 
been followed, the boat had been saved. But 
other counsels prevailed, and it was determined 
to loose the cable from the first tree^ to get a 
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fast round one that was deemed more favourable 
for bringing^ the boat to shore. The cable once 
loosed from the first tree^ the boat whirled off 
mto the stream with such power, that they 
were unable to make fast to another. Her 
fate was soon consummated. The engineer 
behaved like a patriot, or a martyr. Universally 
beloved on board, there were friends, who, in 
escaping themselves, thought of lum, and be- 
sought him . to save himself in the pirogue, 
which saved so many of the passengers. His 
answer was noble. ^^ There is no chance for 
her if I quit the engine,'^ and he kept the 
wheels in motion, until they were choked with 
water, and was drowned in the engine-room, 
struggling to the last moment to perform his 
duty. The dwellers on the Mississippi ought 
to raise a statue to his memory. 

When all that remained on board, in the 
darkness and in the storm, and in the whirling 
wrath of that mighty and sweeping river, were 
plunged into its waves, it needs little effort of 
imagination to conceive what a scene it must 
have been. The mother was whirled under the 
current, among the sawyers, with her babe 
clinging to her neck ; and between thirty and 
forty perished. How many our hero saved we 
cannot tell. There were other generous spirits 
besides him exerting themselves to the utmost 
to save all in their power. He was sometimes 
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swimming behind a canoe full of people, and 
paddling it to the shore. Relinquishing the 
canoe to some person who could not swim^ 
he was next seen dragging some rescued victim 
ashore by his hair. One poor wretch, who had 
floated a considerable distance down the stream, 
had caught upon a sawyer, and,«amidst the 
general uproar, had been crying for help a long 
time in vain. George heard him, and carried 
a canoe to his relief, and brought him safely 
ashore, after he was so far exhausted by his ex- 
ertions and sufferings as to be unable to speak 
when brought to the land. It cannot be 
doubted that he suffered much himself from cold, 
exposure, fatigue, and exertion, in swimming 
against the current. But he enjoyed the most 
exquisite satisfaction that a good mind can ex- 
perience on the earth, meriting the gratitude 
and receiving the blessings of many saved by 
his exertions, when they were ready to perish. 
Having done every thing that benevolence 
and humanity could dictate for the people who 
had been saved from the foundered boat, and 
having bestowed his tribute of unavailing sorrow 
upon the many who perished, notwithstanding 
all exertions, he set off on his way back to 
Natchez. Thence he took passage in the first 
boat to L. The pilot engaged for that boat was 
found, on trial, to be inadequate to the duties 
which he had assumed, George was engaged 
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in his place^ which once more put him on pay. 
This was a circumstance which. remembrance 
of his mother's condition forbade him ever to 

'.A 

forget.' Thi3 boat could not stop at the Iron 
Banks. From a certain point, indeed, where 
th^y took in wood, he had a chance to send a 
billet to bis mother, informing her of his 
fortunes, and that he should be back in a 
fortnight from that day, requesting her at that 
time to be at the Iron Banks with the children. 
He had a short and pleasant trip to L. and a 
safe return in his own large, new, and handsome 
boat. Mrs. Mason and the family were on the 
banks of the river some hours before the time 
advertised for his return. The mother and the 
four children were seated under a spreading 
oak, a little below the summit, on the eastern 
declivity of the Iron Banks, eagerly looking up 
the bend, affording a reach of vision of about 
five miles, to a point where the further view of 
the river was obstructed by the woods of the 
opposite shore. Every one has perceived, that 
in a state of extreme * impatience a minute 
lengthens to an hour. The children complained 
of delay. Even the equanimity of the mother 
was vanquished, and she fidgeted, and wondered 
what detained the boat. Half a dozen times 
the children had imagined the column of smoke 
above the trees, and had cried, clapping their 
hands, ^^ There she comes!'" By and by, 
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there is no mistake^ and a column of smoke is 
Ideally seen ; and tbe children begin to caper 
for joy. In a few moments afterwards the 
white bow is just seen shooting from behitid 
the trees. In a minute afterwards a noble 
steam*boat ^'stands confessed/' with her co^ 
lours and pennons flying, and an immense 
cylindrical column of pitchy smoke streaming 
away behind, and bearing down upon them at 
the rate of twelve miles an hour. The mother's 
heart still flutters in suspense, for it may not 
be her son*s boat. In another instant, that 
doubt is dispelled. A burst of white smoke 
shoots from the bow, and the children wonder 
at the length of time before her cannon is 
heard. Then they are sure it is the boat they 
expect. By this time, there are a hundred 
people on the bank, watching the approach 
of the new steam-boat. I could almost envy 
the allowable pride and enthusiasm of the 
mother and the son, as the noble boat rounded 
to the shore, and as the latter descried her and 
tiie children under the tree, and as they dis» 
tinguished him standing on the bow^deck. 
In another moment the son was ashore, and 
felded in his mother's arms. The hundred 
spectators, who, in such cases, are uniformly 
seen lounging on the shore' to witness the 
landing of a steam^^boat, shrunk back from the 
affecting spectacle and the tender greetings of 



tliift interestiiig group. Hercules Pindall and 
ie^hra Garvin^, and twn ot tiivee other youn^ 
ereole8> eyed the scene' at a distance and 
aikance, with mingled feelings oi lov^ hfrtie^ 
and envy, exhibiting faces not unlike those 
usually assigned by painters to Judas Iscariot. 
The interest of this speetade was stmng evi'^ 
dence that the amount of deference, respect^ 
and homage, in common' minds is chiefly regu* 
lated by external appearance. The fiimUy 
was now considered a rising one,>aiid made as 
much show as the wealthiest among tiiem. 
Three years before, in the same place, the same 
ftonily would have appeared either objects of 
indiflerence or derision. To the dwellers on 
the shores of the Mississippi and the Ohio 
there are but few personages entitled to higher 
and more heart-felt homage than the captains 
of steam-boats. The coming of a steam-boat 
breakis the silence of the forestt. It brings the 
population, and the fiftshions, and the news, 
«nd the show, of a city among them. It 
purchases their wood, milk, meat, eggs, and 
vegetables, and it sells them groceries, finery, 
and whisky. For half an hour they exult in 
the bustle, and tra£^k, and news, of a city. It 
in intensely enjoyed for the time, for they are 
aware that the pleasure is transitory. The 
cflttmon is fired* The boat is under wav, and 
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in ten minutes nothing interrupts the silence of 
the forest again but the screaming of the jays. 

In the short interview which George had 
with his mother, entirely new arrangements 
were made for the future. He had taken a 
handsome house, in a thriving village near L., 
which had the advantage of schools of a higher 
class and respectable society, and here he pro- 
posed to place his mother, and to take the fa- 
mily up to their residence on his return from 
New Orleans. She was to sell the establish- 
ment there for whatever it would bring, and to 
be on the bank, ready to embark, when the 
boat should return. It need not be doubted, 
that all this arrangement was entirely satisfac- 
tory to her, on its own merits, even had it not 
been made by one who, she knew, was little apt 
to make wrong decisions. 

Mr. Pindall purchased the claim to the cabin 
and clearing, giving something more than half 
its fair value. Hercules had his last interview 
with Eliza. The avowal of his continued and 
ill requited devotion was rather noted for its 
strength than its delicacy. Having perused it 
in black and white, I find, however, that it was 
substantially the same sort of harangue that 
has been said and sung in all languages, in all 
ages, and by all people. His movements 
wanted something of grace, and his genuflec-' 
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tioDB were not managed upon system, it is 
true. But what the affair wanted in polish it 
gained in energy. His tears soiled no hand- 
kerchief; and he told her that she might go 
farther and fure worse. In conclusion, he as- 
sured her, he hoped she would not foi^et him 
altogether; and, for himself, he promised to 
forget her as soon as he could. ^^ For,'' said 
he, ^^ I would have had you if I could. But, 
by gosh, I will now marry Debby Sweetster, 
off hand." 

The voyage to New Orleans was marked by 
no accident, and the boat hove in sight of the 
Iron Banks within two hours after the assigned 
time for her return. The family had made 
every preparation for removal, and were on the 
bank, awaiting the return of the boat. A great 
many respectable passengers came up in her. 
The family meeting took place a little removed 
from the public gaze, and, when the first transr 
ports were over^ George led his mother and 
sister, followed by three fine, brown, healthy- 
looking Creole boys, into the cabin. Mrs. 
Mason was richly dressed in black, and, though 
pale and care-worn, had a face and figure, in 
which dignity and interest were united in an 
uncommon degree. The younger children were 
clad in new suit^ of blue, and looked a little 
shy and awkward at first, especially when they 
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caught the first glimpse of the splendid cabin* 
it was seventy feet in lengthy supported by 
pilasters^ and ornamented with mirrors. At 
one «nd was a considerable library in an open 
alcove^ and at the other a circular arcade^ be- 
yond which was the bar^ making a great display 
of liquors, refreshments of all kinds^ and fruits^ 
among which were pine-apples and bananas. 
The fini^^Mngs were fine to gaudiness^ and the 
floor was carpeted with Venetian carpeting. 
The curtains in front of the births were of yel- 
low silk, drawn up with tassels and festoons. 
Folding^doors led to the ladies' cabin, in which 
some one was playing the piano. Hie fur- 
nishings and the doors were of mahogany. 
Such were the splendour and luxury tibat had 
already made their way into the Mississippi 
forests. 

Eliza Mason^ now fiiUy formed and turned 
of eighteen, was exquisitely beautiful. Her 
complexion had received a slight tinge of olive 
from the climate. Seclusion^ solitude, and the 
deeply remembered loss of her^ther, had im- 
parted to her countenance a look of pensive 
meditation, which threw an inexpressible charm 
over it. She had hitherto been as rustic in her 
dress as a shepherdess. On the present occa- 
sion her mother had taken great pains to have 
her plainly but fashionably dressed. Hercules 
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and J^tbro sighed, and the young planto^s gazed 
upon her as she went on boa^d the boat, as cm 
a passing viaion. 

The captain led his mollis and the childrta 
into the ladies' cabin. Eliza walked through 
the long calnn full <xf gentlemen, as timid as a 
fawn, and as beautiful as the red-bird of her 
own woods. She had as yet seen nothing to 
love but her mother and brothers, and imagined 
that there was not another fine young man in 
the world but brother George. As abe passed, 
she could not but be sensible of that almost 
inaudible, yet trltor and sensibly felt, express 
sion of admirMion which aecooipanied her to 
1^ cabin door, aitd it brought the orimson of 
confusion into her cheek. We may remark^ 
in passing, that One of the passengers, whose 
name was Leonard, was an uncommonly fine 
3roung man, whose expressive counteoimce wm 
rendered more interesting by a flush of hectic 
floridness in his cheek, and a touch of debility 
in his eye» He was returning from a winter's 
excursion to H«vaxma, where he had been for 
his health, to his home in the state of Maine. 
It is said, that loVe, and poetry, and madness, 
snd various other endowments and inflictions, 
walk in darkness, like pestilence, and come on 
no one can tell how or whence Certain it is, 
that Mr. Leonard was returning to the north, 
comparatively cured of the hedkic weakness at 
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his breast^ only to suffer^ from a passing glance 
of this rural damsel as she went by to her cabin, 
an infliction upon the heart as deep, if not as 
difficult to cure, as that in the breast from which 
he had just escaped. 

Mrs. Mason had never been in a steam-boat 
before. She felt the common feminine terrors 
on the occasion. But she soon began to feel 
assured, by perceiving how manageable as well 
as swift was this mighty movement against the 
current of the Mississippi. A certain confi- 
dence and pride dear to the maternal heart 
began to be felt in the reflection, that her good 
son, hardly yet arrived at majority, had the 
command of the powerful machinery that 
pushed on this floating city. None but those 
who have seen, have imagined the sumptuous- 
ness of a dinner on board a first-rate Missis- 
sippi steam-boat. At dinner, Mrs. Mason was 
led by her son to the head of the table, and saw 
ranged below her eighty well-dressed and gen- 
teel-looking people. She was once more seated 
at a table where every thing was in order, and 
where she was respectfuUy and assiduously 
helped, and where all the observances of so- 
ciety were understood and practised. Her 
heart expanded at what she saw, and at the 
pleasant recollections of other days. The sim- 
plicity and poverty of a backwoods life had not 
been the offensive features of that condition to 
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ber. But she was perfectly willing to resign 
to the disciples of Rousseau their admiration of 
savage and demi-savage life. It is true, she 
watched her beautiful daughter^ with an anxious 
and painful solicitude, lest her inexperience in 
the forms of society should show itself in awk- 
wardness and rusticity. It is true, too, that her 
daughter had seen but little for a long period 
of that important time when her mind was un- 
folding, from childhood to maturity, except 
woods, Indians, and the coarse young men in 
the settlement. But it is also true, that she 
had read some of the smuggled novels of her 
mother, that she had thought a great deal, and 
that she had had abundant leisure to study the 
innocent povel of her own heart. It is equally 
true, that there are some young ladies who 
seem to be instinctively, endowed with native 
grace and tact to comprehend the proprieties 
of deportment, and Eliza knew a great many 
things, with perfect clearness, which no one 
could have expected from her condition and 
advantages. For instance, amidst all the clat- 
ter, bustle, and novelty, of this dinner, and a 
position, which, it may be supposed, was not 
a little embarrassing to her, she had not failed 
to discover, and had she chosen she could have 
told a confidant as much, that a young man sat 
opposite to her with the prettiest velvet soft- 
ness and smoothness of manner and voice 
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imaginable, and that he had evidently wished 
to anticipate all her wants. She could have 
admitted^ that there was another ftne-lookii^ 
young man in the world besides her brother. 
She would not, probably, hare allowed to 
that confidant, or even to her own coii« 
^cience, what was nevertheless a fact, that 
her eye bad caught a glance of his, and read 
and interpreted the expression and import of 
that glance. 

Young ladies of a certain age and character, 
it must be confessed, are much more adroit at 
comprehending and practising the decencies 
and proprieties of deportment than young men. 
Nature, if she has fair play, knows better what 
she is about than art, with all her vile instruct 
tions in grimace and affectation. Be it as it may, 
the natural grace, sensibility, and eleganoe, of 
this untaught woodi-nymph did the business for 
poor Mr. Leonard — for it was be who sat op^ 
posite to her '— * more effectually than if she 
had been trained to murder at a fashionable 
boarding-school. 

I can imagine few conditions more £avoav«* 
able to enjoyment than this trip of Mrs. Ma- 
son's to her new residence on the Ohio. Every 
thing conspired to render this a charming 
voyage. The season was the pleasanteat in the 
year, that is to say, spring, and that aeaaoo is 
no where more delightful than on the shores of 
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the Ohio. An uncommonly large proportion 
of the passengers were of the most respect- 
able cdass. The boat was in fine order. The 
river was fiill to the brim. The vernal gales 
were breathing their sweetest influences from 
the south* The verdure of the forests^ as far 
as they oould be seen from the boat^ bad that 
depth suid grandeur which are peculiar to the 
lower course of the Ohio and the Mississippi. 
With the exception of two or three solitary 
bluffs on the Mississippi^ the children had but 
once seen hilte since they had lived in the 
country. The first bluffs that are seen on as-* 
cending the Ohio are singularly magnificent 
and grand« There is deep water, as every one 
accustomed to the iscenery knows, directly On 
the verge of the shore, at the foot of these blujSs. 
They have a nobleness of rounding, an4 a 
whimsical variety of summits, which I Want 
words to describe. The boat sweeps alonj^ at 
their base, and early in the afternoon is com* 
pletely in the shade. Oftentimes, these bluffs 
appear as if they would roll down upon the 
boat and dam up the beautiful river. I have 
never seen spring more charming, and I have 
no more pleasant associations with the mere 
physical enjoyment of existence than in sitting 
on the guard in mild weather in the spring, 
after the sun has sunk behind these noble hills. 
At this season, on pleasant evenings^ there is 
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an ineffable softness and mildness in the tem- 
perature, and a balmy fragrance in the atmo- 
sphere. There is not, I think, a more beautiful 
shrub in nature than the red-bud in full blos- 
som. It is a perfect tuft of beautiful peach- 
blossom flowers, and they make such a show 
on the precipitous declivities of these bluffs, 
strung one above another, and diffused on every 
side through the forest, that, taken into the 
eye along with the splendid white flowers 
of the dog- wood, the wilderness at this season 
may literally be said to blossom. A hundred 
romantic stories told by the boatmen, about the 
"house of nature," ^^the cave in the rock,'* 
the residences of robbers and their exploits 
of blood, and attacks of the Indians in former 
days, concur. to give impression and interest 
to this scenery. 

Mrs. Mason was this evening sitting on the 
guards of the boat, as it was gliding swiftly 
along, in the shade of the lofty and flowering 
bluffs, on the north bank df the Ohio. She sat 
in a cushioned, settee, with her two younger 
children on her right hand, and Eliza and 
Henry on her left. The scene was full of sub- 
limity and repose, and the shrubs, the flowers, 
the cliffs, the trees, the sky, and the columns of 
smoke spouted up from the tubes of the fur- 
nace, were beautifully painted in the water, as 
the boat seemed to fly over the painting, and 
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yet to transport it^ as it went. The children 
expressed their untrained admiration by inter- 
jections ; the mother by the calm and pleasing, 
silence of contemplation^ and communion with 
the Author of this beautiful nature. Half- way 
up the cliffs, the birds were singing their 
vesper hymns, undisturbed by the uproar of 
the passing boat. 

After the sun no longer gilded the springing 
verdure on the summit of the bluffs, and as the 
repose and beauty of the scene, along with the 
increasing dusk of twilight, gave confidence to 
the timidity of incipient love, young Mr. Leo- 
nard so contrived it, that he was introduced by 
the captain to Mrs. Mason. Of course, he took 
a seat between the settee and the guards. He 
soon found where Mrs. Mason was born. It 
was next discovered that they were both Yan- 
kees ; thirdly, that their parents were acquaint- 
ed ; fourthly, that they were related within the 
degree of twentieth cousins ; fifthly, that he 
had taken a strong liking to the captain all the 
way from New Orleans. From these circum- 
stances of affinity, and as he was, moreover, a 
remarkably good-looking young man, gentle, 
mild, quiet, and sweet-spoken, handsomely 
dressed, and of elegant manners, and as he so 
warmly liked George, it was natural that Mrs. 
Mason should take a motherly interest in him. 
When he painted the mental anguish it had 
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cost him to tear himsdff away from a mddowed 
mother at home^ whose only child he was^ A» 
an absence so long as a six months' excursion 
to a distant and strange island, and the agony 
of his mother's farewell, at a parting under 
such just grounds of apprehension that she 
should never see him again, it is natural that 
Mrs. Mason should remember certain passages 
in her own life, and that her eyes should fill at 
the recollection. Nor could Eliza forbear to 
notice the kindling suffusion in the still delicate 
cheek of Mr. Leonard. This interesting young 
man was a subject of contemplation ten times 
more dangerous to such a girl as Eliza, while 
relating the mcidents of such a parting, with a 
countenance and form indicative of * convales- 
cence only partially established, than he would 
have been in the perfect glow of the most robust 
health. 

Two or three such sentimentid evenings fol<* 
lowed in succession, and astronomy, and the 
starry heavens, and the spirits that dwell in 
those twinkling orbs, and communion of spirit 
by moon-light, and domestic happiness, and 
green hiUs, and sheltered valleys, and many 
other pretty and tender talks, that fall in with 
the feelings of a certain age, drawing' from the 
speakers a kind of half sigh after them, never 
forgetting, towards the close, the delectableness 
of " Platmiic friendship,'* made the general bur- 
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den of these conversations. Howeyer the other 
young men on board envied young Leonard, it 
soon came to be a matter of common under- 
standing that he was the person whose parti- 
cipation in these evening sittings was the 
most acceptable. Nor had Eliza failed to re- 
ceive many witty compliments in the ladies' 
cabin upon her conquest; neither had she 
failed to be informed of the immense wealth of 
young Leonard, his fine education, winning 
manners, &c. Nor were there wantmg repre- 
sentations, darkened by the tints of envy, of 
the faithlessness of such' rich young men, and 
the multitudes of bonnets that were set for 
them, thrown in by way of damper to her rising 
hopes, if any she had. This charming girl 
knew a good many things that she did not tell 
every body, and had an eye that flashed both 
wit and good-nature. She heard all, under- 
stood all, and smiled, and parried these repre^ 
sentations, a£Birming, not exactly according to 
sincerity, that she had no interest in the ques- 
tion of any one's constancy. The truth is, even 
they believed him to be in earnest much more 
than they wished to beUeve. 

Sentimental evenings are wonderful squan-* 
derers of time, and^ before they thought 
of such a thing, the captain announced that 
they should arrive at L. the next day, and of 
course that his mother would leave the boat 
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for their new residence early in the morning. 
No time was to be lost for certain purposes of 
Mr. Leonard's, and he found an opportunity to 
say things to Eliza in private, that called both 
for courage and recollection on her part to 
answer properly. She reminded him, that he 
was educated, and that she was not ; that he 
was reputed rich, and that she was poor ; and 
that she could never think, were there no other 
impediments to what he proposed, of being in 
any way instrumental in causing such a mother 
as he described his to be to reproach him with 
marrying unequally and unworthily. In saying 
all this, it is true, she was much flurried, and 
seemed for a moment to labour under difficulty 
of breathing. But, as the children soon made 
light of the first terrors of the machinery of the 
boat, so this timid girl began to recover breath 
and self-possession. He interrupted her by 
telling her that she was finely educated ; that 
she was rich in charms, and rich in endowments, 
and rich in native tact, and rich in everything 
which he cared any thing about ; and that the 
very thing that made his mother good and 
dear to him was, that she always thought just 
AS he did, and that he was sure that she would 
view this matter as he did, and love her as well 
— and a great many more last words, which 
took a full hour in the saying. It is generally 
believed, that she threw no more discourage- 
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ment and denial into her remarks and answers 
than just enough to operate^ according to her 
understanding of the doctrine of mind and 
heart, as the most effectual means to fix him 
in his present purpose, and that, though she 
never confessed as much to any one, notwith- 
standing all that she had heard about the 
infidelity of such persons, and the little reliance 
to be placed upon their promises, she did most 
implicitly believe that she should both hear 
from and see him again. 

On arriving at her place, Mrs. Mason found 
herself comfortably situated in a good house, 
and in a large and populous village. The 
children were forthwith put to school. Eliza, 
amply supplied with books and with a powerful 
mind to apply to thetn, studied, as one who 
had not been informed to no purpose that Mr. 
Leonard was an accomplished scholar. She 
took lessons in music, and to purpose too. I 
do not say that I understand all the motives 
which led her to apply herself so closely as to 
make the roses in her cheek give place to the 
lilies. I am clear, that an intelligent and good 
young girl, who aspires to become a companion 
to such a husband as Mr. Leonard, ought to 
study, that the husband may not find, on inti- 
mate acquaintance after marriage, a total dis- 
parity in the mind of his wife. This incessant 
occupation occasioned her to hear many witty 
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remarks £roiH the genlHemen of the village 
about ^' concealmeat'' aiid a ^^ worm in the 
bud^'' &C. and the young ladies^ . when thej 
passed her chamber^ and saw her at her book, 
looked signiflcttntly at each «ther, and proi- 
nounced her a ^^ wouid^be blue stookiag." 
Some of themiat lengtii dmnedt^e secret, and» 
though she seemed to understand nothing of 
thehr insinuatioBS, whenever Mr. Leonard's 
name was mischievously mentaoned^ certain 
fugitive tell-tale roses in her cheek said more 
tixan met Uie ear. But her mother's family 
ranked^ on the wJiole, with the best in the vil'*- 
lage, vasd was, in xoany respects, as dlgibly 
situated as it could «xpect to be in a place of 
thsit siaoe. 

In the course of the summer, George made 
two trips to New Orleans, in both at which he 
was uncommonly foitunate, and in that time he 
became half owner of his steam4>oat, 9xxd was 
well understood to be a young man who was 
making money, and the knowing ones pointed 
him out, as one who knew what he was about 
and would be sure to be rich. Among the 
ladies he boi« the name of ^' the handsome 
captain/' But he sustainol the severe tempta*' 
tion of their unequivocal favour, with the same 
simple habits of modesty and sobriety as he 
had sustained his other temptations. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

To tbose who wish to know, without a trials 
wh»t is the character of a residence in a village^ 
Zimmermann ^^ On Solitude" will be a profita- 
ble book. If there are peculiar advantages 
appended to such a residence, there are also 
peculiar disadvantages. The stinted range of 
society, the eager and garrulous inquisitivenesSi 
the concentrated bitterness of all the bad 
passions that are put in operation in such a 
place, «re great evils. There are those who think 
it easy to live in a village, without mingling 
with its society or su£fering from its incon* 
veniences. Such will find themselves mistaken 
when they make the expariment. They will 
find that, while we are among men^ we must 
and ought to mix with them, to consult their 
tastes and opinions, and to treat even their pre* 
judices with deference. Such views and feel- 
ings wiU soften the evils and asperities of such 
a sojourn* Mrs. Mason's family had talked 
this matter over, and had agreed to make an 
e£Rnrt to be pleased with every thing, and to 
treat every one respectfully, but to engage in 
no feuds, and meddle in no petty broils and di- 
visions. With these principles the family could 
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not always avoid mixing with the society of the 
place^ though not much i^ the habit of intimate 
intercourse with it. There were many pleasant 
and intelligent people in it ; and in the sum- 
mer time especially, when its 'reputed health- 
fulness and a mineral spring made it a place of 
resort from abroad and from the lower country. 
Among the parties which Mrs. Mason, George, 
and Eliza, attended this summer, I will give a 
very general sketch of the character and cir- 
cumstances of one, with the double purpose of 
explaining how they passed their time in this 
village, and of showing that, even in a village of 
the third class, in the backwoods of the west, 
there are all the elements of excitement, of am- 
bition, and interest, that there are in a lev^e, or 
a fashionable soiree. 

The reader is probably aware that, the more 
remote and secluded a village is, and the more 
reasons there are that it should possess the ease, 
freedom, and simplicity, of rural and village 
manners, the more scrupulously rigid are its 
fashionable people in the observance of all the 
rules which their information has gleaned as 
belonging to the punctilio of fashion. For in- 
stance, what is called the first circle in this 
village is more severe in its punctilio than in 
the city of C. ; and fashion there is more strict 
than at Washington 5 and at Washington, than 
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in Paris. Thus^ if the hour is 2 in Paris^ it will 
be 3 in Washington, half past 3 in the next 
place, 4 in the village, and so down. 

In the large tea-party that was assembled 
this evening, the silence at first was awful; and, 
when that was broken, there was much more 
said about fashion, and much clearer indications, 
by the different speakers, that it was a thing 
better understood in the extent of all its mys- 
teries here than we usually witness among 
people of the haut ton at Saratoga Springs. 
There were certainly a great many good-look- 
ing young men and ladies, among whom were 
the half dozen belles of the vicinity, whose 
several claims to superiority of beauty had not 
yet been adjusted. There were magnificently 
broad Leghorn hats, oh which waved a whole 
flower-garden ; there were a goodly number of 
dandy coats ; and, on the whole, a party, who, 
if they had been simple, easy, unaffected, and 
unambitious, might have passed not only a 
pleasant but an improving evening together. 
But odious affectation and vanity^ and the 
would-be estimation of being acquainted with 
the great world, and distinguished in it, spoiled 
aU. 

Two or three of the persons here, who gave 
the tone to the fashions of the village, had been 
distinguished abroad ; and as far off as Wash- 
ington. During the past winter, they had been 
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at New Orleans. They had been present at 
what are there very significantly termed ^^ be-' 
having parties*^' In tiiese^ a» the name im- 
portS). the persons present ase supposed tO' be 
on their goodbehaviouc. At first, a word only is 
spoken, under the breatih, and the chief part of 
&e amusement consists in looking intently 
round the apartments^ and occasionaUy giving 
one foot, as it lies across the other, a gentle 
shake, and then drawing a deep sigh, which 
echoes through tii'e whole ciicle. Meantime, 
by looking at the foot, you may count, by its 
geiitle and regular movement, the pulsations of 
die party, and the state of his health and his 
freedom from fever may be ascertained. 

But in this case, after tea, and before the 
candles were brought in^ there was a kind of 
interregnum, or democratic rising a^st eti- 
quette. One person, who seemed to have been 
collecting courage for the emergency, pro* 
nounced, by a strong ^ort, a broken and kind 
of oracular sentence, and instantly looked 
round, somewhat alarmed, to see what he had 
done. Hardened by his example, fortliwith 
another ventured a part of a sentence, and then 
a third, at intervals, like the minute guns at a 
fimeraL In a few minutes, it became a general 
discharge of small arms. The restrained pro* 
pensity of the ^^ gab'' burst forth, and there was 
a confusion of voices, male and female, which 
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has generally been compared to that at Babel^ 
but which^ in my ear, much more resembles the 
chattering of a flock of blackbirds, that have 
just rested upon a tree. 

George, the handsome captfedn, was a general 
favourite, and his attention was sought by each 
of the rival beauties, who strove to gain it by 
praising the appearance of his sister, which 
they had just settled by themselves, in private^ 
to be nothing extraordinary, or in any way 
worthy of the fiiss made about it. £11^, too, 
was surrounded with beaux, who were teasing 
her about her fine looks^ and Mr. Leonard, &c. 
A very conspicuous character in this kind of 
witty conversation was a little man, who was 
originally bred to some kind of mechanical em- 
ployment in New England, but had been, for 
some years past> engaged, very much to his 
own individual emolument, however it may 
have been to his patients, in administering pills 
in the lower country. His language was a 
most curious and amusing compound of Yankee 
dialect, west country phrase, and murdered, pe*- 
dantic, medical terms. He was administering, 
in hh way, copious doses of flattery to Eliza. 
Another distinguished personage was a limb of 
the law, and candidate for Congress ; and he 
made love to her by technicals from the law, 
as barbarous and ludicrous as ancient law-latin. 

But the central planet of attraction was a 
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young married lady, from New Orleans, who 
had preceded her husband on a tour to the 
north, and, owing to an accident, which had 
happened to the steam-boat, had been dropped 
from the upper spheres of fashion into this vil- 
lage, to await the passing of the next steam-boat. 
Her husband was rich, and she was reputed 
at once an oracle, a blue-stocking, a beauty, 
and a wit. It is certain, that she was called 
^^ a sweet woman, a most delightful woman, a 
heavenly woman, a most accomplished woman,'' 
&c. in common language, in New Orleans. 
Finding herself cast among what she consi- 
dered the canaille of this village, her pride 
suggested to her to remain profoundly silent. 
But vanity and garrulity carried it against 
pride. She soon talked incessantly, used 
snatches of bad French, and repeated, for the 
tenth time, exactly all that she had said, or 
heard said, on good authority, during the past 
winter, about the theatres, French and English, 
the actors and the plays, the balls and the 
dancers, Scott and Cooper, and various other 
unfortunate wights of authors. Up went one 
to the clouds, with one puflF, and away went 
another to the shades, with a counter-puff; 
and all this very much to the annoyance of an 
old maid in the village, who read all the novels 
in the circulating library, and had been ac- 
customed to do up the literary decisional of 
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this village for the people. She felt this eyen- 
ing like a sceptreless monarch. The great 
lady from New Orleans clearly carried the 
authority and the conversation^ and the other 
had nothing but the cold comfort of listening. 
A very considerable circle was gathered 
round a young French planter from Louisiana, 
who sojourned in this village from the same 
cause with the preceding personage. He 
was handsome, flippant, volatile, vain, ex- 
tremely desirous of playing the amiable; and 
delighted with the circle of ruddy cheeks 
gathered round him by the reputation of his 
wealth and amiability. His name was Polycarp 
Boisvert, and the ladies were immensely 
civil to him, under the name of Pulliker 
Boisware. He seemed to think it the proper 
English of his name, and said, in great glee, 
'^ By gar ! his Hinglees name was more sweet 
as his French one.*' To the few who really 
saw through the fact, the most amusing per- 
sonage of the whole party was a stout young 
attorney from Louisiana, who personated a 
German duke, who was actually travelling in 
that vicinity. He had taken up a clear con- 
ception of his part, and sustained it extremely 
well, answering with great gravity, in broken 
J^nglish, all the questions that were proposed 
to him touching Germany ; and supporting 
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with due humility all the homage which was 
psM to him as duke. - . 

There was much laughter^ and much wit^ 
real or attempted,' criticism, scanning of cha- 
racter, discussion of politics and greait men, 
and the chances of candidates, and books, and 
religion. To be ^ort, pall the thing a soiree, 
and sirppose the scene at Washington or Loti* 
don, and I am confid^t, it was precisely the 
same kind of Olla podrida, the same kind of 
tnental entertainment, a little differently gar- 
nished. This village had its little and grieat 
^orld, its looking up and looking down, itd 
envious and envied, its rival belles, and ambi- 
tious doctors and lawyers; not forgetting the 
editor of the village newspaper, nor a bitter 
feud between Methodist, Baptist> and Presbyr 
terian ministiers, which should gather the chief 
harvest of the people into his society. As I 
have «aid before, there is no good reason why 
one place should call itself the city par eminence, 
and think that politeness will die With it. In 
this little village, and in this evening party, 
there was ae much scope for love, hate, envy, 
revenge, almbition^ hope, and feitr, as there was 
about the throne of Napoleon, in his most flou^ 
risbing days. The party, with some little 
. allowance for variety, in consequence of variety 
of guests, may serve as a sample of all that 
preceded and all that followed. 
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From August until Octobet the steam-boat 
was laid up, smd George spent all this happy 
interval with hifi mothler. As they were con- 
tinually receiving advances from the people to 
form acquaintance, it could hardly fail to raise 
painful impressions in regard to human nature, 
by bringing up the remembrance, how the 
people had shrunk away from them in the day 
Qf their adversity. While our acceptableness 
and standing with society depend much upon 
appearance and circumstances, our real re- 
spectability, and, we may add, capacity for 
enjoyment, are in our own keeping, and depend 
upon ourselves. A family like this, in which 
the good- will of the world is met by corre- 
sponding good- will, but which does not at all 
depend upon that for enjoyment, is fitted for any 
condition, solitude or society, poverty or riches. 

Before I take leave of George, I wish to 
satisfy the curiosity of the reader touching 
another important point of his fortune. Our 
hero is now married, and is considered a young 
man of the most rising fortunes of any in the 
vicinity of his residence. He has already been 
solicited to stand a poll as candidate for con- 
gress, and has been seriously advised to open a 
lawyer's office, and get a touch of the law, 
for, by the uhhappy consent of the country, all 
the officers must enter the temple of Fame 
through that vestibule. 

k2 
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• 

Mr. Leonard^ contrary to all the sinister pre- 
dictions of the young ladies in the village, came 
back a fortnight sooner t^an Eliza Mason ex- 
pected him, and they were married. The 
whole happy party made an autumnal trip to 
the Iron Banks. Pompey, the converted slave, 
according to Geoi'ge's promise, was purchased 
&om his master, and set free. But his grateful 
heart bound him to Mrs. Mason and her family 
by the new and delightful tenure of gratitude. 
I do not say that these people are all perfect* 
ly happy. But they love one another, and 
are the helpers of each other's joy. Though 
they have the other evils of mortality to struggle 
with, they have no fear of poverty, and as they 
have benevolent and generous hearts, affluence 
has descended upon them as a refreshing 
shower, spreading happine^s and abundance all 
around them. 

My dear youthful reader, whenever you are 
in any way tempted to discouragement, re- 
member the old maxim, that ^' the darkest 
time in the night is just before day.'' Exert 
yourself in hope. Be industrious, and, while 
innocent and diligent, respect yourself, and 
hold yourself inferior to no one. Tru3t in God. 
Never despond, and assume the genuine Anieri- 
can motto, ^^ Poji't give up th^ ship." 
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Come like shadows ; so depart. 

Macbeth. 



The critic's first and last injunction to the au- 
thor and the artist is to ^' copy nature." For 
my own part^ I never more than half believed 
in this standing stock rule of common-place 
- criticism. ' Nature^ and beautiful nature too, 
may be so very natural, that, if too accurately 
copied, it will seem unnatural. This assertion 
has a most paradoxical sound, I confess, and 
is quite worthy of a Kantian metaphysician. 
Still it is the fact. That which is true is not 
always probable. Who has not observed, in 
natural scenery, a brilliancy of colour, or some 
singular effect of form or light, which, if faith- 
fully transferred to the canvass, would be pro- 
nounced at once by ninety-nine out of a 
hundred to be an extravagant and fantastical 
capriccio of the art. So too, in real life, oc- 
currences happen every day before our eyes, 
which, if related in a novel, or interwoven in a 
drama, would be branded by the whole critical 
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brotherhood as too far out of probability to be 
tolerated even in professed fiction. 

For myself^ though I have been bandied a 
good deal about the globe, I have encountered 
no marvellous vicissitudes of fortune. Yet, if 
I were to tell nakedly, and without explana- 
tion, many of the incidents of my life, they 
would hardly gain credence. For instance, I 
have at different periods dined familiarly with 
five £uropean kings, played at chess with an 
empress, given ahns to an archbishop, and had 
my soup cdoked by a duke. This ifi very a^-* 
tounding, and the reader is doubtless i£^eady 
either penetrated with respect for my high 
rsak^ or else sets me down in his heart for an 
impudent liar. Yet, upon a little consideration, 
he may satisfy himself that within the last 
thirty years a plain American citizen might, 
without any marvel, have relieved the wants or 
i^eceived the services of a French tenipdral br 
spiritual peer, have dined at tables d' Mte^ and 
on board steam-boats, with Lewis of Holland, 
Joseph, of Spain, Jerome of Westphalia, and 
Gnstavus of Sweden; and have been beaten 
at Washington at the royal game of chess^ by 
a Mexican ex-empress. The fifth, in my cata- 
logue of royal acquaintance^ is his present 
majesty of the Netherlands, who, when a poor 
prince of Germany, was a very conversable 
pleasant Dutchman. I might add, that I have 
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teeeived lessons in mathematics from another 
ptinee, who, though not exactly- the next in* 
succession, now looks proudly towards the first 
throne on the European continent. 

There is one extraordinary chain of incidents 
in my life, which I have often been tempted 
(when seized with a fit of authorship) to make 
the foundation of a. Gil Bias or Anastasius 
novel. But I hWve always been deterred from 
executing it, by the conviction, that tinugh I 
should task my fancy solely for the minor in- 
cidentsi and add no decorations but the neces- 
sary colouring of sentipsent, character, and de- 
seription, the very skeleton and groundwork of 
the wholes though strictly true, would still be 
so outrageously improbable as to shock even 
the easy credulity of the novel-reader. 

My readers may perhaps anticipate that, 
after this deprecatory ptrologue, I am about to 
unfold a tale of love and arms, or else of wild 
adventure,' of which I am myself to be the 
I^inee Arthtir, the Amadis, or the Rinaldo, or 
at least the Gil Bias or Tom Jones. N6, 1 am 
not the hero of it. Right gladly would I trans- 
form myself into a hero, at the expense of any 
danger or^hardships, so that all were now well 
0vet, if I could tihus be enabled to make bf ight 
eyes- weep over my sorrows, and lovel^ forms 
bend entranced over the page that speaks oif 
me. 
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Such, alas ! is not my good fortune. But 
to mjr story, which I begin to fear will scarcely 
equal the expectations this introduction may 
raise. 

It was longer ago than I commonly care to 
tell, without special necessity, that, having 
finished my professional studies, I spent my 
first fashionable winter in New York. The 
gay and polite society of the city, which every 
day's necessity is now dividing into smaller 
and more independent circles, was then one 
very large one, wherein whoever was introduced 
circulated freely throughout the whole. I of 
course went every where, and every where met 
with Major Egerton. He was a young British 
officer, of high connexions; not one of your 
Lord Mortimers or Marquisses de Crillon, 
who have so often taken in our title-loving re- 
publicans of fashion ; but a real officer of the 
regiment, a major at the age of twenty- 
six, and the nephew of a distinguished English 
general ; in proof of which, he had brought the 
best letters to the "best good men," in our 
chief cities. He was quite the fashion, and he 
deserved to be so. 

Most people thought him handsome; tall, 
and well-made, and young, and accomplished, 
he certainly was ; of easy and graceful manners, 
ready and bold address, and fluent, rattling 
conversation. He danced to the admiration of 
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the ladies ; and that, at a time when our belles 
were accustomed to the incredible performances 
of so many Parisian partners, was no mean 
feat for an Englishman. He was overflow- 
ing with anecdotes of the great and the gay 
of London; and listening dinner-tables and 
drawing-rooms hung upon his lips, while he 
discoursed about the Duchess of Devonshire, 
Lord Dudley and Ward, the Duke of Norfolk, 
Lady Mildmay, Mrs. Siddons, Lord Nelson, 
Kemble, and the Countess of Derby. 

Still, I know not why, I liked not the man. 
There was something singularly disagreeable in 
the tone, or rather the croak, of his voice. His 
ready and polite laugh never came from the 
heart ; and his smile, when by a sudden draw 
of the lip he showed his white teeth, contrast- 
ing with his black brow and sallow cheek, had 
a covert ferocity in it which almost made me 
shudder. One evening, at the theatre — it was 
when Fennel and Cooper were contending for 
the palm in Othello and lago — we were 
crowded together in a corner of the stage-box. 

*^Mr. Herbert, '* said he suddenly to me, 
'^ you do not seem to know that you and I are 
quite old acquaintances.^* 

*^I don't understand you. Major — '' 

'* Some six or seven years ago, you, then a 
lad, accompanied your father to the West on 

k5 
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his mission^ as a commissioner to make ail 
Indian treaty.'* 

"Yes/' 

"Do you remember among the Tuscaroras 
the Black Wild Cat^ a youtk of white Uood^ th^ 
adopted son of Good Peter^ the great Indian 
orator f I mean the one who, after giying you 
a lesson on the bow and arrow, surprised a 
reverend divine of your party, by reading m his 
Greek testament, and then mortified him by 
correcting his pronunciation of Latm, which, 
like other American scholars, he pronounced 
in a way intolerable to the ears of one who has 
had longs and shorts flogged into him at an 
English school." 

^^ Certainly, I remember him : and it is a 
mystery which has often puzzled me ever 



since." 



'^Then you have now the solution of it; I 
am the Black Wild Cat." 

"You! how?" 

" After leaving Harrow, I accompanied my 
uncle to Canada. There a boyish froliainduced 
me to join an Indian party, who wece returning 
home from Montreal. Good Peter-*— a great 
man by the way, very like our £r8kine>-i^ took 
a fancy to me, and I spent my time pleasantly 
enough. It is certainly a delicious life, that of 
savages, as we call them. But my uncle coaxed 
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ine back. I am not sure that I was not a fool 
for accepting his offer^ but I could not resist 
the temptation of a red coat and an epaiilette. 
The- old man has pushed me on as fast as 
money and interest could promote iae. The 
rest I can do for mysdf ; and if Pitt will leave 
oS his' little expeditions to pick up colonies^ and 
give us a fair chance on the continent^ the 
major at six and twenty will be a general and 
a peer at thirty/' 

Here the rising of the curtain interrupted 
us. Business called me to 'Albany next day^ 
and before my return Major Egerton had sailed 
for England. 

,• I did not, however, forget him : and I often 
related, as one of the odd vicissitudes of life, 
the contrast between the young Black Wild 
Cat, as I first saw him in a Tuscarora wigwam, 
a^ the elegant major, glittering in scarlet and 
gold, when I met him again in the British 
Consul's ball-room. 

A year or two after this, I went to England ; 
and spent a week at Bath. All who are at all 
learned in English dramatic history know that 
the Bath company is commonly good, the Bath 
audience fashionable and critical, and that 
there many of the stars of the theatrical firma- 
ment have first risen. Whilst I was there, a 
first appearance was announced. Mr. Montfort, 
of whom report spoke favourably, was to make 
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his debut as Romeo. I went with the crowd 
to it. Romeo entered, and thunders of applause 
welcomed the handsome and graceful lover. 

Could I believe my eyes ? Can this be 
Major Egerton ? Yes — he smiles — that wicked 
and heartless smile cannot be mistaken ; and 
his voice — that tuneless, grating voice. — It 
is he ! What can it mean f Is it a joke or a 
frolic, or some strange caprice of fortune f 

That grating voice which betrayed him to me 
ruined him in the house. It had sudden and 
most ludicrous breaks, from a high shriU 
squeak down at once into a low hoarse croak, 
so that, in spite of grace and figure, and H 
tolerable conception of his author, he was fairly 
laughed down. I did my best to sustain him, 
but I was almost alone in the good-natured at- 
tempt. 

Two days after, turning short round the 
transept of the Abbey Church, I came full upon 
Major Egerton, who was standing alone, with 
a listless and melancholy air. " Major,'' said I 
— then correcting myself — ^^Mr. Montfort" — 
with an offer of my hand. He met me boldly* 

"Herbert," said he, "I see you know my 
misfortunes." 

^^Not at all. I saw you in Romeo, but 
wherefore you were Romeo I could not guess." 

"Sheer necessity — a run of ill-luck, and 
other misfortunes to which young soldiers are 
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exposed, threw me out of favour with my uncle, 
the old general, and into the King's Bench* 
At last I sold my commission, and resolved on 
a new profession. I had trusted to succeed on 
the stage ; I knew that this husky throat of 
mine made the attempt hazardous, yet Gifford 
and his brother wags had laughed at the hoarse 
croak of Kemble's foggy throat, and if art and 
taste had overcome his defects, why might they 
not mine also f But it is all over now/' 

^^ Then you do not mean to follow the pro- 
fession?" 

^' No ; the manager talks of twelve and six- 
pence a week, and ordered me to study Bar- 
dolph for Cooke's FalstafF on Monday. I must 
seek my fortune elsewhere. If nothing better 
offers, I'll to my old trade, and enlist as a 
soldier. In the mean while lend me a guinea 
for old acquaintance sake." 

I did so, and saw no more of him at Bath. 
I soon after left £ngla!hd for the continent. At 
Dover, before the quarters of some general 
officer, I saw the ci-devant Major Egerton on 
duty as a sentinel ! a private soldier ! I did not 
speak to him, nor did he seem to observe me, 
but I was sure of my man. 

The studies and amusements of Paris, during 
the winter, and the excitement of travel for the 
next two or three years, soon put my unlucky 
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miajoT out of my head, except tkal now and 
tiffin', when I fell into a narrative mood, I 
wonld tell his story to some of my young 
coimtrymen, generally ending it with a John- 
sonian morality-^ ^^ that nothing could supply 
the want of prudence, and that continued 
irrc^idaTity will make knowledge useless, wit 
ridiculous, and talent contemptible/' 

In those days it was not easy to get a oom-^ 
fortable passage from France to the United 
States, so that I was obliged to return home 
by the way of England. I therefore crossed 
from Holland to Harwich. Not far from the 
road to London was the country seat of a 
wealthy gentleman, who had married a pretty 
American cousin of mine. I gladly seized the 
opportimity of paying Sophia a visit,* and as 
willingly accepted her husband's invitation to 
spend a day or two with them. The next day 
was Sunday. 

" You will go with us to church," said So- 
phia, ^^your passion for gothic churches and 
old monuments will be gratified there. We 
have an old carved pulpit, said to be without 
its match in England.'' 

" Yes, cousin, but what shall we find in the 
pulpit to-day?" 

^^ Oh, our rector, I suppose. He is not quite 
such a preacher as your Dr. Mason, yet they 
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say he is very agreeable in society ; thengh I 
know little about hiiOy for my husband holds 
him in perfect detestation/' 

So we went to the village church. As i fol- 
lowed Sophia up the aisle^ the " Dearly beloved 
brethren" grated on my ear, in that voice 
which I can never forget. I looked up in 
amazement. In the reading desk, duly attired 
in surplice and band, stood Major Egerton. 

I could not allow my cousin to enter the 
pew without asking her, in a hurried whisper, 
" Who is the clergyman ? '' 

^^ Mr. Egerton, the rector,'* she replied, as 
eoldly as if there was nothing strange in the 
matter. I was lost in wonder, and stood dur- 
ing the whole service leaning over the high 
oak pew, gazing at the rector in all the fidgetty 
impatience of curiosity. He rattled through 
the service, psalms, lessons, IHany and all, in 
less than an hour, and then preached a sermon 
of twelve minutes, which I believe was a paper 
of the Rambler, with a scriptural text substi- 
tuted for the classical motto. To do Egerton 
justice, there was nothing of levity or aiOFecta* 
tion in his manner ; but it was as rapid, cold, 
and mechanical, as possible. 

As soon as it was over, without thinking of 
my friends or any one else, I bustled through 
the retiring congregation, and met the rector 
alone at the foot of the pidpit stairs. He had 
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observed me before, and now greeted me with 
a laugh. ^^ Sp,'^ said he, " Herbert, you see 
circumstances have altered with me since you 
saw me at Dover, a poor private in the 49th/' 

'^ They have, indeed ; but what does it 
mean ? " 

^^ Nothing more than that a rich and noble 
cousin was ashamed of having a relation and a 
godson who bore his name, and had borne a 
commission in his M ajesty^s service, now 
known to be a private of foot. He paid my 
debts, took me out of the ranks, and was about 
to ship me off to Sierra Leone, as clerk of the 
courts there, when this living, which is in his 
gift, became vacant. I had Greek and Latin 
enough left out of my old Harrow stock for any 
ordinary parson; and the living is not bad. 
So, having no particular fancy to spend my 
days ^ all among the Hottentots a-capering on 
shore,' I begged the living, went to college, 
took my degree, and got myself japanned." 

" Japanned ! " said I. 

^^Yes, got my red coat dyed black, you 
know. The Bishop of London was squeamish 
about me, though I don't see why; but his 

Lordship of had no such silly scruples, 

and I have been here these two months rector 
of Buffington cum Norton." 

My fair cousin and her worthy husband 
were waiting for me at the church-door, and 
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our conversation ended abruptly with some 
common-place offers of civility. When I re- 
joined my friends^ the suspicious look which 
my host cast at me showed that my apparent 
intimacy with Mb new rector was not at aU 
calculated to raise me in his estimation. I 
had to explain^ by relating my former New 
York acquaintance with the ex-major; and 
then^ by way of repelling all suspicions of too 
ddse intimacy, . on our way home, took occa- 
sion to vent my indignation at the system of 
church and state, which could tolerate such 
abuses of the ecclesiastical establishment. At 
last I grew eloquent and declamatory, and 
finished by quoting Cowper : 

** From such apostles, oh ye mitred heads, 
Preserve the Church ! and lay not careless hands 
On skulls that cannot teach and will not learn." 

The John BuUism of my good host was 
roused. He could not bear that a foreigner 
should censure any institution of his country, 
whatever he might think of it himself. He too 
became eloquent, and thus we lost sight of the 
rector in the dust of an argument which lasted 
till evening. 

On Monday I went up to London, and soon 
after returned home. On my second visit to 
Europe, some years after, I became very inti- 
mate with a party of young Cantabs, some of 
them rich, and all of them well educated, who 
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were aafimng under that. uneasiness at home, 
and desire of locomoticm abroad, which infects 
idle Englishmen of all ages; a malady of ^hioh, 
by the way, we have inherited a full share with 
our £nglish.Mood. Shut out from the common 
tour of Europe by tbe'doniination of Napoleon, 
my Cambridge friends had planned a grand 
tour to Russia, Greece, Turkey, Egypt, and 
thence^ perhaps, to Persia and India. I was 
easily persuaded t6 be of the party. 

This, of course, is not the place to relate my 
travels, nor, indeed, is k necessary that I 
should ever do it. My companions have long 
ago anticipated me in . sundry well-printed 
London quartos, .with splendid engravings ; 
wherein I ha^e the honour to be perpetuated by 
the burin of Heath and other great artists, 
now perched half-way up a pyramid, then 
jolting on the bare back of a hard'^trotting 
camel, and sometimes sitting 6ross-legged on 
the floor between two wefl-beardfed Turks, at a 
Pacha's dinner-stable, eating roast lamb and 
rice with my fingers. Meanwhile, in the letter- 
press I go dovm to posterity as the ^^ author's 
intelligent friend," his " amusing friend," and 
even his ^' enterprising friend." Thus, upon 
the whole, without the risk or trouble vt 
authorship, I have gained a very cheap abd 
agreeable literary im'mortality ; except, how- 
ever, that when any disaster occurs in the tour. 
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I am soinehoir made to beat a mlich larger 
portion of it than I caii recollect to have erer 
actually fallen to my share. On all such occa- 
sions Tarn made to figure as ^^ our imfortunate 
fnend/' 

It^ was not till we had. again turned our 
feces towards dyiHzed Europe^ after having 
traversed in all directions the frozen North and 
iiie gorgeous East^ and gazed on many a 
^^ forest and field and flood, temple and tower,'' 
renowned ih song or in story, that we reached 
the land of Egypt. 

We had consumed a full jrear in our tour 
more thaax we had calculated on ; and were all 
of us hi a feverish an:dety to return home. 
We therefore, una voce, gave^up the tfaoughtili 
oi penetrating to the sources of the Nile, and 
of etiting live beef-steaks, with Bruce's Abyssi- 
niadi friends. But the Pyramids and the 
Sph3aix, and. the other wonders of antiquity 
thereunto apptirtenant, we could not return 
without seeing, though they nmst be seen in 
haste. And we did see them. 
' V It was after having seen all the sights, and 
explored the great Pyramid in the usual way 
withii/, and clamibered to its top withoul^ 
whilst iijy fat%ued companions tvere resting in 
the shade with our guard, that I, who am 
proof against any fatigue of this sort, and a 
little vain too of being so, strolled forward to- 
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wards the Sphynx^ which^ as every body knows, 
rears its ugly colossal head out of the sand, at 
some distance in front of what is called the 
second Pyramid. 

I was standing near it, making a sketch, 
after my fashion, of the relative position of the 
four great Pyramids, when I was startled by 
the sudden appearance of a gay troop of Mame- 
luke horse, whose approach had been hidden 
from my sight by the ruins of the small pyra- 
mid on my left, and who now suddenly darted 
by me in gallant style. To my surprise, the 
leader of the troop, who, from the dazzling 
splendour of his equipments, seemed to be a 
chief of rank, in passing, looked me full in the 
face, and then, rapidly wheeling twice round 
me, sprang from his horse. In the mean whUe, 
his party, to whom he gave some brief com- 
mand, went on at a slow walk, and halted in 
the shade of a neighbouring ruin. 

The stranger stood silently before me, tall 
and stately, in that gorgeous amplitude and 
splendour of dress which Eastern warriors love. 
His wide scarlet trowsers marked him as a 
Mameluke. A rich Cashmere shawl, such as 
an English duchess might have envied, was 
fancifully wreathed, turban-like, round his helm, 
and fell over his shoulders. This, as well as 
his clasped and silver-mounted pistols and 
jewel-hilted dagger in his belt, and his crooked 
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dmeter in its crimson velvet sheath^ with gold 
bosses and hilt^ marked the rank and wealth of 
the wearer. So, too, did his slender-limbed, 
small-headed, bright-eyed, iron-grey Arabian, 
with black legs, mane, and tail, and sprinkled 
all over with little stars of white, who had a 
moment before passed me with the swiftness 
of an arrow's flight, and who now stbod behind 
his master, with the reins loose on his neck^ 
gentle and docile as a spaniel. Supposing that 
this might be some Turk whom I had known 
at Alexandria or Cairo, I looked him full in the 
face, but could not recollect having seen him 
before. He appeared young, except that his 
coal-black whiskers and beard were here and 
there grizzled by a greyish hair. The scar of a 
deep sabre cut across the forehead and left 
cheek showed him no holiday soldier. There 
was nothing in his manner to excite alarm, and 
besides, my friends, -with a very strong guard 
of horse, were within hearing. 

After mutually gazing on each other for 
some moments, the customary salaam of ori- 
ental salutation was on my lips, when I was 
startled by his grasping my hand with a genuine 
English shake, and calling me by my name, in 
a well-known voice. Then, too, the thickly 
mustachioed upper lip drew back, and showed 
me the well-remembered tiger-like smile. 

^^ Egerton ! can it be ? Major 1 " said I. 
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" No 3 HusBein— rHssgein Al Ru8." 

^^Tben this is n(A the Reverend Rector 

of " I proceeded, . perplexed and con* 

fused, thpngh certain as to mjr man. 

^- Ye^ ; but that was six long years ago. An 
awkward circumstance occurred which made it 
expedient for me to leave England ; as I had 
np fancy to gain posthumous renown, like Dr. 
Podd, by preaching my own fnneral sermon, 
and being banged in my canonicals.^' 

^^ But haw is it that you are in Egypt, and 
that, it seems, in honour and affluence f " 

^^ Yes* It goes well enough with me her^« 
Accident brought me to Egypt. The Pacha 
wanted men who knew European tactics, and I 
found a place in his service. Another accident, 
of which I bear the mark (passing his band 
across his forehead), placed me about his per* 
son. ^u reste^ I made my own way, and have 
a very pretty command, which I would pot care 
to exchange for any regiment in his M^esty's 
service.*' 

^^ But the language t " 

^^Ob, I haye a great facility in catching 
languages by the ear. I believe I owe it to my 
Tuscarora fiducatbn. Apropos — how is Good 
P^tert Is the old man alive?" I was about 
to tell him what I knew about Good Peter, 
when he again interrupted me. 

"Blit.fqr yourself— what are you doing 
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here? Have your money* making Yankees 
caught the Englifih folly of digging up mum- 
mies^ measuring pyramids, and buying stone 
coffins? — ^arcophi^ of Alexander and Ptolemy, 
as tJie fook call thei^^' 

^f As re^>ect8 myself, ** I answered, ^* it 
seems so.'^ . 

'f Then I may serve you. You once did me 
a favour ; periiaps I can repay it now?^' 

^^ I have no favours to ask, but that of your 
company, and the information you can give me. 
I am with an English party, under the protect 
tion of the British ponsulate at Cairo, and have 
no projects indepoident of my friends.'' 

^f Ah ! i& it so ? then you need nothing from 
me. John Bull is in power here just now, and 
is your best protector. I am sorry that the 
company you are in may prevent my seeing 
much of you. But we'll meet somewhere again. 
€rooid by,'' said he, leaping on his Arabian. 
In a few minutes he was at the head of his 
troop, and in a few more out of sight. 

** Fare thee welV muttered I to myself, fol- 
lowing him with my eyes till he was out of 
their reach, ^^ better thus than as I saw thee 
last — better a Mahometan renegado than a 
profligate priest. But why Hussein? Zimri 
should be your name. You are the very Zimri 
of Dryden's glorious satire : 
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" In the first rank of liiese did Zimri Btand ; 
A man so various that he seemed to be 
Not one but all mankind's epitome." 

Thus musing and quoting, I rejoined my 
friends ; whom, by the way^ I did not let into 
the whole history of the Mameluke, as he had 
reposed some degree of confidence in me. I 
satisfied them with some general account of 
meeting a Turk whom I had seen before in 
England. 

We returned to Cairo, and soon left Egypt. 
Six months after I landed once more in New 
York. Years rolled on, all pregnant with great 
events to the world, and with smaller ones of 
equal interest to myself. I did not talk any 
more about Egerton; for his transformations 
had now become so multiplied, that they began 
to sound too like a traveller's story to be told 
by as modest a man as I am. Besides, there 
was then no need of telling any old stories^ for 
those were the glorious and stirring days of 
Napoleon, when 

*' Events of wonder swelled each gale. 
And each day brought a varying tale." 

Meantime my natural instinct for travel — for 
it is certainly an instinct — Dr. Gall, himself, 
once pointed me out in his own lecture-room 
as wholly deficient in the organ of inhdhitivc-^ 
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ness, and equally conspicuous for my capacity 
for localities. This instinct, though long 
restrained, was as ardent as ever ; and when 

my old friend. Commodore invited m« to 

accompany him in his Mediterranean cruise, to 
. try a new seventy-four, and parade our naval 
force before Turks and Christians, I could not 
refuse him. 

Once more then I gazed on the towers and 
minarets of Constantinople. Once more that 
fair scene — ^but aU that is in Dr. Clarke and 
the other travellers, and I hate telling thrice- 
told tales. 

Whilst at Constantinople, or rather in its 
suburbs, with a party of American officers, 
after having satisfied our curiosity as far as we 
could, on the shore of European Turkey, my 
friends were anxious to take a look at the 
Asiatic coast, where the true Turk was to be 
seen in more unadulterated purity. So, among 
other excursions, we went to Scutari. It is an 
old Turkish town, full of mosques, and monas- 
teries of Dervishes ; and the great lion of the 
place is the exhibition of the Mehvelloch, or 
dancing Dervishes ; one of the very few re- 
ligious ceremonies of the Mahometans which 
an infidel is allowed to witness. 

It is a strange thing that there is so little 
variety among men in this large world. Nature 
is inexhaustible in her changes, but man is 

VOL. II. L 
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always alike. Here are we all^ east, west, 
nortb^ and souths and have been these two 
thousand years, telUng and hearing the same 
stories, laughing at the same jokes, and playing 
the fool all oyer in the same dull way. That 
the business of life, and its science, and its 
passions, should be uniform, is a matter of 
course. People must, of necessity, till their 
fields and learn their mathematics, must make 
money, make war, make shoes, and make loye, 
pretty much as the rest of the world do. But 
their fancies and their follies, one would think, 
might be dissimilar, irregular, wild, capricious, 
and original. Nevertheless the nonsense of 
the world smacks every where of wearisome 
sameness ; and, wherever the traveller roams, 
the only real variety he finds in man is that of 
coat, gown, cloak, or pelisse; hat, cap, helm, 
or turban ; the sitting cross-legged or on a 
chair ; the eating dinner with % fork or the 
fingers. 

This nonsense of the dancing and howling 
Dervishes at Scutari is very much the same 
nonsense that many of my readers must have 
seen at Lebanon and Niskaguna among our 
Shakers. It is a kind of dancing by way of 
religious exercises, at first heavy, and then 
becoming more and more violent. The chief 
difference is, that the Turks, when once ex- 
cited, have more violence in whirling round 
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and round on their tiptoes^ with shouting and 
bowling, than I have ever seen in our placid and 
well-fed Shaker monks. The Turks have, be- 
sides, the music of flute and tambour, and the 
psalter of patriarchal days, which they accom* 
pany with a maniac guttural howling of Ullah- 
hoo, UUah-hoo. Those who pretend to special 
sanctity add some sleight-of-hand tricks, such 
as seeming to drive daggers into their flesh, 
and taking hot irons into their mouths. 

Altogether it is a very tedious and very dis- 
gusting spectacle. The emir or abbot of the 
Mahometan monastery was old and feeble, and 
the chief duty of leading the dance and setting 
the howl devolved upon a kind of aid-de-camp, 
to whom great respect was evidently paid. He 
had the ordering of the whole ceremony, and 
the arranging of spectators, and was, in fact, as 
one of my naval companions called him, the 
Beau Nash of -the Dervishes* ball-room. 

He was a stout, dirty Turk, with bushy grey 
locks and beard, dressed in the odd costume of 
his fraternity ; his brow overshadowed by the 
cap which they wear, instead of the graceful 
turban of the £a8t, and his cheek swelled up 
with that tumour and scar, which is left by the 
peculiar distemper of some Syrian cities, and is 
called in Turkey the Aleppo tumour. I re- 
marKed, too, that bis eyes, before he was ex- 
cited by the dance, had that dreamy vacancy^ 

l2 
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and his skin that ghastly pale glossiness, which 
indicate the habitual opium-taker. This fellow 
eyed our party frequently and closely, and, as 
I thought, seemed to meditate some plan for 
lajdng us under special contribution. 

When the dance was over, and the rabble, 
who formed the mass of the congregation, had 
gone oflF, our guide proceeded to show us the 
monastery, which I thought curious only be- 
cause it differed less than I had expected from 
the convents of Europe. Just as we were going 
off, an underling howler pulled me by the coat, 
and pointed to a cell with many gesticulations, 
and some words which I could not understand. 
Our guide told me that I was specially honour- 
ed, for I was invited to converse separately with 
the Dervish Yussuf the Wise, a most holy man, 
and, as he said, commonly called the Wise, be- 
cause he was thought to be out of his senses. 

I entered, and found my dirty, dancing, 
howling, swelled-faced, grey-bearded. Beau 
Nash of the morning's service, stretched on a 
carpet, evidently overcome with fatigue, and 
solacing himself with a little box of Mash- 
Allah, a kind of opium lozenge.- Scarcely were 
we alone, than he rose with an air of dignity, 
and startled me by addressing me in English. 

'^ Time has laid his hand gently upon you, 
Francis Herbert. You are stouter, and I see 
g^ey hairs straggling through your brown curlsj 
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otherwise you are unchanged since I left you 
in America twenty-five years ago. I am old. 
I am old before my time. Prisons^ and battles^ 
and the plague^ have borne me down. But the 
hand of God is with me. He is great^ and 
Mahommed is his prophet. Mahommed Resoul 
Allah V 

" What ! Egerton ! Hussein ! — when — 
how — why did you leave Egypt t*' 

" It was so written in the eternal councils of 
him who fashions all things to his will. It was 
fore-ordained — even as all things are fore- 
ordained — that I should escape from the tyrant^ 
and become a prophet, and a holy one. In that 
predestination is thy fate mysteriously linked 
to mine." 

His eye kindled, his form dilated, and he 
burst into the horrible howl of his order -— 
UUah-hoo ! UUah-hoo ! 

Was this fanaticism ? Was this lunacy t Was 
it the temporary intoxication of opium ; or was 
this wretched man masking under wild enthu- 
siasm some deep plot of ambition or fraud ? I 
know not. I was glad to leave the cell. I left 
it wondering, sorrowing, disgusted, and have 
never smce seen him. Yet frequently in 
crowds, or in the hurry of commercial cities, I 
have met faces that seemed familiar to me, 
though I knew them not, and I have often fan- 
cied some of them to be his. Sometimes, too. 
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I dream of this fearful Proteus^ and meet him 
in new shapes. It was but last week that I 
supped with an intelligent English officer, who 
had accompanied Lord Amherst in his mission 
to Pekin, and went to bed with my head full of 
China and its customs. I dreamt that our 
government had sent out Dr. Mitchill as am- 
bassador to ihe Celestial Empire, and that I 
accompanied my learned friend. The moment 
we arrived at Canton, a fat old mandarin, with 
a blue button in his cap and a gilt dragon on 
his breast, came on board our frigate, flourish* 
ed his hands twenty times, and thumped his 
forehead as often on the deck, and then jump- 
ing up, burst into a laugh, and asked me if I 
did not recollect the Black Wild Cat, alias the 
Reverend Major, Rector, Romeo, Bardolph, 
Hussein, Yussuf Egerton. 
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^^ You mjist leave college," said the doctor, 
with an ominous shake of the head. — I was 
sitting in my rocking chair; my head bound 
up with camphor, and my pulse going like a 
race-horse. — ^* You must quit college, and that 
without delay." 

^' Quit college!'* exclaimed I; " dear doc- 
tor ! your remedy is worse thanr the disease. 
Quit coUege! why I have been here but four 
months, and am just beginning to make a 
figure." 

*^ Let me tell you, Mark," replied he with 
great seriousness, '^ that if you stay here, you 
will be more likely to figure at a funeral than 
at an examination." 

There was an earnestness^ in the doctor's 
manner that quelled my impatience, and a 
chillness in the idea he suggested, that went 
to my heart like a bolt of ice. 

'* But, . my dear Pierson," said I, in a low 
tone, almost at a whisper, '^ do you really 
think my case dangerous f" 
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^^ It is not SO bad as it might be, and as it 
will be, unless you follow my directions." 

'* And, supposing it at the worst," said I, 
^' why should not I stay here under your caret 
If there be on earth a physician that can work 
my cure, you are surely the man." 

'^ My dear boy," replied he, solemnly, " I 
cannot minister to a mind diseased. Let me 
ask, what can you do here, if you stay? " 

" True, doctor, I have not studied for a fort- 
night. My eyes are spoiled, and my head does 
nothing but ache." 

'* I know you well enough to say that you 
cannot stay here and witness the ^ march of 
mind^ without wishing to join it." 
'' True, doctor." 

" Well, then, let me tell you, that of all 
the disorders incident to the human system, 
none does the physician encounter with more 
reluctance, and with less success, than an am- 
bitious spirit chafing with the infirmities of a 
diseased body. Medicine will do for a con- 
sumptive or a rheumatic patient; but your 
hopeless lover and disabled scholar are beyond 
its reach. Therefore, I say, be off as soon as 
possible, and banish college and aU its asso- 
ciations from your mind." 

^' An herculean task that last, doctor," said 
I, with a long drawn sigh. ^' What in nature 
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shall I do with myself in my banishmentf I 
cannot bear to be idle/' 

*' That is the very thing I would have you 
avoid. You are already beset with a legion of 
blue devils; and^ if you sit here moping over 
your misfortunes a week longer, your head 
will be a rank Pandemonium. You must not 
allow yourself to reflect upon the past. Your 
thoughts must be all thrown forward; and 
better be employed in building air-castles of 
rainbows and moonshine, than conjuring up 
around you a desert peopled with monsters." 

The zeal with which the doctor pressed his 
point raised a smile, and melted down my 
stubbornness like wax. 

" Well, my dear friend," said I, " you must 
do with me as you please. What course shall I 
adopt in order to resist the devil effectually f" 
Dr. Pierson mused a moment, and then 
asked abruptly, " Were you ever at seat *' 

" Once. It was when my father brought 
me from my native isle to this country. But 
I was a child then, and it is fourteen years 
ago. 

** So much the better," said he. "Come! 
we will make a shipment of you home. The sea 
air shall brace up your weakened nerves, and 
the novel scenes of ocean, and of the Antilles, 
and the revival of early associations, shall divert 
your mind from its melancholy. What say 

l5 
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you, Mark,'' continued he, giving me a cheer- 
ful slap on the shoulder, '^ will you go f '' 

^' Do not doubt it, doctor,'' I replied, rising 
and shaking myself; '^ there are still some 
living in that distant land who will rejoice to 
see the wanderer return, and give him a West 
Indian welcome. I'll go, doctor." 

^^ I will leave you then; and remember, stay 
not to repent, but be off on the instant; and, 
my dear fellow, may your voyage be prospe* 
rous, and may health and friendship greet you 
on your arrival at your native land ! " 

My lot has been cast among strangers; but, 
I thank God, not in every instance among 
heartless strangers; and occasionally have I 
found men like my good physician, who, with 
a t^idemess like a woman's, could administer 
relief as if they felt compassion for the 
sufferer. ^^ 

Dr. Pierson wrung my hand and left me. I 
could not speak, for I loved him as a father. 
I then addressed myself in earnest to my pre- 
parations, and in six hours was ready for a 
voyage of six months. The weather was thick 
and rainy, and I returned from the boat to col- 
lege. Judge of my surprise and indignation to 
find my chum in the act of selling, for a 
trifling consideration, the only token of affec- 
tion which I had left with him, my three- 
stringed fiddle ! — my poor old fiddle, that I 
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would uot have exchanged for the royal harp 
of David ! I had become familiar with its cracked 
tones^ and loved it for its very oddity. Oh ! 
human nature ! 

The Seabird was under weigh. As I went 
on deck she was lyings with her canvass spread 
to court the salutations of the rising breeze, 
midway between Governor's and Staten Island. 

' Day had Just dawned, and the gray mists of 
morning hung Uke a vale of enchantment over 
the distant city, revealing faintly its edifices, 
its spires, and the dense forests of spars that 
lined its shores. A hundred vessels, which the 
indications of a favourable breeze had induced 
to quit their moorings, lay motionless on every 

, side of us, looking like snow-white birds, who 
had come forth from their secret places at that 
witching hour to sport on the unruffled, bosom 
of the bay. At that moment our sails hung 
listlessly against the masts, and the exhalations 
that curled upon the waters rose perpendicu- 
larly to the upper regions of the air. Soon, 
however, they began to flutter and chafe with 
the rigging, as if impatient at the tardy move- 
ments of the wind, till, as it came murmuring 
from the Jersey shore, mist, and ripples, and 
ships, were moving swiftly towards a point, 
which, in the dimness of the hour, seemed the 
opening into another world. 
We soon reached it, and the perilous scene 
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of our future labours opened before us. Here 
our voyage was to begin ; and^ with the idea, 
came the rush of emotions which a landsman 
must always experience on launching for the 
first time ujpon the bosom of the great deep. 
I can hardly analyze my feelings of that hour ; 
there was a mixture of joy and regret in them. 

I now turned to look for the lighthouse. It 
had disappeared; and the vessels in whose 
company we had sailed were scattered, like a 
frighted flock, towards every corner of heaven. 
The breeze freshened; we were shaping our 
solitary course for Turk's Island. The high- 
lands of Neversink, the last land seen on leaving 
the coast, formed but a small arc in the immense 
horizon, and, at length, the beams of the setting 
sun lighted on nothing but our own little vessel 
and the blue waters that rolled around us. 
The eye, unused to the vast and monotonous 
scene, could find nothing to fix upon but a 
bright cloud far away in the west, which rested 
like some island of happy spirits, on the bosom 
of that golden sea into which the sun had just 
descended. 

*^ And now,*' thought I, '^I am- in the world 
alone — upon ^ the wide, wide sea.' *' 

'* We have every prospect of a favourable 
passage,'* said a voice near me ; and for the first 
time since I embarked I recollected that I was 
not the only passenger on board. The speaker 
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was a venerable gentleman of some three-score 
years^ with silver locks and a countenance ex-^ 
pressive of amiable feelings^ though careworn 
and melancholy. On his arm leaned a small 
and extremely graceful female figure, to whom 
his remark had been addressed, and both were 
gazing in the direction where the waters were 
still flashing with the living splendors of the 
sunset. 

"Beautiful!" at length exclaimed the lady, 
without seeming to heed what the other had 
said. ^* How lovely is this scene, my dear . 
father ! And see, what a beautiful cloud ! Does 
it not remind you of Magawisca's ^ isles of the 
sweet south-west t ' " 

Who has not felt the magic of a voice ? I 
had not seen the speaker, and yet her tones 
came over me like a pleasant music. They 
were deeper than the ordinary tones of woman, 
and at this moment tremulous with enthusiasm. 

*^ You are the child of imagination, ray dear 
Mary," said her father, affectionately, passing 
his arm round her waist; "would to Heaven 
you were less so ! " 

^^ But," said she, in a mournful tone, " I do 
not always indulge in gay fancies." 

"True, my dear; your feelings change their 
hues as often and as suddenly as the clouds of 
heaven. See yonder; your enchanted island 
has already lost its golden mantle, and now lies 
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brooding on the breast of the sea, a dusky and 
threatening bank of f(^« You will now as 
easily people it with the demons of the stornii 
as when gilded by the sunbeams with the spirits 
of the blest. Thus suddenly do you pass from 
the brightest dreams of happiness to the darkest 
forebodings. I repeat^ would to Heaven you 
were less the child of imagination ! You had 
been happier.'' 

The father^ in alluding to her constitutional 
weakness, had probably awakened distressing 
recollections ; for she hung her head and with- 
drew from his arm, and, when I approached to 
get a view of her face, her eyes were filled with 
tears. She turned away quickly on seeing a 
stranger. But that view was enough. I have 
spoken of the magic of a voice, but what is it 
to the human face ! " 

^^ You seem interested with the singular de- 
portment of my daughter,'' observed the old 
gentleman, as she retired. 

I started, I believe in some confusion. 

^^ She has just risen from a bed of sickness," 
he continued, with a melancholy accent ; '^ and 
I am fearful wiU never be herself again." 

^' If I were to judge of her malady from her 
appearance," said I, ^^I should say that the 
mind has had more to do than bodily infirmities 
with the ruin which has been wrought in that 
lovely countenance." 
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'^ You are right, sir," replied he, with a sigh; 
^' her illness was occasioned by mental anguish, 
the cause of which is buried deep in both our 
hearts. Suffice it to say that the victim of in- 
temperance seldom falls alone ; and that when 
a youth of high promise immolates himself on 
the altar of the disgusting fiend, tears and 
broken hearts attend the sacrifice." 

The old man spoke with mournful energy, ^ 
and I pitied him, 

^^ Is there no hope of the reformation of 
such a one t" I inquired. 

^^ In this case none. It is more than six 
months since William Ashton fled from society, 
and went to sea as a common mariner. The 
presence, the devoted affection, the tears, of my 
child could not reclaim him — what then 
canr' 

« What, indeed !'* repeated I. " And this 
voyage is undertaken for the recovery of her 
health f You will excuse my inquisitiveness,'' 
I immediately added; '^ 1 have lived long 
enough in your country to acquire her charac- 
teristic mode of questioning." 

'^ I hold it every man's duty as well as in- 
terest," said he, ^^ whose lot it is to travel on 
the great deep, far from his home and kindred, 
to relate so much of his own history as shall 
entitle him to the sympathy and confidence of 
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the companions of his voyage. I am a Scotch- 
man, and my name is Douglas.'^ 

^^ My name,^' said I, ^' is Brae, and I am a 

freshman in College; you have my whole 

history/' 

The shadows of night had settled over the 
solitary waste before we parted for the night. 
Many leagues of sea had been ploughed in that 
short period, as the ship, yielding to the im* 
pulse of the powerful breeze, dashed on her 
way over the billows. Three days of this pro- 
pitious wind brought us off the Hatteras, and, 
though at the distance of three hundred miles 
from land, we received the usual greeting of 
the Cape, and were obliged to do homage to its. 
strong spirit under bare poles, for several 
hours. 

It will be supposed by those of my readers 
who will have the charity to consider me a man 
of taste, that during these three days I had 
not avoided the society of Marj' Douglas and 
her father. If I may so speak, without being 
misunderstood, or expressing my meaning too 
strongly, I had become quite a favourite. I 
found her mind all that her countenance had 
promised. Her sufferings had been cruel; 
sufficiently severe, indeed, to cause a tem- 
porary alienation of her reason, but its only 
remaining trace was an occasional wildness of 
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the eye and an imagination highly and some- 
thing painfully susceptible of excitement. In 
her moments of animation it was delightful to 
sta^d by her side, leaning on the tafferel, and 
behold the world of romance her playful fancy 
would call up above and around us. Each 
golden cloud, touched by the magic of her 
tongue, floated in the element a fairy palace of 
atrial spirits. The ocean and everything visible 
on its surface, the finny herds that glided 
through its depths, were all made to assist in 
supporting, and adorning, and peopUng, her 
ideal world. 

^^ See," she exclaimed, pointing with her 
delicate finger to one of those curious marine 
animals called the ^^ Portuguese man of war,'' 
" yonder is a bark fit for the flag-ship of Queen 
Mab's high-admiral.'' 

^^ Her majesty has a squadron on the 
waters this morning," said I, " for yonder 
come a dozen more." The beautiful creatures 
who have been taught by nature a noble art 
which the pride of man would arrogate to him- 
self, with their bodies low in the water like a 
deep freighted ship, and their purple sails dis- 
tended with air like a balloon, passed us 
slowly and gracefully, most gallantly bearing 
up into the wind. ^^ You have extended the 
fairy queen's dominion," qmtiy ued I ; ^H never 
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suspected before that she made any pretepsions 
to the empire of Neptune/' 

And why notV* she quickly replied^ 
Why should every green grove and hill-side be 
trodden by myriads of invisible and tiny sprites, 
and fancy refuse her aid to people these blue 
depths f There are fairies on laud,'' she con- 
tinued, smiling, ^^ and fairies I am determined 
there shall be at sea.'* 

" You have only to wave your wand, en- 
chantress," said I, in her own vein, '^ and we 
shall see not only their mimic fleets, but Queen 
Mab herself, and her whole corps de ballet 
dancing on the crest of every wave." 

Her father was happy to see her possess 
even the shadow of enjoyment. '^ You will 
not have many days to revel in these watery 
realms of fairy-land," said he, '^ if we go on 
at this rate." 

The propitious and powerful breeze that had 
brought us out of port, and which had, tem- 
porarily, been put to the rout by a counter and 
more violent gust from the Hatteras, had now 
revived, and came sweeping from the north- 
east in a steady gale. Swift flew The Sea- 
bird on her snowy wing, dashing recklessly 
through the exulting elements, as if anxious to 
redeem the time that had been lost in port. 

'^ It is a phenomenon which I have never 
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« 

heard satisfactorily explained,'^ observed Mr. 
Douglas^ ^^ that some parts of the ocean should 
be subject to the almost perpetual dominion of 
the tempest, and others be as remarkable for 
their calmness. Now this part, which we are 
leaving so rapidly, is. styled by mariners the 
stormy latitudes, and justly ; for I have made 
more than six voyages between the West Indies 
and New York, and never did I pass the shores 
of America, between the latitudes of thirty-five 
and thirty degrees, without experiencing more 
or less bad weather." 

^^ Captain Ben. Starboard, that I made my 
first voyage under,'' said the captain, in his 
broad, heavy way, ^' used to call this part of 
the sea the kingdom of thunder and lightning ; 
and right enough, as Mr. Douglas says 5 for I 
believe the surly gentleman, who has his moor- 
ings on the shoals of the Cape, but who often 
takes a cruise' as far as Bermuda, burns more 
of heaven's gunpowder than any other man 
along-shore." 

" If you want to see thunder*works in real 
style/' said a grim old seaman at the helm, 
^^ though to say the truth I've seen it crack 
and blaze a couple of degrees to the leeward 
in a manner to make a man think his ship- en- 
gaged with a first^^rate; but if you want to 
see it in what I call real sea style, you must 
haul upon this wind till you cross the ocean. 
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then take a sheer through the straits till you 
find a piece of water called the Gulf of Lyons. 
There^ in a squally the clouds hang so low and 
heavy that you can't tell whether the fire 
comes out of the heavens or the waters ; and 
the thunder sounds for all the world as if fa- 
ther Neptune and all his regiment of sea- 
born devils had clapped their heads above the 
water, and were giving you your last hail into 
etern " 

^^ Mind your hel-um, old Jack Cable,'' said 
the captain, sternly, breaking the old tar's 
figure in two. 

Still blew our brave northeaster. 

'* Don't you call this the regular trade windt 
asked Mr. Douglas. 

" YovL never take the trades north of twenty- 
seven or eight;" replied the captain, ^^ and 
we are just passing Bermuda." 

But, trades or not, certain it is that this fine 
eight-knot breeze lasted from the twenty-fifth 
of April to the first of May; and carried us 
from the latitude of Cape Charles past the 
boisterous realm of Hatteras, through the 
calm and weedy waters that lave the northern 
shores of the great Bahama chain, into that 
beautiful strait on one side of which rise the 
cloud-clapped summits of St. Domingo, while 
the other is limited by the blue line of Cuba. 

Perhaps it would be difficult to find a section 
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of the sea more calm and beautiful than the 
portion extending from the limits of the 
stormy latitudes to that long sweep of sandy 
keys and rocky islets, that skirt the northern 
shores of the monarch of the Antilles. It is 
frequently more placid than the seaman loves, 
and is covered with beautiful weeds, brought 
by the Gulf Stream and other currents, from 
the Bahamas and the shores of Florida. Thou- 
sands of acres of it were floating round us; 
sometimes in broad, compact bodies, miles in 
extent, then in long narrow beds, as regular as 
if laid out by the hand of man. 

^^ This surely must be Neptune's garden,^' 
said the delighted Mary ; ^^ here are all the 
plants of the rock, all the blossoms of the sea, 
collected.'' 

" Beautiful as they are, my dear," said her 
father, " they have frighted stouter hearts than 
yours. When the sailors of Columbus found 
themselves surrounded as we are, they began 
to think that they had passed the limits of na- 
vigation or reached the iend of the world, and 
that their ship would finally be fettered in the 
midst of these unknown seas, as a monument 
of the vengeance of Heaven for the temerity 
of their leader." 

On the twenty-eighth of April we crossed 
the tropic. As all but Miss Douglas had 
passed it before, the sailors reluctantly con- 
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sented to dispense with the usual rites in 
honour of his aquatic majesty. Early the n^Lt * 
morning, apairof uncouth-looking birds, styled, 
in nautical ornithology, Neptune's doves, and 
known on land as the beautiful white bird of 
the tropics, made their appearance. After re- 
connoitring us fore and aft, without deigning 
any reply to our hail of what news from their 
master, the outlandish strangers flew off to the 
southward. Then Jack Cable, the oracle of 
the forecastle, shook his head. 

^^ Ah ! my lads," said he, ^^ I knew that no 
good would come of not pajdng your compli- 
ments to the commodore yesterday. You 
never see his fowls but when there is some bad « 
luck stirring, and if you don't hear from it 
before we make Turk's Island, you may set me 
adrift before a twenty-«knot breeze, in a leaky 
long-boat." 

* But, notwithstanding the prognostications of 
evil, and though the sea-god's constable, John 
Shark, came prowling round us at evening, we 
arrived safe the next day at the dreary Isle of 
Salt. 

Turk's Island is a most dismal-looking spot. 
It is too low to be seen farther than five or six 
miles, and we were accordingly obliged to lie- 
to, the preceding night, to avoid running it 
down. A description of this island will apply 
to most of the other Bahamas in its neighbour- 
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hood. They are mere sand-^banks. But the 
most rugged districts of our earth are the 
richest in mineral treasures, and the ocean 
strews its rarest gems on the shores of the 
most desolate islands. On the sands and rocks 
of the Bahamas are found the rarest tinted 
shells and the finest specimens of coral. Ours, 
however, was not a voyage of pleasure nor of 
scientific research. We glided rapidly past the 
solitary isle, and were the next morning close 
in by St. Domingo. 

And here, as if during the night we had been 
translated to another planet, everything was 
new and full of wonder. Our eyes had been 
used to nothing but the tame scenery of the 
southern section of New England and New 
York. Judge, then, of our astonishment, when 
more than the most eloquent pens have written, 
or the most vivid fancy conceived, of the won- 
ders of the tropics, burst upon us in the full 
reality of vision.- The giant mountains formed 
the grandest feature of the amazing picture. 
Around their base rolled vast volumes of the 
whitest mist, above which their summits rose, 
like islands of the upper world, from an etherial 
ocean. The deep hue of the forests, which 
told that they never wore other dress than 
green, the myriads of strange sea-fowl that 
screamed around us, the very colour of the 
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water^ was that of a new climate. At length, 
the sun rose with a splendour that is never 
witnessed north of the tropics, pouring a broad 
and almost intolerable flood of light upon the 
scene, flashing through the clouds and along the 
waters like living fire. The sea of vapour seemed 
to heave, and, mounting higher till it caught the 
sunbeams, circled the head of each fantastic peak 
with a diadem glowing with a thousand dyes. 

Our breeze was now leaving us. We spread 
all sail to catch its last flutters, but soon re- 
linquiphed the hope of proceeding far that day; 
for the grampus, the sure precursor of calms, 
now came tumbling his huge form toward us ; 
and, when we reached the middle of the Wind- 
ward Passage, the green turtle, whom the 
slightest movement in air or water frights to 
the caverns of the deep, might be seen sunning 
himself on the surface of the sea. It was then 
that we felt, for the first time, the fiill power of 
a tropical sun. In the cabin the mercury stood 
at one hundred and ten degrees, in the sun at 
one hundred and thirty degrees; and, when 
it is remembered that we had left the North 
American shore only ten days before, in the 
wintry month of April, it will be readily ima-* 
gined that our sufferings from the heat were 
extreme. But as regularly as the curtain of 
evening feU, 
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" The land-wind from woods of palm, 
And orange groves, and fields of balm, 
Blew o'er the Haytian seas," 

and, with its reviving freshness, in some mea- 
sure repaid us for the sufferings of the day. 
On deck, therefore, we spent this and the two 
succeeding nights, creeping, like nocturnal 
birds, from our coverts in the cabin or beneath 
a sail. 

There is nothing that a seaman loves less 
than a calm. The rushing of the wind, in a 
small hurricane, is far more welcome, if it only 
blow the right way ; and peculiarly aggrava- 
ting is it to be becalmed within sight of his 
destined haven. We could not as yet see 
Jamaica, but along the southwestern quarter 
pf the horizon lay a pile of dusky clouds, which 
the captain assured us was the loom of that 
island. The reader will not wonder, then, if, 
in our circumstances, all the strange oaths and 
imprecations found in a seaman's vocabulary 
were called into service by our nettlesome cap- 
tain and his crew, and hurled without mercy on 
the winds and weather, 

^* You may have more wind than you want 
before you reach Kingston moorings," said I, 
a little nettled at their absurd conduct. 

"Blow — blow — let it blow!" roared the 
captain ; " I woul(} rather go to the bottom at 
once than lie here roasting in this sun that's 
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enough to cook a Guineaman. Besides^ Mr. 
Brae," added he in a milder tone, and pointing 
to the north-west, " yonder is Cape Maise, the 
eastern end of Cuba, not fifteen miles off. 
Two hours rowing would bring us off a gang 
of the picarooning rascals to cut. our throats if 
we should n't happen to hit their fancy ; and 
though this good ship is called The Seabird, 
she is one of that kind which can't rise without 
a swell. I say then, let it blow." So saying 
he took his glass, and went into the main top, 
from whence he might be seen for an hour re- 
connoitring the Cuba shore. 

It was, as I have already stated, the fourth 
afternoon of the calm. Impatience was visiblp 
in almost every face. But my feelings agreed 
perfectly with the weather. There reigned as 
complete a tranquillity in my bosom as in the 
elements. Mary Douglas was there; it was 
enough ;. I felt not the sun ; I feared no pirates. 
Mistake me not, gentle reader. I do not say that 
I was in love, for, on the doctrine of tender senti - 
ments I entertain some sceptical, perhaps trea- 
sonable, ideas. I only found myself strangely 
fascinated, was glad I was just there, and as I 
was. I pitied Mary Douglas, and would have 
done much to render her happy. She seemed 
better than when we sailed, but well or sub- 
stantially happy she certainly was not. Still 
that hectic glow would appear on her cheeky 
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and flutter and depart like the tints of sunset, 
kaving it colourless as nsArble. I would have 
grreu worlds to have placed the rose in its 
stead. She lived iu a woii Id of fancy, and beauti - 
fiilljr would she deck the oljjieetft of her own crea^ 
tion; but then there would come a revulsion 
ia her feeliags, a deep dejection, when one who 
studied her speakiug^ countenance might rightly 
conceive tiiat fency, aided by memory, that 
busy fiend, was conjuring up a fEU? different 
scene. Oh ! how has my heart yearned, as I 
have gazed upon her in these sad moments, 
for power to extract the worm that had taken 
such deep hdd upon her peace \ to recall her 
to a world she was so eminently qualified to 
bless and adorn, and that should no k)nger 
fir^ht her from its stem realities by dreadful 
images of the past ! 

She had closed her book, and 1 had been sit- 
ting by her side, I know not how long, perhaps 
an hour. Our conversation had been interest* 
ing, but of its subject I have only a confused 
recollection, 

^^ Say no more, Mr. Brae,'' said she, rising ; 
^^ I should be weak to deny that I understand 
you; but," looking up in my face with a me- 
lancholy smile, ^^you know something of my 
past history; you know that I once loved ;'^ 
here h^ lip quivered and the colour left her 
cheeks; ^^but he proved himself unworthy^ 
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and I tore him from my heart ! But oh ! in 
doing this, think you that I did not rend my 
heart-strings f ^^ She left me in tears, and 
retired to her cabin, adding only, as she passed, 
^^My heart is crushed, Mr. Brae; I feel that I 
can never love again.'' 

The sun had settled far towards the Mexican 
Gulf before Captain Boltrop came down from 
his look-out. Standing on the quarter-deck, 
he again looked long and anxiously to the west- 
ward. 

" There is that between us and that shore,*' 
he at length said, ^^that I dread more than I 
would that shore in a hurricane off San Do- 
mingo.'* 

'^ I thought that nothing could be more ter- 
rible to a seaman than a gale of wind upon a 
lee-shore,'* observed Mr. Douglas. 

^^ I had rather fall into the sea than into the 
hands of a bloodthirsty picaroon,** said the 
captain, very decidedly, and with an air of 
great meaning. 

Just then the splendid luminary dipped its 
flaming circle in the waters of the Caribbean 
sea. 

^' There is a spot in the sun,'* I exclaimed. 

The captain looked at it a moment, and 
then smiling grimly, ^^ Ay, a spot, and a dark 
one too,** said he ; '^ watch it, Mr. Brae, and 
^ee if it sets.** 
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The dark object^ which appeared on the 
very di»c of the sun, and which I had taken for 
one of those spots that are occasionally seen on 
his sur&ce, instead of sinking behind the 
bright and level waters with the part of the 
luminary on which it was first observed^ 
seemed to mount upwards, and, after lingering 
a moment on the last visible arch of the glori- 
ous orb, it sprang into that pure and glowing 
element which the sun had shed along the 
western horizon. It wavered for a moment 
between the heavens and the earth, as if un- 
certain to which to attach itself, till, as the 
flashings of the dying light became fainter, it 
appeared on the sea, a dark and motionless 
speck. 

^^ The sun has found water to wash him 
clear of your spot, Mr. Brae,'' said the captain^ 
with another of his mysterious smiles ; ^^ I 
wish to God it had sunk with him." 

An air of deep care settled over his face. I 
knew not what to make of him or of his 
words. 

^^ Why, what do you take that speck to 
be ? " I at length inquired. 

^^ Look for yourself, Mr. Brae," said he. 

I took the glass from his hand, and examined 
the dim, distant object. ^^ It is a boat, cap- 
tain ! " 

^^ Ay, a boat ! " echoed he, ^^ and coming 
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for \A as fast as twelve stoilt rowein^ c&n Bhove 
her through the water. Now you know why I 
wished for a wiud^ and a hseivd wind too." 

The b^utiM twilight of the tropics had now 
fliettled^ in all its softness, otier the quiet bosom 
ot ^e deep. The heights o( Cuba rose- ma- 
jtestically from its crystal tlepths, boldly lifting 
their pointed peaks to the spbtl^s heatens, 
d^A I fancied that I could hear the small wave 
break upon its coTal strand^ with a murtnur as 
sdft as if it had never washed from those shores 
tt^e stains of crime. The heavy loom in the 
south-west, as if it had only waited to graice 
the setting of the king of day, after glittering 
for a moment in a thousand gorgeous colours, 
settled behind the heaving breast of o6ean, 
leaving only a dark mass, like a chutch with its 
spire^ in bold relief against the sky. It no 
sooner caught our captain's eye than he shouted, 
with as much rapture as a seaman ever allows 
himself to express, " The Blue Mountain Peak 
of Jamaica ! '^ 

The cry was echoed with enthusiasm by a 
dozen joyful voices. We were still one hundred 
miles from the island, and Were ncft gaining an 
inch on oUr way towards it ; StiU, every eyfe was 
turned to it with affection as to a long sought 
home, and an emotion awoke even in my breast 
distinct from those which, of late, had usurped 
its ^tire possession. The whole view to the 
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w^tweitd wvi% beauty, liiiluroken.by iEt. single 
blemisb^ and nothing of alann.wais there save 
the daik spot on the-sea, ta whidi so toqytci- 
0U& a. charadbei* had been Mtdched by our csq^- 
tatn, but whic^ had already disappeared ia the 
ind^e^siiij^ darkness of the hour. But the east^ 
aa if enyious ol.the tranquillity that reigmed in 
the opposite quarter^ wore a- savage scOwl. 
Enormous {»iles.of va^oiir^ black as the smoke 
fcom a volcano's crater^ dirouded the. heights 
of. St. Domingo^ and Uc^ted out th^ very 
phoi^es from our. view. It looked^ indeed^ as if 
the island liad^sunk^ and another of subtemir 
aean formation had risen from the depths of 
the sea to fill its place. 

5* I would give a ninth's wages/' said the 
captam, with an air of deep thought,, ^'if ^ 
could have that squall upon us within an 
hour*" . , ' I 

:. I .stared at him with a feeling b^ween ,con* 
tempt and astonisbmesit. " You doubtless do 
honour to a seaman's taste/ '..fi^id I,, drily ; 
".fw my party I dislike my {eUoW'^creaturea so 
little, tW I would. Kath/eac see a piratical priva- 
teer within gunrshot than encounter the con- 
tents of yonder. ma^s of solid darknepsi." 
..." It may be proved, before you lei^ve the ship, 
Mu^Brae,". replied he with gr^at cQplness, 
fStbat I fear the face of man as little as . avto- 
ther." Then, turning to the whofe ship's com- 
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pany, with very considerable dignity, '^ Gentle- 
men and BhipmateSj^' said he, ^^ I ha^e reason 
to apprehend that danger is at hand. The boat 
that is putting off to us is doubtless a pirate. 
Of armed men she is certainly full ; for I have 
lived too long on the sea not to know the glitter 
of arms in the sun. It is more than probable 
that she has comrades ; .for would one open 
boat venture to attack a vessel of our size? 
Something has been hinted about fear, and, 
to say the truth, I had rather run than meet 
these gentry. But that is out of the question^ 
and fight we must as long as there is a man to 
stand at one of those brass guns, or to pull a 
trigger.^' 

Three cheers were the echo to this chivalric 
speech ; and not a moment was lost in prepar* 
^g to give the pirate a warm reception. A 
formidable show of miscellaneous articles of 
warfare was drawn from the secret places of 
the ship, and there were finally mustered on 
deck fifteen men, twenty stand of arms, and 
two brass cannon. These last, after being 
wheeled to the starboard side of the quarter- 
deck and charged nearly to tlie muzzle, were 
thrust through port-holes towards the quarter 
from whence our foes were expected. Our 
small arms were loaded with three balls each — 
every man girded with a cutlass and a brace of 
pistols ' — and the captain even carried his pre» 
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caution so far as to have the railings, bulwarks, 
and sides, of the ship well sltished, in order 
to give a slippery foothold if they attempted 
boarding. 

After all this bustle of preparation, every 
man posted himself in a situation to command 
a view of the whole prospect to the westward, 
and a look-out was stationed in every top. By 
this time night had drawn her curtain close 
around the scene, and no trace of the sun's ex- 
istence remained but in his pale-faced repre- 
sentative, now riding near her meridian. For 
an hour no sound broke .the deep silence that 
reigned thoughout the ship. Not a murmur to 
excite alarm, or even suspicion, arose from the 
slumbering ocean, and it seemed even criminal 
to believe that any being could be found daring 
enough to disturb a tranquillity so deep and 
holy. 

" It is a lovely hour,*' said Mary, in a whis- 
per, as if afraid to trust her voice ; " can there 
be danger?" 

*^ It is just such an hour as man selects for 
the exercise of his evil genius," replied I, in her 
own. tone. 

Then came the land-wind from Cuba, ^^ shak- 
ing a thousand odours from its dewy wings." . 

** Can it be possible," agidn said Mary, '^ that 
an air which breathes of Araby, and which &ns 

M 5 
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u» as Kghtly as does the mother's breadi her 
sleeping in&nt — that this pure and gentle ele^ 
ment c^ cradle the harricanei, and nurture the 
seeds of pestilence t" 

^^ Just as possible^ and as true^ as that these 
beautiful islands are peopled by the most un* 
lovely of all the human rade« Look there,'' 
continued I, pointing eastward, ^^ for proof, in 
part, of what I say." 

The gigantic piles of yapour remained mo^ 
tiouless as rocks of adiunant, resembling more 
the black smoke of some smouldering mine of 
cotd than exhalations of the sun's raising* . . No 
Ughtiiing glanced froim its bi^om. The feeble 
and timorous moonbeams were uiuible to pene- 
tmte its dark depths, only faintly silvering their 
edges, and rendering visible and more gloomy 
the blackness below. '^ There is the hurricuie 
in a visible shape," said I./ Still the dark 
mass moved not, but stood upon the waters, 
motionless, and black as a mountain of infernal 
elements. 

Hour after hour rolled on, and the seenesf on 
either hand continued the same. Suspense had 
rendered the men fretful and impatient, and, 
kftet straining in vain to discover some dim trace 
of the foe or to detect the dip of their oars, 
mdAy had closed their eyes in slumber^ Mr. 
Douglas and his daughter had retired fof the 
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night. Midnight came^ and. the moon .wad fast 
sinking towards the sea. Like the rest I had 
become weary. 

*' Well, captain/' said I, " what has become 
of our friends from Cuba f . < 

** Gone to Davy's locker, I hope," replied 
he ; /^ but there is no knowing how to calculate 
for the rascals, so we had better keep a sharp 
look-'Out yet." 

*' For my part," said I, " I am tired with 
looking at nothing, and will just see how the 
squall comes on." I turned, accordingly, and 
a flashing on the water, rising and disappearing 
in qiuck and regular successiou^ met my eye* 

^^ There they are ! " exclaimed the captain, 
whose eye had taken the direction of mine; 
^^ the rascals have rowed clear round us^ and 
are coming on from the San Domingo side. 
Stand to your arms, boys ! the rogues are 
upon us ! " 

In an instant every man was at his post, and 
on the alert. . 

^^ Stand in the shadow of the spars and 
^^P^ to '^^ o^^ ^^ sight," continued the 
captain, ^^ and not a man of you fire till I give 
the word." 

^^ Ay, ay, sir! " responded the crew, with 
nautical precision* 

'^ And now," said the captaih, who really 
went to work in a business style, '^ let us get 
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this gun on the other tack^ Mr. Brae, to be 
ready for the gentlemen." 

The piece was accordingly soon seen to 
thrust its deadly muzzle through the opposite 
port, keeping a dead aim on the boat, which, 
like an alligator, cautiously dropped toward us, 
at less than a quarter of a mile's distance. 

*^ Strange,'* said I, ^' that the fellows should 
choose to row against the moon, when by so 
doing they must know we should see the glitter 
of their oars.'* 

^^ I suspect," replied the captain, ^^ that they 
had no choice about it. You forgot that 
We have had more or less wind off the land 
since sunset, and are at least six miles from 
where we were then. The probability is that 
the rogues lost u& after nightfall — so, as 
Paddy says, when they came where we were, 
we were not there. But it seems they have 
found us at last." 

The boat was now very near us. Still not 
a sound came from her. The closest and 
most painful attention could not hear the dip of 
her oars, which rose and fell like a piece of 
mechanism, glittering in the moonlight like 
blades of silver. 

" Boat ahoy ! " cried the voice of Captain 
Boltrop in its most startling tones. No answer 
was returned to this summons, and the oars 
were played more lively. " Keep off! you 
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d— d rascals/' again shouted our commander — 
" off ! or rU blow you out of the water ! " 

This threat and the firebrand which I 
flourished with great fierceness seemed to make 
the pirate hesitate. The motion of the boat 
was arrested. Captain Boltrop thought the 
victory already achieved, and he again raised 
his voice in tones of authority : *^ Throw 
your arms overboard, and come alongside." 

A volley of musketry was the reply to this 
summons, and a dozen balls whistled by, and 
the captain's hat flew across the deck. A 
deep imprecation burst from his lips. The 
next instant a broad stream of flame issued 
from the quarter-deck, and the explosion of the 
piece broke upon the dead stillness of the ele- 
ments with a noise like thunder. A distant 
crash, a heavy splashing in the water, above 
which a cry of mortal agony was terribly dis- 
tinct, had arisen in the direction of the foe 
before the smoke dispersed sufiiciently to enable 
i us to see the effect of our shot. No boat was 

then to be seen, nor any trace of her crew; we 
had probably sent every soul into eternity. 

^^ By George ! " cried the captain, with some- 
thing like compunction in his tone, and rub- 
bing his head with his handkerchief, ^' I would 
rather have taken the rascals and had them 
decently hanged than send them to the bottom 
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in this off-hand manuer. > You couldn't have 

made a better shot^ Mr. Brae^ if y:ou *' 

A horrid yell^ rising apparently from the 
depths beneath the ship, stopped him in the 
middle of his speech. A boat glided, out oi 
the smoke, and, shooting under our bows^ a 
dozen dark forms were seen springing, from it to 
the. side of the ship. But our precautions bad 
been wisely taken, and were completely suc- 
cessful. No sooner did they touch the slippery 
>vessel, than most of them, with the most horrid 
blasphemies^ fell back into the sea, snapping 
their pistols at us even after they were filled 
with water* At the same moment their boat, 
which had been completely riddled by our shot, 
filled and sunk to the bottom. Three only got 
upon deck, and were immediately overpowered 
aiid secured. Five more were with difficulty 
dragged out of the water, and disposed of in the 
same manner. One powerful fellow, however, 
was not so easily quelled. He had succeeded in 
getting one foot upon deck, when a young sea- 
man, named Ralph, flew at him with the fierce- 
ness of a tiger. They grappled, and, after 
balancing a moment between the deck and the 
water, the pirate, who was much the heavier 
man, fell backwards overboard, dragging his 
antagonist with him. They both sunk, but 
soon rose again about four rods from the ship. 
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t&iging closely together. Then commenced a 
combat the moBt singular and appalling I had 
ever witneefsed. No one on board seemed 
to think of devising means of assisting our 
champion . No one dared to fire upon the pirate ; 
for, so closely were they coiled together, so 
rapid were their evolutions, and so dim the 
light shed by the moon, that it wias impossible 
to hit one without endangering the life of the 
Other. . At the commencement of the struggle, 
their efforts deemed to be aimed solely at 
drowning each other. They whirled over on 
the top of the water, dashing it about like 
wounded sharks. Both then sunk, and were for 
a while lost to our sight. Presently they rose 
again, and exchanged thick and heavy blows, 
andy closing with redoubled fury, sunk again. 
Neglecting to use their weapons, which would 
have put a speedy end to the fray, they fought 
more like savage beasts of prey, bent on 
throttling each other, than like human beings* 

*^ Shall we stand and see our man murdered^ " 
at lengdi exclaimed a voice from among the 
crew. It operated like magic to break the 
spell that had fallen upon us all. 

"Clear away the boat there 1" shouted the 
captain, and six men sprang to execute the order. 
Just then, after an effort of unusual fierceness, 
both of the combatants sunk. They remained out 
of si^ht so long, that the men who were letting 
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bootees had certamly perisbed. Whdt clmnce 
of sttccesB they mi^t faacy th^t aii cepm boat 
could have agsunst a yeesd of the &i^e of ours, 
it completely bewildei^d ub to imagine. They 
must either have been intoxicated^ or in the 
situation of a beast of prey, whom the goadings 
of himger will coibpel to rush ujpon a foe from 
whose face he would otherwise have fled. View- 
ing it in either light, it was an act of the most 
daring hardihood. Our victory, though com- 
plete, as has been already seen, was blood* 
bought. Early in the engagement a ball had 
also carried away our captain's hat, making a 
lane through his hair, and raking up the skin 
in a frightful manner ; and I have a scar on 
my chin and another on my temple, at the ser- 
vice of any who doubt tbe truth. of this narra» 
tive. Frotn the firing of tbe finst gun to the 
depositing of our prisoners in the hold, not 
more than ten minutes had elapsed. The 
struggle had been fierce and boisterouB, but it 
had passed. The ship was restored to her 
usual tranquillity, and was moving before a 
gentle breeze from the shore, yet so slowly as 
scarcely to scar the face of the ocean. 

The noise of the conflict had called up the 
terrified inmates of the cabiti; and all the ship's 
company were now assembled on deck, silent, 
but too deeply affected with the scene just 
passed to sleep more that night. Mary was 
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tkere ; her cfaedks flushed with the excitement 
which the eyente of the night had.oocasioiied. 
StiU oecasioQally a cold shuddet woald rush 
through her frame, as she murmured, in a sup^ 
pressed voice — " That fearful cry ! I shall 
nev^ forget it." 

She was in a state of high nervous agitation* 
Her eye shone with uncommon lustre, and 
_ glanced over the sea unsteadily. ^^The ele- 
ments are to h&ve their turn next," said idie* 
Her eye was bent upon the scowling east. The 
same motionless body of clouds wad there, 
black as before. Around it were rs^hily re- 
volving others of a wild and ragged look, 
stained by the setting moon, with the colour of 
brass. .Others, of the same hue, were shooting 
off. fmm the msdn body, and moving rapidly 
towards tt^ zenith, like the advanced squadrons 
of an army. Then the raocsk went down, leaving 
the ocean to a darkness that accorded well with 
the portentous ailpect of the heavens. The in* 
termitted breathings of the spicy west wind 
ceased entirely, and an appalling stillness in 
the elements ensued. The water began to as- 
sume a most singular appearance^- Those who 
have seen on the coast the rippling produced 
by an immense shoal of white-fish, can form 
some idea of its agitation. The dashing of a 
bucket would cover its surface with a thousand 
sparkling points, and a shoal of bemeta, passing 
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rapidly^ looked like balls of meteoric fire shoot- 
ing through the depths of the sea. 

A low creaking sound from the rigging and 
the warning voice of the captain announced 
that the long expected onset of the winds was 
at hand, and I had just time to hand Mary to 
the cabin when the ship was bending low upon 
her side by the pressure of a furious gust. No 
precaution which prudence and experience sug- 
gested, to put the ship in a condition to grapple 
safely with her powerful adversary, had been 
omitted by our wary commander. No canvass 
was spread aloft but the three close-reefed top- 
sails. A large detachment of those brassy 
clouds before mentioned had passed the zenith 
when the first squall struck us. It lasted but a 
minute. That minute, however, was sufficient 
to tear our topsails into ribands, and they were 
borne away like feathers on the wings of the 
blast. A dead calm and a ^^ horror of great ^ 
darkness'* succeeded. A hollow, whispering 
sound, like the moan of spirits in the air, was 
heard, and numerous little balls of pale light 
gleamed and vanished on the dark canopy 
which had now completely invested the hea- 
vens. 

" We shall have it soon,'* observed the cap- 
tain in a calm, low voice. 

Scarcely had he spoken, when a meteor of 
uncommon size and splendour shot from a 
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point near the zenith, and, glancing acrosB 
the dark-back ground of the east, sunk into 
the sea. Then the wailing voices in the 
air were multiplied. A sound arose in the 
distance, as of cavalry rushing to battle, and 
every sense was drowned in tiie roar of winds 
and the dash of waters. Like other lands- 
men, I had read of storms and tempests, of 
mountain waves lashed into fury; but what 
description can do justice to the terrific truth 
of such a scene, or who that is a stranger to 
the ways of God on the mighty deep can form 
even a faint idea of all that is meant by a storm 
at sea ! 

The hurricanes of these seas are as short- 
lived as they are violent. The dawn of day 
showed no trace of the tempest that had de<- 
formed the night, but the tattered rigging and 
well-washed deck of our own vessel. Cuba and 
St. Domingo had sunk beneath the horizon, and 
other heights on our right were lifting their 
misty heads almost to the zenith. Within a 
mile of us lay a sloping shore, clothed with 
brilliant green to the water's edge. No naked 
sand-hills marred the beauty of the landscape. 
AH was green, save where, occasionally, a rising 
eminence or an opening vale presented its 
painted sugar-works and breeze-mills. 

To form a back-ground to this picturesque 
region, rose the magnificent range of the Blue 
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MountauiA. The Peak is ten thousand feet 
high, and is certainly one of the most heautiftil 
elevations on the globe. It stan& in the centre 
of a oirde of smaller mountains, like a mofiaiMdi 
surrounded by his ministers of ^:ate« Alongitfl 
base, spots of ved are seen, which, on n^ar^ap- 
poroach, prave to be coffee plantations. A belt of 
douds esibraoes ks middle, while its sharp Hvaxki- 
Halt, crowned -with impenetrable forests, eigoys 
perpetaal sunshine, and lopks over half the Ca- 
ribbean sea; 

'^'If there be an Eden on eaHh,^' said. I, ^^ we 
have it before ua." 

'^The sun shines not,*' observed Mr. Doug- 
las, ^^ on an island more beautiful than Ja- 
maica; and, but for man, who seems to have 
marked out the fairest portions of God's earth 
for the exercise of his worst passions, it might 
justly be styled a terrestrial paradise." 

The remark was just and striking. In taking 
a survey of the world, it is not upon the beau- 
ties of the landscape merely that the mindtmost 
delights to dwell. And although, like the fea- 
tures of a stranger's &ce, they are the first ob^- 
jects that meet and interest its attentkxi, yet, 
fecoUectmg that it is man who stamps a cha- 
racter cm all things here below^ it turns friHn 
them to ^contemplate the manners of society. 
In., a cofmmunity of ' virtuous and enlightened 
freemen^ it discovers a moval graadeur and 
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beauty surpassing everything in the natural 
world. The pride of the foreiA must stoop, t6 
time; the beauties of vegetation must fade; 
the mighty faiUs are to sink in the general 
wreck of nature ; but the virtues that exalt a 
nation are a garland which the breath of eter^ 
nity will not wither. Such is its just estima^ 
tion of the world. With what rapture, then, 
must it turn to view the country, where the 
grandest scenes of nature dwindle into insig- 
nificance before the sublimity of man's virtue ! 
But where on earth shalt such a land be sought? 
Surely not within the tropics. By some 
strange fatality, this broad zone, emphati- 
cally the garden of the earth, i^ trodden by 
slaves and barbarians. Here, where the Diety 
is most visibly present by the works of his 
bounty and power, man sins with the highest 
hand. Here, where nature lifts her altars, the 
everlasting hills, nighest heaven, his thoughts 
are most grovelling. The stranger who would 
leave Jamaica with most favourable inipressions 
must view it at a distance, as we did^ or be spi* 
rited to its shores, and alight on a pinnacle of 
its sequestered mountains, where, without see* 
ing a human being, he can view the island as it 
came from the hand of its Maker. 

But to return to our voyage. There is not 
on the face of the globe a country> however 
beautiful in the main, which has not its blemish« 
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Thus, a few hours' sailing enabled us to discover 
a prominent one in Jamaica. We reached a 
part of the coast wbere^ it is said, rain or dew is 
never known to fall. Never could imagination 
picture a wilder scene of desolation. As if an 
eternal sirocco breathed upon it, every germ of 
vegetation was blasted. Withered shrubs were 
thinly scattered over a vast chaos of rocks and 
barren mountains, that on all sides presented 
frightful chasms, hollowed, perhaps, by nature's 
omnipotent agent, the earthquake. 

But the propitious breeze did not allow us 
long to contemplate this region of horror. 
Again all was beautiful and green. The ship 
glided on with increased velocity as she ap- 
proached the end of her journey; the coast 
flew by like a dream, and the goal of our pil- 
grimage rose upon the view. We passed the 
remains of Port Royal. A ship of the line lay 
moored where once stood the most populous 
part of the city. She is emphatically a Sea 
Sodom ; for if ever the habitations of men are 
subjected for their crimes to the direct and 
dreadful wrath of the Almighty, then must 
the triple overthrow of this ancient mart be 
regarded aa instances of such a visitation. 
Once it was burned to the ground ; once it was 
swept to destruction by a hurricane ; and again, 
as if her iniquities had risen to heaven, and the 
earth could sustain the burthen no longer, Iier 
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foundations were shaken under her^ and she 
sunk for ever. 

We passed up the beautiful bay of Kingston^ 
and on the afternoon of the sixth of May we 
came to anchor about half a mile from the 
shore. Numerous boats were boarding us^ 
and departing on different errands. A hun- 
dred ships were discharging or receiving their 
cargoes^ to the cheerful song of the sailors. 
The passengers soon, collected in a group on 
the quarter-deck, gazing on the thousand no- 
velties that meet the eye from the island, town, 
and bay. Mary was there, in excellent spi- 
rits; every moment discovering and pointing 
out, with the most animated gestures and ex- 
clamations, some new object of admiration. 
At this moment a barge from the castle shot 
across the bay, containing an officer and a pla- 
toon of soldiers, with an order for the delivery 
of our prisoners into the hands of justice. Ac- 
cordingly, amidst a profound silence, they were 
marched one by one from the hold, where they 
had been immured for fifteen hours, and passed 
over the side of the ship into the boat. There 
they were handcuffed and bound. Two other 
barges were in attendance, with an equal num- 
ber of men to act as guards. 

The sight of these wretches painfully affected 
Miss Douglas, and carried back her thoughts 
to the bloody scene of the preceding night. 

VOL. II. N 
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She laddered at therecoUeotion^ and mur- 
mured^ ^^ He that uttered that dreadful cry is 
not faece/' 

Although ahe had spoken in a law voioe^ her 
words feU upon the ear of the last pnsosi&r, 
who was just in the act of leaiving the 49bip. 
He was a youth <xf abcut two and twenty, with 
a slender but very ekgant ^gure. His coun* 
tenance might have been striking and expres- 
wve ; but it was now disfigured with a sear^ 
and bore the infallible mapks of long and ha- 
bitual indulgence in intemperfuice. I said he 
heiu*d die icoice of Mary. He stopped, and 
g^ood as^ if he was nailed to the deck. He put 
his hand to his forehead like one bewUdered, 
and bis eyei wandered over the afaip as if 
searching for the sound he had heard, till at 
lengUi it fell -upon Mary, and he stood gaeii^ 
upon her with a counttoanoe varying strangely 
from the vacant stare of idiocy to an expres- 
non of inexplicable meaning and even agony. 
She was absorbed in her own reflections, and 
heeded him not. I made an exclamation of 
surprise, and directed her attention to the 
miserable man who was so closely observing 
her. She looked, her eye met the ghastly 
stare of his, and if a bolt from heaven had 
struck her, ^e could not have foUen more 

quickly. 
^' William Ashton P' cried (he wretched 
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father^ ^^ are you not y^ satisfied f WiQ you 
tabe her Ufe too f '' 

The miserable man rusJbyed fmst his ^lurds, 
thnew back the curls from her forehead, and^ 
gasi^ing fcnr breath, like one in the agonies of 
strangulation,«azed upon ber. Then, springing 
\jo the vessel's side, before any arm could inter- 
pose^ he buried himsdlf in the sea, smd never 
rose more. 

It was many minutes before Miss Douglas 
showed any signs of life. At last, after a 
strong convulsion^ she opened h.er eyes. 
^ Where is he f '^ said she, starting up in the 
birth. She s/lared wildly around, and then, 
pointing with her finger, a single shriek, as if 
sent from her very soul, burst from her, and 
again she sunk down insensible. The shock 
had been too much for reason, if not for nature. 
For the remainder oi that day and aU the suc- 
ceeding nigbt, we hung over ber, uncertain 
whether each fit might not foe h^ last pf 
mortal suffering. At length she sunk into a 
deep sleep, and reposed quietly. She awoke 
perfectly calm. Looking her father steadily in 
the face, ^^ Where is he f '^ she repeated. 

^< My child ! be calm,'' ^id the old man. 

<' Am I not calm f Have I not suffered, 
and think you I cannot suffer more f Let me 
know the worst. Where is William Ash- 
tont*' 

n2 
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" In pity to your father^ Miss Douglas/' 
said I, ^^ endeavour to compose yourself. You 
shall know aU in time.'' 

" I do know it," said she, in a hollow voice, 
*' 1 know it ; I see it 5 they are leading him to 
the scaffold, to a death of shame." 

" For Heaven's sake, Mr. Douglas," said I, 
^^ let her know the truth ; it may save her 
senses." 

The old man assented. Taking her hand, he 
related in the gentlest manner the fate of her 
unworthy lover. With wonderful composure 
she listened to the narration. The fountain of 
her tears broke up, and she wept long and 
freely. Then, closing her eyes, her lips were 
seen to move as in prayer. I bowed my face 
upon her hand, and joined in her silent sup-* 
plication, whatever it might be. 

Her tears and mental devotion relieved her. 
Again she slept, and awoke in quiet spirits. 
It was evident that the news of Ashton's 
suicide was to her far less terrible than the 
idea of his suffering an ignominious death as a 
malefactor. Perhaps also there was a relief 
even in the thought that he was removed from 
a life of crime ; and she could, with less sor- 
row, think of him dead, than as a pirate and a 
companion of thieves and murderers. Perhaps 
she had long since torn him from her heart, 
as she once tolc} me. But could it be f Would 
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the sight of him then have affected her so 
strongly t 

Mary now signified to her father that she 
felt able to travel. The hour had come when 
we were to separate. And now came my trial. 
I wished to speak to her of myself ; but every 
principle of manhood repressed the selfish 
thought in her present situation. She seemed 
to comprehend my feeUngs, and, extending her 
hand to me with a smile, said, ^' Farewell, 
Mr. Brae ; I have crossed your path, like a 
dark vision, but oh ! forget me. Let it be as 
a dream since we first met.'^ She hesitated a 
moment. [^ I may have caused you unhappi- 
ness. Most gladly would I have avoided it, 
and gladly would I remove it now, were it pos- 
sible. But look upon my face, and be con- 
vinced, that were even it as you wish, you 
would soon have to mourn again. May God 
bless you ! '' 

The boat that was to convey her to the 
shore was ready. I watched it till it disap- 
peared. 

" Are you ready to land, sir t '* 

Awaking as from a trance, I gave the speaker 
a bewildered stare, and, for the first time 
during many days, I recollected the object of 
my voyage. With a feeling of solitude, which 
even the thoughts of my home could not sub- 
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dne^ I followed my baggage into the waiting^ 
wherry, and in a few minutes placed my foot 
npoii my ifiative land. 



Twelve months after the events contained in 
the preceding narrative had transpired^ I stood 
i^ain upon American soil. Various had been 
my fortunes in the interim^ but they are of na 
consequetice to the reader. The comjmnions 
of niiy voyage, with but one exception, were 
nearly forgotten j its incidents, that were not 
assodated with that one individual, remem- 
bered but faintly. 

I was sitting in my study, discussing a 
subtle point in ethics, when some one knocked* 
A servant entered and handed me the following 
note : 

^^ An old acquaintance requests the pleasure 
of Mr. Brae's company for a few minutes at 
the hotel." 

I rose instantly, adjusted my dress, and fol- 
lowed the messenger. 

Mr. Douglas opened the door,, and Mary, 
b)6bming and beautiful beyond even my gatyest 
dream, st6od beside bim. 

There was no roman<:e in what firflowed to 
f£ny but the parties conceited, and it were 
needless to dwell upon the story. In a dingle 
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sentence, therefore, I will say that Mr. Douglas 
had traveUed with his daughter until her health 
was re-established; that he was at the time 
of which I speak on the way to his residence 
near New York, and that the Mary Douglas 

of my dreanm is now the Mary Brae of my 
bosom. 



THE GREEN MOUNTAIN BOY. 

A TALE OF TICOMDEROGA. 

In the spring of the year 177^^ ^ troop of horse- 
men might be seen winding their way down 
that part of the Green Mountains which lies 
east of the head of lake Champlain^ by the rude 
and rugged pathway leading into the western 
plain. Their route lay around the side of Kil- 
lington peak, which arose on their right in 
lonely magnificence, to the elevation of several 
thousand feet above the level of the lake ; on 
their leffc, less stupendous, but partaking of the 
same wild aspect, were piled, heap on' heap, 
irregular ridges and immense round-topped 
eminences covered with forests. The sun had 
not yet surmounted the eastern summits, and, 
as they passed between the towering walls of 
rock, sometimes with impending cliffs, at others 
with the gigantic forest trees, forming an arch 
above their heads, their way was frequently 
uncheered by a single ray of light, and their 
course down the perilous precipice was directed 
only by the voice of the brawling torrent, which 
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fretted and dashed over the successive ledgps 
of the mountain side. Yet still they held on 
their way untired and unfaltering. They were 
generally men of robust and hardy frame^ and 
bold, undaunted bearing. Had they been en- 
countered on the Alps or Apennines^ they might 
have been, at first, deemed banditti, proceeding 
to the attack of a monastery or the sack of a 
village ; yet a closer scrutiny would have dis- 
covered in their fearless but frank and ruddy 
visages no features of the robber or assassin. 
In the poor and honest region they were tra- 
versing, the most romantic imagination could 
not, for an instant, place them in the degraded 
class of freebooters : yet there was that of the 
wild and picturesque about them, which, com- 
bined with the surrounding scenery, might be 
worthy of the pencil of Salvator Rosa. What 
then was their character? They were not 
mere hunters, for, although several among 
them carried rifles, many were armed with 
weapons never used in the chace^ while, in 
their general equipment, their order of move- 
ment, and silent acquiescence in the directions 
of individuals recognised as leaders, although 
without martial insignia, there could be ob- 
served a marked military character. Might 
they not be of those who had combined to re- 
sist the execution of the mandates of the go- 
vernor of New York, which, it was well known, 

N 5 
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bad for theif olject to force tb6 bbld and indoi- 
ttioaB settlers oii tht Hampsloit ^raifts from 
tbeit hard-earned lands and poMe^riorm t Tlda 
dtipposltion wonld be strcngUiened bf there 
bemg perceived among thefh more ttaan one 
i^bo had been altead]^ outllrK^ed^ and apriee set 
on their heads for their resistanee to those ar* 
bitiury edicti^. This idea, too, appeared to be 
ehcotire^d by themselves, in their brief atd 
passing intercourse with th^ few inhsAdtanta 
who had feared their humble cabins on the 
road they travelled : biit, not nnfreqnendy, ik 
dose aiid confidentid tvhisper between the in* 
^nisitive mountaineer and an aCqiiaiiitance in 
the troop ended in Hie former's deliberately 
taking down his fusee, swinging his cutlass^ 
and, mounted on his best horse, proceeding 
with the cavalcade, leaving the better part of 
th€ house — the women •«- standing at the door 
ifl motionless, and what is more extraordinary^ 
thnte, astonishment. 

The troop, whatever it might be, presied on 
at as q\iick a pace as Its numbers and the natafe 
of the ground would allow, imd was just enter* 
ing one of the western gorges of the momitain^ 
when a horseman galloped past the main body 
from rear tor front. The stranger was a youth, 
of not more than mere manhood, and of athletic 
and Well-turned limb. Reining up gracefuliy^ 
as he gained the front of the train, he doffed 
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hk l»ttotlieleader, andsligbtly bentUs htaA, 
ridt in luxBiiBot ewtUy while Ms finie inteUige&t 
fieotares were Ugfated iipy and hb dark exprefNMve 
eye flashed out the fixe of soiile powerfiol ettio* 
tioii. 

^ And who may jatt be, frksoA f " demanded 
the lead^^ witii aoldier-^Hhe bluntneifts. 

" A recruit, if you like me | a vnim^e^t if 
yoti accept me/' the stranger answered ; *^ one 
ripe nxsd ready to go heart and httod with the 
foremidst in your enterprise/' 

And know you what that enteiprise is f " 

Perfectly." 

Bat you are a stranger to me/' 

'^ Not so to all who go with you ; but we 
waste time ; here are my credentials." 

Tbe leader tock the paper proffered by the 
foiunteer, imd, glancing over it^ extended hi« 
hand, and welcomed fafan with a cordial grasp. 

^^ Enough," said the volunteer ; ^^ if you can 
trust me^ listen to my proposition^" and he 
di^w the officer a little in advance of the part|^ 

In the short conference that followed, the im- 
patient and fiery youth appeared to be urging 
a suitwitb vdiemenee, and the cool caution 
of the fifficer seemed at length to yield either 
to his argiiioent Or in^retuosity. Hastily writ* 
ing a few lines with his pencil on the paper 
which he still beld in his hsndj be retmrned it 
to the youth> who receiTed it with aimmation 
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and eagerness 5 then, waving his farewell, as 
he turned his body partially round, dashed 
forward, and disappeared down the rugged pre- 
cipice, soon leaving the troop far behind. 

^' I calculate,"' coolly observed a man of the 
front rank, ^^ that yon chap doos'nt own, out 
and out, the creatur he rides, or he'd scarsly 
hold his neck so cheap." 

^^ You've missed a figure, Hiram," replied 
his right elbow-man, ^^ by reason that his own 
neck's his own, any how ; and I allow there's 
but the toss-up of a copper which goes first, 
her'n or his'n," 

'^ If there's room to throw in a guess," re- 
marked a third, '^ I should say that ar young 
fellow 's arter a petticoat." 

" And why so, friend Wagstaff f " asked the 
leader, who had ^heard the dialogue ; ^^ is not 
glory a mistress, with charms bright enough to 
attract a man of spirit?" 

'^But don't disremember, captain," replied 
Wagstafi*, " that we're men of flesh too. Glory's 
a purty article, captain, a dreadful purty ar- 
ticle : but at this present, I'd a considerable 
sight rather have a soft bed and a warm com- 
panion, than go to glory over yon precipice, 
with a frosty rock for my resting place." 

The familiar jests of the men were not re- 
pressed by their leader, who knew they pro- 
ceeded from no feeling of insubordination, but 
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were proofs rather of buoyancy of spirits and 
contented minds ; and^ while he was assured 
of their fidelity and devotedness to the cause 
in which they were engaged, he rather encou- 
raged whatever had a tendency to enliven their 
march. 

** It's a rough road we travel, brother," said 
Hiram, after a pause ; ^^ and something long/' 

" Short enough, if it leads to a long home,'' 
answered WagstafF. 

'^For my part," observed Hiram, despond- 
ingly, " I've never had a brush with anything 
better than Indians and Yorkers ; you have been 
out among the riglars, Jotham." 

^*I know it," replied Jotham Wagstaff; 
^^ sartain, I've been where things did not go 
slow, I ask you — where the bullets came des- 
perate peart, that's the gospel on 't." 

^^ You did'nt dodge though, Jotham V 

" We hadn't time, Hiram. But, arter the 
blow was over, one fellow said it was ridicu- 
lous ; he'd curse and quit ; another made up 
his mind to bow his neck and make tracks, and 
our captain wished a many a time that his 
commission were to hell and he were to hum : 
he was a Bay man, that captain." 

'^ Massachusetts is doing good things now, 
Jotham," said the leader. 

" I know it," replied Wagstaff ; " they pep- 
pered the red birds well at Lexington, it seems 
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-'When are we to hwrc! a apdon iii tke diab, 
ttsptain f Where are we to join old £ihl» V 

'^ Presently $ at Rvtiaiid poscfiUy; pdsl- 
tirdly at Caatlet^n^" answered the capteitt^ 

^^ And fegs^ there's Rutland now> fnlt ahead/' 
rejoined Wagstaff^ as, emerging from tb# de*> 
fiky an extensive prospect spread before them. 
Hill ftnd valley, field and forest, town aiid 
stream, lay in beautyid v'ariety,^ baskiiq; in the 
first beams of the sun, whiehy having clinsbcd 
the eastern mountidns, poured his rays fuU mpon 
the landscape^ dispersing at onoe in thin cnrhr 
of transpiirent vi^nr the sl^ht frost that had 
hung upon every bnrii and blade. The view 
wis bounded on the ^est by distant motmtitins 
beyond the lakes, while the course of Chanlplain 
could be distinctly ttaced^ as it stretched far to 
the north. On an eminence, & few miles in 
front, stood the town, towai^ds whieh they now 
bent their way. 

The youthful stranger had in the mean time 
spurred on over rock and rivulet^ and^ leaving 
Rutland on his left ^ entered by a more direet 
path the road leading to Cstetfeion, so abruptly 
and ri^dly, that he had well nigh unhorsed 
another cavalier who Was coming up the road 
at a round pace. Hands were on hilts in an 
instant, but a single ghnoe Was sufficient for 
mutual recogniticm. 

'' Captain Phelps I" ekckumed the youth. 
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^Mlfark Standi&rh!" eried Captain Noah 
Fhelps. ^' How is it I meet you here^ aind Whi-^ 
thef BO fsList^ IbAV 

^^ May I ntrt a^k the game quei^tic^ of yon, 
captaiti f '' 6aid Stwidiafa. 

^ Ay^ and get as satfefeetory an answer. But 
come, I'll try points of masonry with you : who 
comes from Bennington f^' 

^' Ethati and Seth^'^ promptly answered the 
yduth. ^^ I would question you in tum^ but I 
doubt you not, and there's no time to spare. 
The rendezvous is this night at Castleton/' 

^^ Rights" said the captain, '^ and Ethan is 
pushing on like mad, in a forced march, with 
his Green Mountain boys. Scouts are already 
throwu out beyond Castleton, and sentries 
posted on every pass, to cut off eommunieii- 
tion between the country and the place you 
wot of." 

A pause followed, during which they looked 
fixedly at each other. 

Whither are you going, Mark Sttoditth V* 
To Casileton. And you. Captain Phelps f " 

^' To Castleton also. Do you go further to- 
day?" 

" Perhaps — and you %*' 

'^May be. A truce to trifling, I suspect 
we're on the same errand. But, Mairk, my 
boy, have you reflected t It's a ticklish busi- 
ness. I know you're a lad of mettle, Mark. 
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You're of a good stock, Standish. I prophe- 
sied well of you from a boy^ when you mount* 
ed the colt without saddle or bridle, whip or 
spur, as the hounds passed you in full cry, and 
brought in the brush stuck in your hat; and 
when a few years afterthey carried you in tri- 
umph through the village, with the wolf borne 
before you. You're a true blue, or rather a true 
green, as they'll have it here on the Hampshire 
grants ; but zounds, lad, you are too green for 
this affair ; leave it in my hands." 

^^ Not while I have hands of my own," said 
Standish. 

^^ Say you so, my lad, Mark t Why then, 
have with you, a fig for our necks ; hurra for 
the congress, and set forward." And away 
they went at the top of their horses' speed. 

A short halt at Castleton was necessary; 
they had ridden fast and far, and their horses 
and themselves must breathe and bait ; some 
preparation and arrangement also were requi- 
site, for the safe execution of the design they 
had in view. It was during their slight repast^ 
the youth related to his friend, the Connecticut 
captain, some of the incidents to which their 
meeting was owing. Mark Standish and Ellen 
Guilford were bom and bred in or near the 
same village. Ellen was allowed by the men to 
be the prettiest, liveliest, girl in the vicinage ; 
and Mark, it was not denied by the women, was 
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the handsomest and smartest yomig fellow. 
They were playmates m their childhood ; and, 
in proper season, which, in the Green Moun- 
tains, where early marriages are encouraged, is 
' sufficiently soon, ripened into lovers. The 
passion of the boy, taking its character from 
his natural temperament, was deep and intense ; 
Ellen loved, as she did every thing else, with 
vivacity and cheerfulness; Mark could not 
brook a rival near her, and, unfortunately for 
him, the charms of the village maiden drew 
many lovers around her ; it was death to Mark 
to see her smile on another, and unhappily 
Ellen could not, in the innocence of her heart, 
help smiling and laughing too, upon occasion. 
Mark, at times, almost permitted himself to 
suspect that Ellen was something of a coquette, 
and Ellen, but for the purity of her thoughts, 
might have seen that Mark was jealous. They, 
however, loved each other truly and dearly, and 
it was a bitter moment to both -when they were 
to part, although the separation was to be but 
temporary. But the aunt of Ellen Guilford 
had come a long journey, expressly to take her 
home with her. She was a lone woman, having 
recently lost her husband ; and the mother of 
Ellen could not refuse to a beloved sister the 
consolation of her niece's society for a short 
time. The aunt was aged, and had been left 
well to live, as it regarded the goods of this 
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world ; and eren in the pure atmosphere of thcr 
Green MonatainB a little worldly pntdene^' 
may be supposed to eSxist. E^en raised nd 
difficulty to going, for on the Hampshire grantd 
young ladies^ hcrwever in love^ in their most 
rcMnantic moments never dreamed of resistkig 
the will or wishes of their parents. She went^ 
therefore^ and Mark, after atecompanying het 
some distance towarcb her aunt^s dwelling, 
whieh was seated on Lake Champhih, returned 
home to his employments, manfully resolving 
to bear her absence as he might*. Severid 
months had elapsed, and every day the young 
man found it less easy to rdpress Ins impatieiice^* 
The few letters which EUen found opportu^ 
nities to transmit were full of fond and frank 
afiection. But Mark did not faol to hear of the 
manner in which she was distinguished, at the 
rustic fetes of her neighbourhood, and above al^ 
tiiat a British officer from the oppcMslte side of 
the lake was her declared admirer. Whatever 
H was, whetiier love, or jealousy, or both, which 
prompted him, he eame it once to the deter-^ 
mmation that he could no longer live withofut 
her. Arrangements with Ins father were im* 
mediately brought to a conclusiotf, Whicb put 
him in' possession of a farm of his« owsy and hib 
made a last visit to tlie village, preparatory to 
setting out for the lake, to cbim his bride, aood 
remove her at onee from a- situation which was 
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by no means the most et%U|le, in thd prasezft 
nlisettled state of tlie dountry. 

In tbe village, althoagh it wn» scarcely <)iiy 
wben* be etitered it, aU was bustle and Qon-^ 
fusion. In the streets, at the chuifch door, on 
the tavern piazza, in tbe blacksmith's shop, 
groups of busy people had collected ^ even tbd 
loungers at tbe stores no longer hung their heels 
idly over the counter, but all and every one 
seefmed engaged in earnest asd interesting dis^ 
course; while animated female faces looked 
firom door and window, not with mere curiostty^ 
bo^ with anxiety and alarm. The meaning of 
all this wasy that inteUiginiee of the affair at 
Le3(ington bad reached them. Blood had been 
^ilt$ tbe blood of their fellow men, of their* 
felloir^ citizens. The cfaarto Was iii a momeitt 
dissolved that had united two faeinispheres id 
brotherhood; the blow had been struck tfawC 
was to shake, convulse, and sever, mighty em- 
pires. In common with their countrymen, the 
inbabitauts of tbe little town of Osbrook felt, id 
all its force^^ the sensation such an event wa^ 
ealculated* to inspire. Their ordin^ avoca- 
tioi^s were suspended; thett quarrel with A 
neighbourkig province, Upon the very eve of 
ecwmng to mortal arbitrament, was eaneelled 
and forgotten; new views of grandeur and 
siArlimity opened upcAi them ; lofty aind heroic 
thoughts took possession of their minds; teoA 
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their only language was defiance to the com- 
mon enemy, their only deliberation how best to 
serve their country. Some ardent and stirring 
spirits had already cast their eyes towards the 
British posts on Lake Champlain, commanding 
as they did the approach from Canada. Woos- 
ter, Deane, and Parsons, with other bold and 
active patriots, had, even then, under the sanc- 
tion of the Connecticut Assembly, obtained the 
necessary funds, and secured the services of the 
renowned Ethan Allen as the leader of their 
enterprise; and troops for the surprise of 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point were actually 
marching by various routes, and with the 
greatest celerity and secrecy, for Castleton. 
The ardour of the young man was aroused by 
the information, that one of those patriot bands 
had passed through the village not many hours 
before; but, when he heard the additional re- 
port that Ellen Guilford had been clandestinely 
taken from her protectress by a British officer, 
his impatience amounted to agony. Cursing 
his indecision and delay, he mounted bis well- 
tried steed, and, waiting only to receive from 
his informant, who was known to the leaders 
of the enterprise, a few lines necessary as an 
introduction or a pass, sped with the swiftness 
of the wind after the advancing party. A chaos 
of thoughts whirled in his brain as he rode, 
amidst which doubts of Ellen's faith for a mo- 
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ment intruded; but they were immediately 
driven forth with remorse for having cherished 
them. Yet he resolved to ascertain the truth, 
and this perhaps could be done only by enter- 
ing the fortress. It was with this view he pro- 
posed to the leader of the troop, whom he 
overtook, as has been related, to bring informa- 
tion of the state of the garrison ; and he was 
on his way to the lake for those purposes, when 
he encountered Captain Phelps. 

^' So then," said Captain Phelps, when 
Standish had concluded, " I find you're bent 
upon risking your neck for this girl, who, 
don't mistake me, may be worthy of it. But, 
after all, you have heard but a rumour." 

" It has been confirmed to me since I entered 
this place," replied Standish; "she has certainly 
disappeared, and in a mysterious manner." 

" Well, then," said the captain, as he un- 
locked his ample saddle-bags, and took out 
various dresses, '* let's e'en fix upon our dis- 
guises; here's a wardrobe fit for any spy im- 
hanged in Christendom. I had some thought 
of playing the Canadian among them, as you 
may see by this fawn-skin jacket, red worsted 
cap, and sagathy breeches; but I've changed 
my mind, so you may have the garments if you 
like the character." 

*^ Not II" replied Standish ; " I know no- 
thing of it." 
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^^ Weil/' said the captain, ^^ tben we laust 
come Yankeeover them, aadlVe notions enough 
here to baffle a nation of such undenrits." 

Their arrangements were quickly m$de, wA, 
having finished thdr refection, they continued 
their course, passing without difficulty the 
sentinels posted on the avenues towards the 
lake. Having arrived at the shore ne^ Orwell, 
they left i^xeit horses in the care of a confi- 
dential person, and, entering a bateau, were 
set across this branch of Lake Champlain to 
the strip of land separating it from Lake 
George ; there, again embarking in a skiff, which 
diey fortunately found on the bet^^h, they 
landed on the opposite shore, a little above the 
romantic outlet of the klter lake. 

They entered the works, dad in the coarse 
garments common to the poorer class of settlers; 
and their perfect acquaintance with the habits 
and idioms of that region enabled them easily 
to support the characters they had assumed. 
The idle and arrogant soldiers of the garrison 
had never permitted themselves to believe that 
the natives or settlers around them, whom they 
had been accustomed to consider as an inferior 
race, could ever contemplate resistance,«much 
less attack ; and our adventurers were suffered 
to pass unquestioned, as two gawky Yankee 
traders in small notions, a little more knave . 
tluan they appeared to be, and very willing, if 
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tbey oould^ to overreach ev€n the sutW bimsdf . 
WhUe Captain Noah Phdips scanned evety 
thing around with a mifitary eye, it may be 
naturally suspected that ike anxiety of the 
lover mainly directed ^be viewsof MaikStandish. 
But his search had heen as yet fmiliess, and 
he was about to yield to utter despau*, when, on 
turning an angle of the wovks, a folded.pap^ 
fell at his feet. He looked up, and saw a white 
hand for a momei:^ wave through tiie loop-hole, 
high in the solid mass of masonry. Eagerly 
be snatched up the paper, happily unobserved, 
and retiring to a recess, with a throbbing heart 
read the following lines traced in pencil by the 
hand of his Ellen : 

" I know you, dear Mark, but guess not 
your design. How I tremble for your safety ! 
For me, fear not; I shall still preserve myself 
for you." 

The enraptured, yet indignant, lover still 
held the letter in his hand, unconsoioiis of 
danger, when suddenly a step approached, and 
a person crossed the opeiung in which he stood; 
hastily he thrust the paper into his bosom, 
while the intruder paused, and threw a suspici- 
ous glance towards him, which he was in no 
condition to meet with an air of self-pos- 
session. It was a critical moment, when ^ 
ciqptidn came in to the rescue. He p^ceived 
the exigency, and met it promptly. The 
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personage before him was no less than the 
barber of the garrison. Phelps immediately 
engaged him for a cast of his office, and, while 
the barber was reaping the fiill harvest of his 
very fertile chin, Standish had leisure to regain 
his composure. The captain took all with 
extreme coolness, not failing to drive a hard 
and p;rotracted bargain with the barber for the 
service he had rendered, after whicti he led the 
way in a shambling, careless gait out of the 
garrison. 

'^ I told you so,'' said the captain, when they 
had got into the country, ^^ you had like to have 
ruined all." 

^' She is here," cried Standish, '^ and can I, 
ought I 1" 

^^ Yes," replied Phelps, interrupting him, 
^^ you both can and ought to come along as fast 
as your legs will carry you, unless you would 
stay and be hanged." 

There was no rebutting an argument like this, 
and, without unnecessary delay, our adventu- 
rers retraced their way to Orwell. 

Captain Phelps now proceeded straight to 
Castleton, while Standish sought the late resi- 
dence of his £llen. He found the aged relative 
almost distracted with her loss, but unable to 
say how or by whose agency it was effected. 
She had, indeed, reason to suspect the young 
British officer, who, frpm the tiq^e he met 
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Ellen at the viUage ball, had paid her uncom- 
tkion attention. More than once the old lady 
had heard at night the sound of a^ute from the 
lake under her window^ and shrewdly suspected 
k to be a serenade to Ellen. But she was 
sure the dear girl had never given the man the 
least encouragement ; and as to going off with 
him willingly^ the thing was not to be tiiought 
of. Standish communicated to the good dame 
as much of the actual position of affairs as he 
deemed proper, and was rewarded by hearing 
related a thousand proofs of her niece's virtues, 
and twice that number of her affection for her 
dear Mark. 

Night had fallen, and the troops assembled 
at Castleton were enjoying a short repose after 
the day's fatigues, when a stranger, who had 
been stopped as he attempted to pass the guard^ 
was, at his peremptory demand, conducted by 
a sentinel to head-quarters. Ethan Allen was 
seated at the head of a table^ around which sat 
several other officers, when the stranger^ a 
young man of a proud and martial deportment^ 
his blue military cloak thrown gracefully over 
his shoulder, entered the room. 

** Swaggerer and martinet ! " muttered AUen^ 
as the stranger approached : then addressing 
the subject of his remark : ^* Well, sir, you see 
Ethan Allen. Quick ! who t what t '' 

*^ I am not used to be interrogated in that 
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style or tone," answered the stranger, dra^ng 
himself up haughtily. 

^^ Ho ! " roared Ethan Allen, distending the 
circle of his lai^e eyes to a most ludicrous cir- 
eamference ; ^^ well, sir, to amplify, according 
to the book, who are you, and what do yim 
want?" 

^^ My name, sir, is Arnold.'* 

^^Not unlikely; and in the name of the 
Witch of Endor, who is Arnold ? " 

^^ I am known to some of your officers,'' siad 
Arnold. 

" I know the gentleman," obserred Blagden ; 
'* 'tis Captain Arnold of the Connecticut volun- 
teers." 

*' It may be so," said Alien ; ^^ will Captain 
Arnold of the Connecticut volunteers signify 
his pleasure f" 

^^By this commission you will be taught 
that I am now Colonel Arnold, sir; and by 
this," producing another paper, ^^that I am 
authorised aiid ordered by the committee of 
safety of Massachusetts to raise a force of four 
hundred men, and attack Ticonderoga.'* 

The astonishment of Allen was fearful. 
'^Massachusetts! colonel!" he repeated. "By 
the horn of Jericho ! Ticonderoga — you raise 
men ! soul of Samuel ! where are they, hey ?" 

'^ You have, I thank you, raised them to my 
hands," relied Arnold with his customary 
confidence. 
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The ample chest of Allen heaved with an 
earthquake of passion. ^^ To your hands ? " he 
cried ; " yours ! by the crack of a field-piece, 
your unpudence is amusing. And who then," 
he added, cocking fiercely his little three- 
cornered hat, " who then am I ?'' 

^^ Captain Allen," answered the stranger 
with a condescending air, *^ of whose services 
Colonel Arnold will be proud to avail himself." 

" Good — better and better — excellent ! " 
said Allen in a smothered tone. " By the Lord, 
there's mettle in this martinet. Hand me 
your papers, young man, and be seated." 

Arnold took a chair, while Allen hastily 
glanced over the papers, and then with a smile of 
peculiar meaning said — "You are appointed 
a colonel by a committee, whose power I shall 
not question. Now, here's a council of war — 
are you not, gentlemen ? — whose power you 
must not question, sir. You appoint me, do 
you not, gentlemen, a colonel also ? " 

" Certainly ; 'tis your right ! " they all cried. 

** Well, then, our grade it seems is the same : 
now as to rank, happening to have the power, I 
settle it in my own favour, which, if any one 
dispute, I'll send his soul to hell-fire in the 
priming of a rifle, and this same," putting 
forth his gigantic arm, " shall be the beetle of 
mortality; ay, ay," he added, "in spite of 
twenty such muckle-whangers as that young 
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man. Psha, lad alive ! leave fingering the 
pommel of your sword^ the thing is settled by 
authority; as a philosopher and soldier-— not 
doubting that you are each — you must submit. 
There's stuff in you fit for use, though aot over 
malleable, and by Judas and the rest — no allu^ 
sion, sir — you shall have place and employment ! 
Come, gentlemen, *tis time to set forward. Is 
there any report from the party detached to the 
head of the lake ? '* 

^^This moment a messenger has arrived, 
Skeensborough is taken, and Skeen himself 
secured,'* replied an officer at the door. 

^^ Hurra!" shouted Allen, "the would-be 
royal governor of Ticonderoga is ours — no 
more delay. To horse, in the name of God, 
and away ! *' 

" But, sir — ^" said Arnold. 

" Buts won't do, sir — I've said it, old Ethan 
whom they call the outlaw, who laughs at the 
lightning, outscolds thunder, and defies the 
devil and governor Tryon — old Allen, who stu- 
died divinity in hi« youth, and became a soldier 
by passion, who knows but little of the world 
of spirits, but trusts he will be treated in the 
other world as a gentleman of his merit ought 
to be. Come, hurra for the Green Mountains, 
and forward to old Ti'.*' Hereupon the council 
broke up, Arnold yielding with a tolerable grace 
to an arrangement he could not better ; and in 
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a short time the whole body of troops was in 
brisk motion. 

It was almost day when the American force 
arrived^ silent and unseen, on the bank of the 
lake, opposite Ticonderoga. Their horses were 
secured in the neighbourhood, and, while some 
of the men were collecting the few boats scat- 
tered along the shore, the rest were dispersed 
in picturesque groups upon the bank. It was 
a scene of awful stillness. The lake reposed 
dark and unruffled by a single breeze; the 
moon was absent from the heavens, and the 
eye could with difficulty trace on the western 
horizon the dimly defined outline of the most 
prominent and elevated parts of the fortress, 
now an object of such intense interest. 

^*Ay,*' said Ethan Allen in a suppressed 
voice, '^ there she is, the Brimstone of Baby- 
lon; there's old Ti, whom I long to have a 
grapple with, as a lover with his mistress. 
How soundly the Jezabel sleeps on the brink 
of perdition, little dreaming who are about to 
beat up her quarters ! But it's the same to 
her, French, English, or Yankees. To do the 
old girl justice, however, she did hold that 
Abercrombie at arm's length, as Putnam, the 
wolf-hunter, has told me, who was in the 
frolic, when that hair-brained boy, lord Howe, 
with many other brave fellows, left his body in 
the outworks. But, then again, Amherst had 
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her for the asking, without penny or price., 
Well, boys, we may have a tussle for't, but I 
conclude we're ready ; so embark, in the name 
of the pillars of fire and smoke ; act like moi, 
men of the Hampshire grants, and never bring 
a red blush on the Green Mountains.'^ 

An advanced guard of eighty*three men, as 
many as the boats could contain, now proceeded 
to embark. 

^'Halt there, friend," whispered Allen to 
Arnold, as the latter was attempting to pass 
him, ^^not before the commodore, colonel;'' 
and he enforced his suggestion with no very 
gentle constriction of the arm, in fact with the 
grasp of a tourniquet or a vice — ^^ No man of 
God's moulding before Ethan ; " and he step- 
ped on board, followed by Arnold, Standish, 
and others of the most eager. Motionless as 
statues, and almost as breathless, they glided 
over the still lake, the dull souud of the muf- 
fled oar scarcely reaching to the stem or stem 
of the boat, and not a ripple following its silent 
dip or its feathery skim over the undisturbed 
surface of the water. 

It was when the east first became dappled 
by the dawn, that the party landed on the hos- 
tile shore, near their slumbering foes. The 
boats were immediately sent back for the rear- 
guard under Seth Warner, while the advance 
was drawn up in triple rank, and Ethan Allen, 
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whosd huge dimensions the occasion seemed 
to swell to gigantic size, harangned the brave 
band — *^ Fellow soldiers,'* said he, *^ you have 
long been the terror of arbitrary power, in the 
person of the petty despot, Tryon. Your 
fame has gone abroad, as appears from the 
honour this day conferred on you and me by 
the general assembly of Connecticut. You are 
now in a few minutes to prove yourselves wor- 
thy of your reputation for valour, or abandon 
your pretensions for ever! I am ordered to 
take possession of the fortress before you, and 
propose to lead you at once through the gate. 
It is a desperate attempt, and none but the 
bravest of men will undertake it ; on those who 
are not brave I do not urge it ; you, who volun- 
teer to follow me, poise your firelocks.'* 

There was not one of the band who did not 
throw his piece to the poise. " To the right 
face !" said Allen, and, placing himself in fr<mt 
of the centre file, marched his column in 
dCmble quick time directly to the southern en* 
trande. On approaching the gate, Arnold en- 
deavoured to place himself at the head of the 
column. ** By Heaven, sir," cried he, ** I will 
enter first j my rank entitles me to it." 

" By hell, sir," answered Allen, '^ if you at* 
tetnpt it, I'll send you to salvation or other* 
wise, before your watch ticks thrice." 

'^ For God's sake, Allen, Arnold — At such -a- 
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time^ in such a situation^ to dii^ute — shame, 
shame 1 '* whispered several voices near them» 

^' Wellj sir^ this much I '11 grants we '11 go 
in together; but stop there on my left, if you 
please,'' said Allen, and in this order they en- 
tered the gateway. 

A sentinel posted at the \ficket, completely 
surprised, presented his piece at Allen's breast. 
^^A snap, by Jupiter Protector! follow my 
boys !" cried AUen, as he pursued the retreat- 
ing sentinel by the covered way into the body 
of the place. Uttering a cry of alarm, the 
sentinel fled into a casemate. Standish had 
entered almost at the side of Allen, a second 
sentinel charged upon him, and wounded him 
slightly with his bayonet ; Allen turned to his 
rescue, his tremendous arm was raised for the 
fatal blow, when suddenly he changed his pur- 
pose, and let his sword fall gently down ,the 
side of the sentinel's head, merely scraping off 
one ear and the better part of his cheek in the 
descent. The poor fellow dropped his arms, 
and begged for quarter. While the troops 
formed in two lines, each facing a line of 
barracks, and were awaking the garrison with 
three terrific hurras, Allen had questioned the 
prostrate sentinel; and, following his direc- 
tions, immediately ran up a stone stairway, on 
the western side of the esplanade, to the cham- 
ber of the commandant. ^^ Come forth," he 
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cried^ in a voice like the roaring of Niagara, 
'^ you who command these slaves ! you De la 
Place, come out, lobster back, from your shell, 
or every soul of you, fish or flesh, shall be 
sacrificed !" The unfortunate commander ap- 
peared at his chamber door in extreme undress, 
and the picture of dismay and despair. ^^ Do 
you deliver me the fortress ? ** cried Allen. 

^^ In whose name do you demand it f asked 
the petrified De la Place, not certain whether 
he was capitulating to men or devils. 

^^ In the name of the Continental congress ! '' 
thundered AUen; "nay, no parleying," he 
added, observing the commandant about to 
speak, "surrender or death.*' The ill-fated 
De la Place, with the sword literally suspended 
over his head, gave orders for his men to 
parade without arms, as he had surrendered 
the fort. 

It was in the gray of the morning of the tentb 
of May, 177^9 that this most important fortress, 
with all its formidable and extensive equipments 
and warlike stores, was yielded to the gallantry 
of a few boys of the Green Mountains. 
^ The sun rose in unusual splendour, as if 
smiling on the achievement. On the same day 
Crown Point surrendered to the brave and 
indefoligable Seth Warner, who had been 
detached with a part of the reserve, and imme- 
diately after, Arnold surprised and captured a 
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vessel of war at the lower extremity of Cham- 
plain^ and thus the entire command of the lakes 
rested with the Americans. 

To return to Ticonderoga ; the victors were 
assembled at the banquet boards making ample 
amends for all their late privations, when Allen 
remarked the absence of the young volunteer 
who had been wounded at his side, and in- 
quired, with much interest, as to his fate. But 
no one could say what had become' of him. The 
last time he was seen was when the assaulting 
party was beating in the barrack doors, in 
which, it was observed, he assisted with the 
fury of a lion. There was also a subaltern of 
the garrison missing, whose absence could not 
be accounted for, any more than that of Stan- 
dish. A short time, however, explained the 
mystery. 

Mark Standish had indeed pursued his search 
with fury and even frenzy. Every room was 
entered, but Ellen was no where to be found. 
Yet the chamber from which the letter had, the 
day before, been dropped, seemed to have been 
recently abandoned. He repeated his inquiries 
on every side, and was at length told by a 
soldier of the garrison that, on the first alarm, 
he had seen a female borne by an officer 
through one of the narrow passages, between 
the blocks of barracks. Standish instantly 
started off in the direction indicated, and, gain- 
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img ike open country^ struck into the oaly path 
which seemed to be prtlctieable. Along thia^ he 
ran, he flew, at intetyals pausing to call aloud 
the name of his beloved. The way becsmie 
more nigged and difficult as it. led among the 
hills, and he was about sinking to the earth in 
weakness and despair, when he thought he 
heard a r^ponse to his call in a faint, female 
voice—* again he shouted, he paused in breath- 
less suspense, but no answer was returned* 
Was it then but an echo that had mocked 
himf one effort more, and, summoning his 
powers of voice^ as he leaned in his exhaustion 
against a tree, he called on EUen — a voice not 
difitant> but indistinct, as if stifled in its utter- 
ance, pronounced his name. He was no longer 
weak. With the vigour of the deer he bounded 
forward, and in an instant beheld before him 
the foim of a man, near whom lay, exhausted 
and fainting, his beloved Ellen. Like the pan- 
ther springing towards his prey, he rushed 
upon him. But he was met by one whose 
nerves were strmig by desperation. The con- 
flict was terrible ; at, length the energies of the 
Mountain Boy triumphed, and his sinewy foe 
rolled over the edge of the deep and cragged 
ravine near which they had met. His tre- 
mendous ^orts over, Standish sunk down 
almost insensible ; but it was upon the boscmi 
of Ellen his head rested ; it was the voice of 
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Ellen that recalled him to life^ and revived him 
to love. Resting within her arms, he listened to 
the narrative which dispelled every suspicion. 
The British oj£cer had, by a thousand assidu- 
ities, endeavoured to make an impression upon 
Ellen's heart. Her reserve did but increase his 
passion, and when finally the formal tendo: of 
his hand was rejected, and he learned that the 
heart he sought was devoted to anotl^r, mad- 
dened with love and jealousy, he formed the 
plan of carrying her off and conveying her to 
Quebec, to which station he had exerted influ- 
ence enough to obtain his recall. A soldier of 
the garrison was bribed to accompany him, 
night after night, to the opposite shore, until 
the opportunity at last occurred for which he 
Jiad so long waited. She was found alone upon 
the bank, was seized and borne to the fort, where, 
with the aid of gold, the officer had succeeded 
in concealing her, even from the knowledge of 
the commandant. Standish heard with sensi- 
ble satisfaction that, the forcible seizure and 
detention only excepted, there was nothing in 
the conduct of the officer not marked by the 
most scrupulous delicacy and regard to honour; 
and that he depended only upon the total 
estrangement from her friends, and a course of 
the most tender attentions, for -the success of 
his suit. 
'Standish conducted his recovered bride back 
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to the circle of his military friends^ while, under 
the banner of his country, already streaming 
from the rampart, they were yet rejoicing in 
their victory. He without delay sent out a 
party to bring in the body of the wounded offi- 
cer, whose wounds he found, though serious, 
were not mortal: and soon after crossed the 
lake, and lent his Ellen to the embrace of her 
good aunt. 

Mark Standish and Ellen Guilford were mar- 
ried, and settled on their om^ farm. Occasion- 
ally aiding his countrymen in arms in their 
stru^le for independence, and now returning 
like Cindnnatus to his plough, he passed 
through the scenes of the revolutionary war 
with a high reputation. He lived to see his 
country become a free and powerful nation, and 
the Hampshire grants, under the appropriate 
appellation of Vermont, a thriving state of the 
American Union ; to see new towns and cities 
spring up around him, and the lakes and their 
shores, after being in a subsequent war the thea- 
tres of the triumphs of American fleets and 
armies, become, when peace returned, the ob- 
jects of research and enjoyment to the refined 
and elegant of the nation. Ellen gave to his 
board several blooming and beautifiil girls, all of 
whom obtained respectable husbands; and about 
an equal number of sensible, spirited boys, some 
of whom were in process of time sent to the 
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assembly^ and one of whom^ it is said, was te- 
tumed to congress. It is certain that our 
lovers lived long and happily together, and, for 
all I have heard to the contrary, our Mark Stan- 
dish, the Green Mountain Boy, is the identical 
old revolutionary character who, at the flourish- 
ing town of Osbrook^ read the glorious declara- 
tion of independence, on the recent celebration 
of its fiftieth anniversary. 
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COBUS YERKS. 

LiTTLS Cobus Yerks — his name was Jacobs 
but^ being a Dutchman^ if not a double Dutch- 
man^ it was rendered in English Cobus — 
little Cobus^ I say^ liyed on the banks of 
Sawmill river^ where it winds close under the 
brow of the Raven Rock^ an enormous preci- 
pice jutting out of the side of the famous 
Buttermilk Hill^ of which the reader has 
doubtless often heai:d. It was a rude^ romantic 
9pot, distant from the high road^ which, how- 
ever, could be seen winding up the hill about 
three miles off. His nearest neighbours were 
at the same distance, and he seldom saw 
company except at night, when the fox and 
the weasel sometimes beat up his quarters, and 
caused a horrible cackling among the poultry. 
One Tuesday, in the month of November, 
1793, Cobus had gone in his waggon to the 
little market town, on the river, from whence, 
the boats plied weekly to New Ywk, with the 
produce of the neighbouring farmers. It was 
then a pestilent little place for running races, 
pitching quoits, and wrestling for gin slings ; 
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but I must do it the credit to say, that it is 
now a very orderly town, sober and quiet, save 
when parson Mathias, who calls himself a Son 
of Thunder, is praying in secret, so as to be 
heard across the river. It so happened that, 
of all the days in the year, this was the very 
day a rumour had got into town that I myself 
— the veritable writer of this true story — had 
been poisoned by a dish of souchong tea, 
which was bought a great bargain of a country 
merchant. There was not a stroke of work 
done in the village that day. The shoemaker 
abandoned his awl ; the tailor his goose ; the 
hatter his bowstring; and the forge of the 
blacksmith was cool from dawn till nightfall. 
Silent was the sonorous harmony <rf the big 
spinning-wheel, silent the village song, and 
silent the fiddle of Master Timothy Carty, who 
passed his livelong time in playing tuneful 
measures, and catching beetles and butterflies. 
I must say something of Tim, before I go on 
with my tale. 

Master Timothy was first seen in the village 
one foggy morning, after a drizzling warm 
showery night, when he was detected in a 
garret, at the extremity of the suburbs, and it 
was the general supposition that he had rained 
down in company with a store of little toads, 
that were seen hopping about, as is usual after 
a shower. Around his garret were disposed a 
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number of unframed pictures^ painted on glass 
as in the olden time^ representing the four 
seasons, the old King of Prussia, and Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunswick, in their sharp-pointed 
cocked hats, the fat, bald-pated Marquis of 
Granby, the beautiful Constantia Phillips, and 
divers others, not forgetting the renowned 
Kitty Fisher, who, I honestly confess, was my 
favourite among them all. The whole village 
poured into the garret to gaze at these chef- 
d'oeuvres, and it is my confirmed opinion, 
which I shall carry to the. grave, that neither 
the gallery of Florence, Dresden, nor the 
Louvre, was ever visited by so many real 
amateurs. . Besides the pictures, there were a 
great many curiosities to the simple villagers, 
who .were always sure of being welcomed by 
Master Tim with a jest and a tune. 

Master Tim, as they came to call him when 
they got to be a little acquainted, was a rare 
fellow, such as seldom rains down any where, 
much less on a country village. He was of 
"merry England," as they call it — lucus a 
non lucendo — at least so he said and I be- 
lieve, although he belied his nativity by being 
the merriest rogue in the world, even when the 
fog was at the thickest. In truth he was ever 
in good humour, unless it might be when a rare 
beetle or gorgeous butterfly, that he had fol** 
lowed through thick and thin, escaped his net 
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at last. Then^ to be sure, he was apt to call 

the recreant all the "d vagabonds" he 

could think of. He was a middle-sized man^ 
whose person decreased regularly from the 
crown of his head to the — I was going to say, 
sole of his foot — but it was only to the com- 
mencement of the foot, to speak by the card< 
The top of his head was btoad and flat, and so 
was his forehead, which took up at least twd 
thirds of his face, that tapered off suddenly to 
a chin as sharp as the point of a triangle. His 
forehead was indeed a large field, diversified, like 
the country intd which he had rained down, 
with singular varieties of hill and dale, meadow 
and plough-land, hedge and ditch, ravine and 
water-course. It had as many points as a peri- 
riwinkle. The brow projected exuberantly^ 
though not heavily, over a pair of rascally little 
cross-firing, twinkling eyes, that, as the country 
people said, looked at least nine ways froib 
Sunday. His teeth were white enough, but no 
two of them were fellows* But his head wouM 
have turned the brains of a phrenologist in ex- 
ploring the mysteries of its development ; it 
was shaped somewhat like Stony Point -r^ 
which every body knows as the scene of a gal- 
lant exploit of Pennsylvanian Wayne, and had 
quite as many abruptnesses and quizzical protu- 
berances to brag about at the upper extremity 
of his forehead, as, he assured us, he carried his 
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money in the shape of a piece of silver^ three 
inches long and two wide^ inserted there, in 
consequence of a fracture he got by falling, 
down a precipice in hot chace of a ^' d— -d va- 
gabond of a beetle,'* as he was pleased to call 
him. Descenduig towards terra firma, to wit, 
bis feet, we find his body gradually diminishing 
to his legs, which were so thin, erery body 
wondered how they could carry the great head. 
But, like Captain Wattle, each had a foot at 
the end of it full as large as the Black Dwarf. 
It is so long ago, that I almost forget his cos- 
tume. All I recollect is that he never wore 
boots or pantaloons, but exhibited his spindles 
in all weathers in worsted stockings, and his 
feet in shoes, gorgeously caparisoned in a pair 
of square silver buckles, the only pieces of 
finery he ever displayed. 

In the merry months of spring and summer, 
and early in autumn. Master Timothy was 
most of his time chasing beetles and butterflies 
about the fields, to the utter confusion of the 
people, who wondered what he could want with 
such trumpery. Being a genius and an idlet 
by profession, I used to accompany him fre- 
quently in these excursions, for he was fond of 
me, and called* me vagabond oftener than he did 
anybody else. He had a little net of green 
gauze, so constructed as to open and shut as 
occasion required, to entrap the small fry, and 
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a box with a cork bottom^ upon which he im* 
paled his prisoners with true scientific barba- 
rity^ by sticking a pin in them. Thus equipped, 
this Don Quixote of entomologists, with myself^ 
his faithful esquire, would sally out of a morn- 
ing into the clovered meadows and flower- 
dotted fields, over brook, through tangled copse 
and briary dell, in chace of these gentlemen- 
commoners of nature. Ever and anon, as he 
came upon some little retired nook, where na- 
ture, like a modest virgin, shrouded her beau<- 
ties from the common view, a rocky glen, 
romantic cottage, rustic bridge, or brawUng 
stream, he would take out his little portfolio, 
and, pointing me to some conspicuous station 
to animate his little landscape, sketch it and 
me together with a mingled taste and skiU I 
have never since seen equalled. I figure in all 
his landscapes, although he often called me a 
vagabond, because he could not drill me into 
picturesque attitudes. But the finest sport for 
me was to watch him creeping slily after a 
humming-bird — the object of his most intense 
desires — half buried in the bliss of the dewy 
honeysuckle, and, just as he was on the point 
of covering it with his net, to see the little va- 
grant flit away with a swiftness that made it in- 
visible. It was an invaluable sight to behold 
Master Timothy stand wiping his continent of 
a forehead, and blessing the bird for ^^ a d — d 
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little vagabond/' These were pleasant times, 
and at this moment I recall them, I hardly know 
why, with a melancholy, yet pleasing delight. 
Dming the winter season. Master Timothy was 
usually employed in the day-time painting 
pleasure sleighs, which at that period it was 
the fashion among the farmers to have as fine 
as fiddles. Timothy was a desperate hand at 
a true lover's knot, a cipher, or a wreath of 
flowers ; and, as for a blazing sun, he painted 
one for the squire that was seriously suspected 
of melting all the snow for ten miles round. 
He would go ten or a dozen miles to paint a 
sleigh, and always carried his materials on a 
board upon the top of his head — it was before 
the invention of high-crowned hats. Destiny 
had decreed he should follow his trade, and 
Nature had provided him a head on purpose. 
It was as flat as a pancake. In the long winter 
evenings it was his pleasure to sit by the fire- 
side, and tell enormous stories to groups of 
horror-struck listeners. I never knew a man 
that had been so often robbed on Hounslow 
Heath, or had seen so many ghosts in his day^ 
as Master Tim Carty. Peace to his ashes! 
he is dead j and, if report is to be credited^ is 
sometimes seen on moonlight nights in the 
church-yard, with his little green gauze net, 
chasing moths and beetles, as he was wont 
in past times* 
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But it is high time to return to my story ; for 
I honestly confess I ne^er think of honest Tim 
that I do n't grow as garrulous as an old lady^ 
talking about the revolution and the Yagers. 
In all country villages I ever saw and heard of, 
whenever any thing strange, new, horrible, or 
delightful, happens, or is supposed to have 
happened, all the male inhabitants, not to say 
female, make for the tavern as fast as possible, 
to hear the news, or tell the news, and get at 
the bottom of the affair. I do n't deny that 
truth is sometimes to be found at the bottom 
of a well ; but in these cases she is generally 
found at the bottom of a glass. Be this as it , 
may; when Cobus Yerks looked into the village 
inn, just to say how do ye do to the landlady, he 
beheld a party of some ten or a dozen people, 
discussing the afibir of my being poisoned with 
souchong tea, which, by this time, had been ex- 
tended to the whole family, not one of whom 
had been left alive by the bloody-minded dam- 
sel. Rumour. Cobus could not resist the fasci- 
nation of these horrors. He edged himself in 
among them ; and, after a little while, they 
were joined by Master Timothy, who, on hearing 
of the catastrophe of his old fellow-labourer in 
insect-hunting, had strode over a distance of 
seven miles to our house, to ascertain the truth 
of the story. He of course found it was a mis- 
tiike, and had now returned with a nefarious 
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desi^ of frightening them all out of their wits 
by a story of more than modern horrors. By 
this time it was the dusk of the evening, and 
Cobus had many miles to travel before he could 
reach home. He had been so fascinated with 
the story, and the additions every moment fur- 
nished by various new comers, that he forgot 
the time till it began to grow quite dark : and 
then he was so horror-struck at what he had 
heard, that he grew fast to his chair in the 
chimney comer, where he had entrenched him- 
self. It was at this moment Master Timothy 
came in with the design aforesaid. 

The whole party gathered round him, to 
know if the story of the poisoning was true. 
Tim shook his head ; and the shaking of such 
a head was awful. '^ What ! all the family f ^' 
cried they with one voice. "Every soul of 
them,^^ cried Tim, in a hollow voice 5 '^ every 
soul of them, poor creatures; and not only 
they, but all the cattle, horses, pigs, ducks, 
chickens, cats, dogs, and guinea-hens, are 
poisoned.*' ^^ What ! with souchong tea t '* 
^^ No ; with coloquintida.** Coloquintida ! the 
very name was enough to poison a whole gene- 
ration of Christian pec^le. ^'But the black 
bull-dog !'' pried Timothy, in a sepulchral 
voice, that curdled the very marrow of their 
mnermost bones. "What of the black bull- 
dog f' quoth little Cobus. "Why, they do 
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say that he came to life agsdn after lying fitix 
hours stone-dead, and ran away howling like a 
d — 1 incarnate/* *' A d — 1 incarnate ! '' quoth 
Cobus, who knew no more about the meanmg 
of that fell word, than if it had been Greek. 
He only knew it was something very terrible. 
"Yes/' replied Timothy, "and what's more, 
I saw where he jumped over the barn-yard gate, 
and there was the print of a cloven foot, as 
plain as the day-light this blessed minute.** 
It was as dark as pitch, but the comparison was 
considered proof positive. ^' A cloven foot ! '* 
quoth Cobus, who squeezed himself almost into 
the oven, while the thought of going home all 
alone in the dark, past the church-yard, the old 
grave at the top of the cross-roads, and above 
all, the spot where John Ryer was hanged for 
shooting the sheriff, smote upon his heart, and 
beat it into a jeUy — at least it shook like one. 
What if he should meet the big black dog, with 
his cloven foot, who howled like ad — 1 incar- 
nate ! The thought was enough to wither the 
heart of a stone. 

Cobus was a little, knocked-kneed, broad- 
faced, and broad-shouldered, Dutchman, who 
believed all things, past, present, and to come, 
concerning spooks, goblins, and devils, of all 
sorts and sizes, from a fairy to a giant. Tim 
Carty knew him of old, for he had once painted 
a sleigh for him, and frightened Cobus out of 
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six nights' sleep by the story of a man that he 
once saw murdered by a highwayman on 
Hounslow Heath. Tim followed up the story 
of the black dog with several fresh ones^ each 
more appalling than the other^ till he fairly 
drove Cobus's wits ofiF the hinges^ aided as he 
was by certain huge drafts upon a pewter mug» 
with which the little man reinforced his cou- 
rage at short intervals. He was a true dis^r 
ciple of the doctrine that spirit and courage, 
that is to say, whisky and valour, were syno- 
nimous. 

It now began to wax late in the evening, and 
the company departed, not one by one, but in 
pairs, to their respective homes. The landlady, 
a bitter-root of a woman, and more than a 
match for half the men in the village, began to 
grow sleepy, as it was no longer worth her 
while to keep awake. Gradually all became 
quiet within and without the house, except 
now and then the howling of a wandering cur, 
and the still more doleful moaning of the winds, 
accompanied by the hollow thumpings of the 
waves, as they dashed on the rocky shores of 
the river that ran hard by. Once, and once 
only, thei cat mewed in the garret, and almost 
caused Cobus to jump out of his skin. The 
landlady began to complain that it grew late, 
and she was very sleepy; but Cobus would 
take no hints, manfully keeping his post in the 
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chimney-comer^ till at last the good woman 
threatened to call up her two negroes, and 
have him turned neck and heds out of doors. 
For a moment the fear bf the big black dbg 
with the cloven foot was mastered by the fear 
of two stout black men, and the 'spirit moveil 
Cobus towards the door, lovingly hugging the 
stone jug, which he had taken care to have 
plentifully replenished with the creature. He 
sallied forth, iu those graceful curves which 
are affirmed to constitute the true lines of 
beauty; and report says that he made a co- 
pious libation of the contents of the stone jug 
outside the docn*, ere the landlady, after assist- 
ing to untie his patient team, had tumbled him 
into his waggon. This was the last that wat$ 
seen of Cobus Yerks that night. His faithful, 
though not very obedient little wife, whom he 
had wedded at Tappan, on the famous seia of 
that name, and who wore a cap trimmed witji 
pink ribands when she went to church on Sun- 
days, fell asleep in her chair, as she sat anxi- 
ously waiting his return. About midnight, 
she waked — but she saw not her beloved Cobus, 
nor heard his voice calling her to open l^e door. 
But she heard the raven, or something very 
like it, screaming from the Raven Rock, the 
foxes barking about the house, the wind 
whistling and moaning among the rocks and 
trees of the mountain side, and a terrible 
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commotion among the poultry, Cobus having 
taken the great house-dog with him that day. 
Again she fell asleep, and waked not until the 
day was dawning. She opened the window, 
and looked forth upon as beautiful an autumnal 
morning as ever blessed this blessed country. 
The yellow sun threw a golden lustre over 
the many-tinted woods, painted by the cunning 
hand of Nature with a thousand varied dyes ; 
the smoke of the neighbouring farm-houses 
rose straight upwards to heaven in the pure 
atmosphere, and the breath of the cattle min- 
gled its warm vapour with the invisible clear- 
ness of the morning air. But what were all 
these beauties of delicious nature to the eye 
and heart of the anxious wife, who saw that 
Cobus was not there ? 

She went forth to the neighbours to know if 
they had seen him, and they good-naturedly 
sallied out to seek him on the road that led 
from the village to his home. But no traces of 
him could be found ; and they were returning 
with bad news for his anxious wife, when they 
bethought themselves of turning into a by- 
road that led to a tavern, which used whilome 
to attract the affections of honest Cobus, and 
where he was sometimes wont to stop and wet 
his whistle. 

They had not gone far, when they began to 
perceive traces of the lost traveller : — First, 
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his broad-brimmed hat, which he had inherited 
through divers generations, and which he 
always wore when he went to the village, lay 
grovelling in the dirt, crushed out of all goodly 
shape by the wheel of his waggon, which had 
passed over it. Next they encountered the 
back-board of the waggon, ornamented with 
C. Y. in a true lover's knot, painted by Tim 
Carty, in his best style; and anon a little 
farther a shoe, that was identified as having 
belonged to our hero, by having upwards of 
three hundred hobnails in the sole ; for he waa 
a saving little fellow, though he would wet his 
whistle sometimes, in spite of all his wife and 
the minister could say. Proceeding about a 
hundred yards further, to a sudden turn of the 
road, they encountered the waggon, or rather 
the fragments of it, scattered about and along 
in the highway, and the horses standing qui-: 
etly against a fence, into which they had^un 
the pole of the waggon. 

But what was become of the unfortunate 
driver no one could discover. At length, after 
searching some time, they found him lying in 
a tuft of blackberry briars, amidst the fragments 
of the stone jug, lifeless and motionless. His 
face was turned upwards, and streaked with 
seams of blood ; his clothes torn, bloody, and 
disfigured with dirt ; and his pipe, that ' he 
parried in the button-holes of his waistcoat^ 
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shivered all to nought. They made their way 
to the body, full of sad forebodings, and shook 
it, to see if any life remained. But it was all 
in Tain ; there seemed neither sense nor motion 
there. 

^^ May be, after all, said one, '^ he is only in 
a swound ; here is a little drop of the spirit3 
left in the bottom of the jug ; let us hold it to 
his nose ; it may bring him to life." 

The experiment was tried, and, wonderful to 
tell, in a moment or two, Cobus, opening his 
eyes, and smacking his lips with peculiar 
satisfaction, exclaimed, " Some o' that, boys ! " 
A Uttle shaking brought him to himself, when, 
being asked to give an account of the disaster 
of his waggon and his stone jug, he at first 
shook his head mysteriously, and demurred. 
Being, however, taken to the neighbouring 
tavern, and comforted a little with divers re- 
freshments, he was again pressed for his story ; 
when, assuming a face of awful mystification, 
he began as follows : — 

^' You must know,'* said Cobus, '^ I started 
rather late from town, for I had been kept 

there by by business ; and because you see 

I was waiting for the moon to rise, that I might 
find my way home in the dark night. But it 
grew darker and darker, until you could not 
see your hand before your face, and at last I 
concluded to set out, considering I was as sober 
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aa a deacon, and my horses could see their way 
blindfolded. I had not gone quite round the 
corner, where John Ryer was hung for shooting 
Sheriff Smith, when I heard somebody coming 
pat, pat, pat, close behind my waggon. I 
looked back, but I could seie nothing, it was so 
dark. By and by I heard it again, louder and 
louder, and then I confess I began to be rather 
afraid. So I whipped up my horses a quarter of 
a ihiie or so, and then let them walk on again : 
I listened; and pat, pat, pat, went the noise 
again. I began to be a good deal fiigfatened ; 
but, considering it could be nothing at all, I 
thought T might as well take a small drahi, as 
the night was rather chilly, and I began to 
tremble with the cold. I took but a drop, ^s I 
am a living sinner, and then went on quite 
gaily; but pat, pat, pat, went the footsteps ten 
times louder and faster than ever. And then ! 
then I looked back, and saw a pair of saucer 
eyes just at the tail of my waggon, as big and 
as bright as the mouths of a fiery furnace, 
dancing up and down in the air like two stage 
lamps in a rough road. 

*^ By gosh, boys, but you may believe I was 
scared now ! I took another little dram, and 
then made the whip fly about the ears of old 
Pepper and Billy, who cantered away at a won- 
derfiil rate considering. Presently, bang! some- 
thing heavy jumped into the waggon, as if 
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heaven and earth were coming together. I 
looked over, my shoulder/ and the great burn- 
ing eyes were within half a yard of my back.* 
The creatnre was so close, that I felt its breath 
blowing upon me ; and it smelt for all one ex- 
actly like brimstone* I shonld have jumped 
out of the waggon^ but somehow or other I 
could not stir, for I was bewitched, as sure as 
you live. All I could do was to bang away 
upon Pepper aiid Billy, who rattled along at a 
great rate, up hill and down, over the rough 
roads^ so thsat if I had not been bewitched, I 
must hnvt tumbled out to a certainty. When 
1 came to the bridge at old Maugham's, the 
black dog, for I could see something black and 
shaggy undet the gaggle eyes, all at once jump* 
ed up, and> seated himself close by me M the 
bench, snatched the whip and reins out of my 
hands like lightning, then, looking me in the 
face and tiodding, he whispered something in 
my ear, and lashed away upon Pepper and 
Billy till they seemed to fly through the air. 
From that time I began to lose my wits by de- 
grees, till at last the smell of brimstone over- 
powered me, and I remember nothing till you 
found me this morning in the briars.'^ 

Here little Cobus concluded his story, 
which he repeated with several variations and 
additions to his wife when he got home. That 
good woman, who on most occasions took the 
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liberty of lecturing her good man wheneyer 
he used to be belated in his excursions to 
the village, was so struck with this adventure^ 
that she omitted her usual exhortations, and 
ever afterwards viewed him as one ennobled 
by supernatural communication, submitting to 
him as her veritable lord and master. Some 
people, who pretend to be so wise that they 
won't believe the evidence of their senses when 
it contradicts their reason, affected to be incre- 
dulous, and hinted that the goggle eyes and 
the brimstone breath appertained to Cobus 
Yerks' great house-dog, which had certainly fol- 
lowed him that day to the village, and was found 
quietly reposing by his master in the tuft of 
briars. But Cobus was ever exceedingly wroth 
at this suggestion ; and, being a sturdy little 
bruiser, had knocked down one or two of these 
unbeUeving smners, for venturing to assert that 
the contents of the stone jug were at the bot- 
tom of the whole business. After that, every- 
body believed it, and it is now for ever incor- 
porated with the marvellous legends of the 
renowned Buttermilk Hill. 



THE WAG WATER. 

\ 

I* 

A WEST INDIAN SKETCH. 

^^ And thus do all my visions of happiness va- 
nish into air/* I was sitting in the stern of 
a boat, oji my way from The Seabird to the 
shore. A sigh was rising to eke out the above 
mental soliloquy, when a violent thump of the 
boat against the pier brought me to my senses 
and my feet. I was standing up to my knees 
in water. By some mismanagement pf the 
boatmen, their craft had taken in some barrels 
of the dirty element which generally fills the 
docks of Kingston, and I was left to put my 
own construction on the accident, whether to 
consider it a parting benediction from father 
Neptune, or a sort of outlandish welcome to my 
native land. 

With such a complete damper upon both 
soul and body, I took the shore in no pleasant 
mood. All nature seemed to frown ; and the 
dark faces that thronged the wharf, with their 
white eyes and glittering ivory, lowered and 
gleamed upon me like alternate thunder-cloud 
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and lightning. However, ^* Forward !'^ was 
the word, and I was soon one in a group that 
put motley out of countenance. Had I been 
spirited to the shores of Saturn I could scarcely 
have felt less at home. In the faces of the mul- 
titudes that thronged the market-place might 
be traced, in various combinations, all the hues 
of the rainbow. There also were features cast 
in every possible mould of form. There were 
the portly lips and unobtrusive nose of the 
Guineaman, the unwieldly proboscis of the 
German Jew^ the snakish eye of the Spaniard. 
But among these there bustled one, with that 
firtn, straight-forward step and assured air 
which belong only to the " terrarum dominV 
There was no mistaking the son of John Bull. 
He was there, with the intellectual physiogno- 
my, and the bloom of his native isle, which even 
the blasting heat of the tropics cannot destroy. 
The English complexion may with propriety be 
considered the finest in the world. I know of 
none equal to it, excepting, perhaps, their de- 
scendants of New England. It stands the 
extremes of climate better than any other. I 
have seen in Jamaica Frenchmen, Danes, and 
Dutchmen, with their faces completely bronzed 
by a few years' seasoning ; while Englishmen, 
who had been equally exposed, seemed, from 
the freshness of their colour, never to have 
looked a tropical sun in the face. The others 
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may be as fair at home, but tbeir faces are cer^ 
tainly moi^e easily spoiled. Philosophize upon 
it who please, I merely state the facts as I have 
observed them, to exist. But to proceed. 

My first impulse, on approaching this hete^^ 
rogeneous group, was to stop my ears. Such 
a tower o' Babel scene I had never imagined. 
In the discord of harsh sounds which rattled 
on all sides, it was hardly possible, at first, to 
recognise any of the tones of articulate speak* 
ing man ; and afterwards it would have puzzled 
a philcdogist to tell which was uppermost, 
English, Spanish, or hieathen Congo. All, in 
fact, were run together into a barbarous lAn- 
gua Franca, enough to stun one, and of whidi 
the utterance would be fatal to the jaws of any. 
but the dark and partycoloured beings that 
used it. But, " Onward ! " was still the word. 

^^ The sun is get high,'' said my faithful Ro- 
bert, ^^ and massa must cross the Blue Peak and 
the Wag-water afore dark," 

Robert was a noble fellow, and a Koromantyn 
of the Gold Coast. Tall and straight as his 
country's palm-tree, his form was faultless as 
Apojlo's. Unlike most of his race, his coun- 
tenance was expressive and commanding ; and 
a lofty forehead, tattooed curiously like a piece 
of embossed velvet, proclaimed him a chief in 
his own country. But, notwithstanding his 
high descent, Robert was a slave, and what 
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memory he retained of his fall was buried in a 
gravity which was seldom disturbed, and a de- 
votion to the interests of his master the most 
exemplary. . With him he had crossed the seas 
repeatedly, and once with me when a child ; 
and now, at the end of fourteen years, he stood 
before me like the spirit of my infancy, " kind- 
ling thoughts that had lopg slept,^' and un- 
chaining ideas which had been congealed, but 
not annihilated, by the frosts of years. It is 
remarkable that time commits less ravages in 
the face of an African than of a white man. 
Robert did not look an hour older than when he 
jumped into the Flint River to save me from 
the jaws of a monstrous alligator, that was 
dropping down the stream to catch me as I was 
bathing; and that checkered forehead — there 
was but one such in the world — I should have 
known him in Timbuctoo. 

^^The sun is get high, massa,'' said he, 
pointing up, and then significantly northward, 
where the barrier of the Blue Mountains rose 
like a perpendicular wall to the heavena. ^^ Ay, 
my boy,*' said I, springing on my little Creole 
pony, "and which way lies our path?" 
" Yon,^' said he, still pointing to the gigantic 
chain, which completely hems in the barren 
plain upon which Kingston stands ; " yon, and 
massa must ride sharp to pass the Wag-water 
afore the rain fall, and the river there come 
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down." I looked every way, and to my un- 
practised eye from that plain there seemed no 
outlet. On one side was the summer sea, 
glittering like gold, and tossing up its glad little 
billows, as if to woo me back to its bosom, 
where I had been so happy; on the other, 
heights that seemed eternal as the heavens, and 
inaccessible as the thunder-clouds that frowned 
from their summits. 

" But are we to go under or through those 
same mountains V said I; '^ for certainly there 
can be no getting over them.'* " Water Valley 
on t'other side,"" was the laconic answer. I 
shrugged my shoulders, and took refuge in a 
very comfortable apophthegm, ^' What man has 
done, man can do.'' Then, turning my nag'^ 
head towards the object of my fears, and put- 
ting him to a brisk trot, I pushed resolutely 
on. " The rain there come !" cried Robert, 
glancing his understanding eye at the tremens 
dous array of clouds, that even then were mut- 
tering audibly from their mountain thrones ; 
^' the rain there come, and massa must ride 
sharp while the road smooth." So saying, and 
giving my dull pony several vigorous cuts, we 
dashed furiously over the plain, raising a cloud 
of dust that reached a mile. But, at the end of 
eight miles, when the breath was nearly shaken 
from my body, this rapid motion was arrested. 
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and the Blue Monntains, olad in the livery of 
eternal summer^ arose directly in our path. 

In an atmosphere that glowed lil^e Sahara, 
we .had crossed a plain parched and barren, 
marked only here and there with a cocoa-nut 
tree or a clump of prickly pear. But here was 
a soil which the sun visited but to bless, and to 
draw forth from its bosom beauty and fra- 
grance. Man's approach was permitted, but 
his dominion unknown. It was the realm of 
the evergreen forest ; and every tree, with its 
gaudy blossoms and drapery of vines, seemed 
dressed for some gala-day in nature. Springs, 
bursting from places beyond the sight, came 
dancing down in music, to freshen the scene 
and sprinkle the leaves with pearls. And then 
an air came around, fresh and pure as the wind 
of Eden, and oh I it was a luxury to breathe. 

It is astonishing witii what facility our feel- 
ings accommodate themselves to our situation, 
and catch their tone from surrounding objects. 
From Kingston I had regarded this mountain 
passage with a species of horror ; and, to say 
the truth, with the unrivalled beauties of the 
road there was blended much of the terrific. 
I had traversed, without* shrinking, the edges 
of numerous precipices, which overlooked 
chasms of fearful depth, though the descriptions 
of similar passes in the Andes have before now 
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thrilled me with the sensation which one feels 
when he dreams of fallmg ff dm a height. And 
even now^ in remembering the dangers of that 
perilous journey^ I feel more apprehension than 
when a single bound of my horse might have 
carried me five hundred feet down the moun« 
tain. I had unconsciously nerved myself to 
the task. My feelings rose as I ascended. I 
stood upon the highest point of the road, and 
was master of an horizon three hundred miled 
in diameter, but it was not vaster than the 
thoughts and wishes of that moment. Lifted 
above the petty fears of men, I stood upon that 
green pinnacle with a feeling of triumph, chas<- 
tened with something so calm and hushing, 
and yet so longing for wings. The world, 
bright and blooming as the garden of God, was 
at my feet, and yet I wanted to soar away, for 
the blue deep of heaven was above me, and the 
south sea heaved and beckoned, as if there might 
be more of undiscovered beauty beyond the 
bend of its waters. 

I was standing on a rounded promontory 
that shot out from the main body of the peak. 
To the south lay an illimitable ocean, the 
capital, and the mountain district we had tra-^ 
v^sed, while to the north stretched the long 
line of Cuba, like a blue mist. The clouds had 
discharged their contents long before we 
reached this point, and new ones were forming 
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in the deep ravines below, and covering the 
dizzy depths as with a veil. The sun was now 
getting low, and the voice of Robert, like the 
bell of a clock, was again heard. ^^ M assa has 
pass the Blue Peak,^' said he, pointing to the 
cloud-capped summit that rose immediately oi^ 
our right, " and here is the Wag- water." 

Three springs, leaping in beautiful cascades 
from the impending hills, went murmuring 
into a deep and thickly wooded dell, that wound 
far northward through the gaps of the moun- 
tains. Their united streams form the Wag- 
water, a river celebrated for the rapidity of its 
current and the terror of its floods. Through 
the bottom of this valley, which is visited by 
the sun^s beams only for a few hours of the 
day, the Wag-water pursues its sullen and 
turbulent course ; and along the sides of that 
valley the road from Kingston to the northern 
shore is cut, crossing occasionally bold projec- 
tions of the hills, and then traversing, for a 
considerable distance, the bed of the river. 
The stream is generally fordable ; but such is 
the formation of the land that it receives nearly 
all the water that falls on the western side of 
the peak, and within the tremendous gorge 
through which it flows; and, as every body 
knows how it rains in the West Indies, it will 
not appear incredible that a shower of an hour 
should often render it impassable. Then wo to 
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the unwary trareUer who is caught low ia the 
valley ; for the return of the recoiling sea at an 
earthquake is scarcely more sudden and irresis- 
tible. To a stranger no intelligible warning is 
given^tiUa succession of turbid waves sweeps the 
horse and his rider beyond the reach of hope. ^ 

The last rays of the sun were gilding the 
eastern heights, but in the deep shadows of the 
vaDey it was night. We had forded the river 
twenty times with ease, and were now descend- 
ing to the last and deepest pass, where it issues 
through a tremendous '^ notch" into the rich 
cane lands of the northern shore. Some rain 
had already fallen, and the powers of the air 
appeared to be congregating their forces over 
the peak for a second onset. ^' The rain there 
come ! '' cried Robert, glancing an eye of 
apprehension at those ominous signs, ^^ and 
Spaniar' Pass two mile ahead!"' Just then 
the clouds were rent, and three continuous 
sheets of flame streamed forth. The awful 
thunder of the tropics followed, and every 
mountain side along the valley echoed it, till it 
died away over the sea. 

At this precise moment we had reached a 
high bank, which commanded a full view of the 
stream. Our beasts stopped as if stunned. I 
was for spurring onward, but Robert checked 
me. ^* Massa can't ride with the Wag-water,*' 
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said he, and be held up his finger Vke one 
listening intently. 

A low murmur in the air was just percepti- 
ble. It seemed to have no local habitation. 
It rose from the river, but, the moment attention 
was fixed there, anon it came from the hills, 
till every leaf of the aged fbrests seemed to have 
found a tongue, and to be uttering a super- 
natural whisper of warning. These ominous 
sounds were soon concentered in the upper 
part of the gorge in which we were journeying. 
It grew louder every moment, and nearer. 
** The river there come down!'' cried Robert, 
in a voice of awe, and, amid the crashing of 
trees and the trembling of the earth, the Wag- 
water, swollen out of all proportion to its for- 
mer self, rushed by in its power. 

The feelings produced by the scene were most 
solemn. My thoughts were forcibly directed 
to that passage in the life of Moses, where the 
Lord passed before him and proclaimed his 
name. And to a mind disposed to interpret the 
sublime revelations of the Deity's presence, in 
scripture, as only awful exhibitions of his 
power in the phenomena of physical nature, 
what could have been more impressive than a 
scene like this ? When rocks are torn from 
their beds, and trees uprooted, what would man 
have been upon the bosom of the flood, had his 
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miserable destiny thrown him in its way ? 2v 
reed, a bubble, well might be the symbol of 
his impotence. 

There is nothing more sublime in its move^ 
ment than water. We can see it in the floods 
of our rivers, when the treasures of the snow 
are poured into them, and the fetters of the 
frost removed. We can see it in the ocean. I 
have seen it there such as the mariner may not 
witness in the course of a life. But he that 
is a stranger to the wondars of the tropics has 
not yet seen it in a forhi of peculiar terror, nor 
(At a set of emotions the most singular imagi- 
nable. Our lightning flashes; but, there it 
streams, and every burst of thunder seems to 
rend some aerial reservoir, and the rain de- 
scends with the violence of a water-spout. Then, 
to a spectator on the plain, as the river, in the 
expressive phrase of the country, ^ comes down- 
through the gaps of the mountains, it would 
seem that the caverns of the earth were broken 
up, and the waters which had been prisoned 
there since the flood were again sent forth to 
waste and destroy. 

"TTie night is getting dark, Robert,'' said I, 
" atid Ihe flood slackens fast. Let us move on 
to the ford." He again looked around with a 
distrustful air, and stood listening. He seemed 
to hold some secret communion with nature. 
Another peal of thunder came rolling from the 
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peak like a signal gun. ''More rain there 
come,'' cried Robert, ''and massa must ride 
hard to reach the pass afore the river.'* We 
reached it, and, though the waters still leaped 
and roared like a thousand bulls, I was deter* 
mined to cross. " I try the stream, sir," said 
Robert. About one third of the way over, was 
what seemed a chalky rock. "That is the 
' guager,' " said Robert pointing to it ; '^ if a 
man can see t'other side of it, massa can cross." 
He then dismounted, and went steadily in, the 
water leaping off from his side as it is seen to 
do when a ship is making great head-way. " I 
see him face," at length cried he; but had 
scarcely spoken when he was whirled swiftly 
round, as a child might be when taken by the 
shoulders by a man. " I see him face," said 
he, coming out of the water in a hurry ; " but 
the stream strong, and massa can hear the river 
there coming." I could not deny the evidence 
of my senses, but I was still five miles from 
home, and impatience got the l)etter of dis- 
cretion. 

" The night is getting dark," said I, " and I 
Jbave no idea of sleeping here, in the woods." 
I was dashing into the stream when he checked 
my horse. " If massa will go, I go first," said 
he, pushing his mule ahead, and striking well 
up the stream in order to allow for the drift of 
the current, or lee-way, as they say at sea. 
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We had made good one third of the passage, 
and conld both look the witch in the face. Our 
beasts were staggering under the immense 
pressure of the stream, but were not yet be- 
yond their depth. Trained to the mountains 
and the torrents, nothing could be surer-footed. 
This, and the trust I had in my guide, inspired 
me with confidence, notwithstanding the novelty 
and dangers of my situation. Suddenly the 
roar from the upper gorge was redoubled, and 
the earth was swept from under my horse^s 
feet, like a quicksand. The affrighted animal, 
finding itself at the mercy of the stream, uttered 
a cry, the like of which my ears had never 
heard. It went to my heart like a death-note, 
and, joined to the deafening roar of the water, 
created in my bosom an indescribable sensation 
of horror. But above the din of the element 
was heard the voice of Robert : *' The river 
there come down ! wheel ! massa, wheel ! '* 
With a desperate effort I turned my horse whilie 
I could. A few plunges, and he gained a foot- 
hold, and finally the shore. 

I was bewildered with terror. At length I 
turned to speak to Robert, and, to my infinite 
dismay, I found myself alone. I shouted and 
screamed, but in vain. The weight of the flood 
was passing at this moment, and, as it swept 
round a point below, something was dimly 
visible upon it, like a man standing upright. 
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But it was gone like a dart. Again I screamed^ 
bnt soon felt the sickening conviction, that 
Robert was gone down with the flood, and I 
left in that strange solitude alone. Mypoc^r 
ilobert ! I sat down, and wept like a child. I 
took my horse by the bridle, and, without 
thinking what I- did,- wandered back' up the 
mountain. Some vague idea of finding succour 
was in my head. The foliage was dripping with 
dew, and the path gloomy as darkness and har- 
rowing thoughts could make it. The owls 
liooted from the trees, anki the cold lizard hAd 
the yellow snake rustled among the underwoodl 
I looked up, and theii downward. The moon 
,was up, and the misty mountain tops were 
glittering in l^r light, like nebulae in the sky ; 
but it would be hours before her beams would 
reach that valley, where all the demons of the 
flood seemed unchained for a nocturnal revel. 

I toiled on, and reached the summit. Surely 
the genius of the place must have led me thi- 
ther to witness the sweetest and most wonder- 
ful scene that eye ever beheld. I will speak 
of it as it seemed to me then. I stood upon an 
island in an ocean of molten silver, i An archi- 
pelago of enchantment was around me. There 
wece its waves, heaving softly, as if a wind 
fcom the blue islands was moving upon it, and 
iioagination was not slow in peopling the 
scene with ^^ forms of life and light.'' Then, 
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as if at the waving of a magician's wand, the 
{airy ocean was broken up^ and a change pas- 
sed upon the scene. A congregation of Titan 
kings stood around^ surtonncQng one who 
seemed, the sire of their race. His aged head 
wsis bared to the holy influence of the moon- 
light ; and a girdle of silver, in which a lunar 
iris was weaving its fairy hues, was cast around 
his middle. I looked down upon the valleys, 
apparently dark and fathomless gulfs, save 
where a devious line of vapour marked the 
course of the Wag*water, or a lagging cloud, 
dappling the darkness of Bom£ mountain side, 
was slowly rising to catch the moonlight. Si- 
lence was mistress of the scene. Still, how- 
ever, a hollow murmur would come at intervals 
from below, as the piean of the flood rose and 
died away upon the breeze. 

The hours rolled away like a trance. Day- 
light streaked the east. The genius loci, like 
the habitant of another world, threw down his 
wand, and the visions of the night vanished. 
Then came back, like a damp mist upon the 
spirit's flow, the rush of worldly cares. My 
guide was lost, and I a stranger in the wilder- 
ness. I had had enough of solitary contem- 
plation, and waited not for the sun. I descend- 
ed as rapidly as I could to Spanish Pass, crossed 
without difficulty, and, after surmounting an- 
other height, came upon the cane fields of the 
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northern shore. I knew my ground at once. 
With a kind of instinct^ I struck off to the 
right, where a semicircular sweep of hills em- 
bosomed the dearest valley in the universe. 

Oh ! the emotions of that moment ! Home 
of my infancy, hail ! receive the wanderer to 
thy bosom ! Once, that little nook was my 
world. My thoughts never stretched their 
wings beyond its sheltering hills. But time and 
passion, what a change ye work upon the heart ! 
How many hopes had expired ! What wishes 
had sprung up, and, in spite of the frosts which 
passed upon their vernal buds, had shot their 
roots deep, and attained a vigorous growth ! 
A change seemed to have passed over my 
home also, and still it was the same, in each 
loved feature. The old wingless windmill stood 
its ground still, but it seemed some twenty rods 
nearer the house than fourteen years ago. The 
same was tru^ of the sugar-house and other 
buildings. All were drawn more closely toge^- 
ther since last I saw them, and the negro ham- 
let, the Ultima Thule of my childish rambles, 
stood within sixty yards of the rear of the 
great-house. The grove of cocoa-nuts was there, 
and the brook still ran merrily between, with 
its tribute to the Wag-water ; but the trees 
were mere dwarfs to their image in my me- 
mory, and the cascade, where the river, as I 
used to call it, leaps down the mountain, hung 
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like a white riband in the air^ beautiful indeed, 
but nothing wonderful. 

The delusion was strong but not lasting. 
Reason was forced to admit the ccHiviction, 
that the change was altogether in myself. All 
were there, as they stood fourteen years before, 
neither grown nor lessened. But the mind in 
that interval had grown; and these objects, 
pictured on its tablets, like names cut in the 
bark of young trees^ and which spread and ex- 
tend with their growth, had grown also. Hence, 
they occupied now precisely the same space 
with regard to the whole as at the time of 
these unpressions ; and, on comparing notes, 
therefore^ I confess I was disappointed. The 
picture far exceeded the original in size and 
vividness of colouring. Miles were shrunk 
into rods, rivers to brooks, and what I would 
have quoted an hour before as a paradise VMt 
and beautiful, was indeed a very pretty valley, 
but much like other earth. Why, then, are 
not all early impressions, in a measure, erro- 
neous ; and if so, all which the mind receives 
before it reaches its maturity ? In fact, it is 
this exaggerated view of things which creates 
and nourishes the buoyancy of youth. The 
world appears larger and fairer than it really 
is; toys afford the mind business, and all 
beyond, to its little capacity, is wonderful, 
vast, strange; till, arrived at maturity, the 
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mirrcHr shoini. thu%s in Hiieir prcqper colouors 
and true dimensions — at leasts so man; in hi6 
imbedlity^ too often thinlaiy .forgetting^ that 
theito are ol^ects as far snperibr to the pur- 
suits of inen^ as ^e; business jqI life and the 
struetures of art are to the puerile giatifica^ 
tions and baubles of a child^ and that there are 
minds whidi view the eager pursuit. of man* 
kiild after wealth ai^ famie with as much in- 
difference or pitjr as we can beJBtow on the in* 
bnt's rattle; nay^ that the time. is coming, 
when we shall wonder how lliey could possibly 
occupy so large a space in our minds. 

I drew nearer to the house. Oligects were 
now recognised, of which I was unconscious 
till that moment that there was any image in 
my memory ; and had I been required an hour 
before to sketch a map of the place, I should 
not have put them in. Still their image must 
have been there, but drawn as with those che- 
mical solutions, which mre invisible till exposed 
to the heat. Or, to change the figure, there 
are ideas which enter our minds and fall asleep 
there, and are never waked but by the presence 
and touch of the object whence they spring, or, 
like the sensitive plant, by the waking of a 
neighbouring sleeper. Thus fruits were pre- 
sented to me, which for fourteen years I had 
not seen, and whose names I had forgotten. 
Yet by tasting I knew them in a moment for 
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old acquaintances. Their flavour was as fami- 
liar to my mind as if I had eaten them but yes- 
terday, and with the greatest ease I picked 
oat the favourites of a child of some five or six 
years. 

The sun waci just rising from the sea, when 
I entered Water Valley. Half a dozen horse- 
men were seen riding briskly up the opposite 
height, by a path which ran direct to Spanish 
Pass. I had followed the main road, which 
made a sweep round the foot of the hills, and 
entered the valley on the north. ^^ Poor fel- 
lows ! " thought I, '^ you are gone upon a boot^ 
less errand." I tapped at tiie gate. To my 
utter astonishment, it was opened by Robert. 
The old fellow really smiled. '^ £h ! Massa, 
me get home fust.'^ In fact he.had very coolly 
kept his saddle, and drifted with the flood till 
it crossed the plain of Agualta, five miles below, 
where his mule first found a foothold. The 
old fellow, as he came down the stream, must 
have formed no bad representation of the god 
of a tropical river, where, from analogy, we 
must suppose that even spiritual essences must 
be rather dark-favoured. 
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